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The Earliest Norman Counts 


T would be a nice point to determine how far the course of 

European history during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was deflected by the exploits of the Norman aristocracy, for 
beyond doubt its members were abundant in achievement, and, 
politically, they have recently been described, with justice, as 
‘the masters of their world ’.1 Yet their rise to power within 
Normandy, and the extension of their influence outside it, have 
perhaps as yet been only partially elucidated. The Norman 
Conquest of southern Italy, and the Norman Conquest of England 
were the work of Norman noble families, but general theories of 
vassalage and lordship will hardly by themselves explain the 
formation of an exceptional aristocracy in an exceptional pro- 
vince ; and the Norman chronicles, which have been so patiently 
examined, supply only a partial description of its progress towards 
dominance. The historical origins of the Norman aristocracy 
must be sought in early Norman charters, which are more 
numerous than is sometimes imagined, and which have not yet 
attracted the critical attention which is their due.2~ When these 
have been subjected to detailed and comparative analysis, a 
road may here at last be opened towards actuality, and the 
genesis of that Norman nobility which gave a new aristocracy 
to England may be discovered in the rise of particular families 
which gradually rose to eminence in the Norman land. 

It is here proposed to adopt this method in an attempt to 
display one feature of a social development which entailed such 
important consequences for Europe. Not the least significant 
aspect of the rise of the Norman aristocracy was the acquisition 
of the title of count by certain Norman magnates, the success 
of some of them in handing this title on to their sons, and the 

1F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), p. 678. 

* There are extant and in print at least nineteen charters of Duke Richard II, 
and there are nearly as many of Duke Robert 1. These are scattered in many volumes, 
and their value wil! never be appraised until they are assembled together in a single 
collection, whereby their mutual relationship may be examined, and the persons 
and places mentioned in them may, as far as possible, be identified. This is work 
upon which I am at present engaged in the belief that a primary need for the elucida- 


tion of Norman history is the establishment of a complete and critical text of the 
charters of the early dukes. 


* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXI.—NO. CCLX. 
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definition within Normandy of counties which might give a 
territorial title to their rulers. Evidence exists to show that 
at various times during the half century preceding the Norman 
Conquest of England, counts were established within Normandy 
at Ivry, Evreux, Eu, Mortain, probably at Brionne and perhaps 
in the Hiesmois; and Norman counts were in due course to 
play an important part in the English venture. The rise to 
power of the local count in Normandy is thus a matter of far 
more than local importance, and the manner in which it took 
place merits a closer attention than it has yet received. 

The process which is now to be examined may, moreover, 
be chronologically delimited. There is no evidence to suggest 
that before the close of the tenth century the title of count was 
within Normandy ever possessed by a private individual. The 
comites who, according to Dudo,! surrounded Rollo were com- 
panions not counts, and they had no titled successors.2 The 
early rulers of the Norman province kept the style of count for 
themselves, and used it frequently. Nothing is known of Rollo’s 
practice in this matter; but the tenth century Lament saluted 
William Longsword (c. 928-42) as count of Rouen ;* Adémar of 
Chabannes applied the same designation to Richard II (996- 
1026) ;¢ and Ari the Learned spoke of Rollo as having been 
Rudu jarl. In official documents the style of count of Rouen 
does not seem to have been used, but the designation of count, 
or of count of Normandy or the Normans was constantly em- 
ployed. Richard I (942-96) in a charter-for Fécamp styled him- 
self count and consul,® and between 1006 and 1025 at least nine 
charters by Richard II spoke of their author as count.? Other 
titles were used alongside of this, and with the advance of the 
eleventh century that of duke came to predominate. But in 


1 Dudo, ed. Lair, p. 171. 

2 Similarly, the word comes was clearly not used as a territorial title of honour in 
the charter of 968 whereby Duke Richard I exempted the lands of St. Denis from 
exactions by comes aut vicecomes vicarius seu centenarius aut aliquis judiciariae potestatis 
(Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. ix. 731). The interest of this clause is, however, diminished 
by the fact that this charter may well have been of Parisian and not of Norman drafting. 
Some of the charters of Lothair contain similar phrases. For instance, one given to 
Fleury in 967 frees that abbey from the jurisdiction of episcopus, abbas, comes, vicecomes, 
vicarius, thelonarius vel quilibet rei publice actionarius (Rec. Actes.—Lothaire, ed. 
Halphen, p. 67, no. xxvii). 3 Ed. Lair, Guillaume Longue Epée (1893), p. 68. 

* Ed. Chavanon (1897), p. 189: ‘ Gloriosissimus Ricardus Rotomagensis comes ’. 

5 Cf. Landnéma Béc, bk. iv, c. 14 (Vigfusson and York Powell, Origines Islandicae, 
i. 187). ® Lemarignier, Priviléges d’ Exemption, p. 292. 

7Cf. Cartul. S. Pére, Chartres, i. 92, 93, 106; Haskins, Norman Institutions, 
pp. 253, 255 ; Cartulaire des Iles Normandes, p.5; V. Hunger, Hist. de Verson, p. 377 ; 
Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, iv. 255. 

® The gradual supersession of ‘ count’ by ‘ duke’ is matched in Brittany. There 
‘count’ seems to have been the older style, and the conservative French, English, 
and Papal chanceries normally used it. In the middle of the twelfth century the formal 
style was dux (or ducissa) Brittaniae, but where the territorial word was lacking it 
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many of his charters Robert I (1027-35) is styled count,’ and 
the practice was intermittently kept up by his son, the Conqueror 
of England. A title thus favoured by one of the most powerful 
dynasties in northern Europe was not lightly to be shared. It 
was therefore a matter of considerable moment when certain 


Norman magnates acquired a dignity which had hitherto been 
reserved for their ruler. 


One of the earliest men in Normandy to be so distinguished 
was Rodulf, the stepson of William Longsword.* He was not, 
as is frequently stated, count of Bayeux; nor was he count of 
Evreux ; but as it seems he took his title from Ivry which was 
his chief possession.? Charter evidence, moreover, may now 
help to establish the date at which he obtained the dignity.‘ 
Towards the end of the reign of Richard the Fearless Rodulf 
subscribed a ducal diploma without the comital style,> and in 
1006 he again attested without being described as count. On 
the other hand, he was made count before William and Mauger, 
bastard sons of Richard I, who, as will be seen, were already 
counts in 1015,’ and it was as count that Rodulf on 15 September 
1011 issued his own charter in favour of the monastery of St. 
Ouen.® It seems therefore that Rodulf, half-brother of Richard 


was comes. A good example is the style of the charters of Constance (cf. Clay, Harly 
Yorkshire Charters, iv. 76-8). Comes in Brittany seems to have been more personal 
than dux, and perhaps the appearance in Normandy of other comites stimulated the 
use of dux to differentiate their ruler. 

1Cf. Cartulaire des Iles Normandes, p. 183; Marténe and Durand,‘ Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum (1717), i, col. 154; Lot, St. Wandrille, pp. 52, 54. 

2 For a discussion of this man see Douglas, ante, lix. 67—75. 

3 Douglas, op. cit. 71, 72. 

‘The fact that William of Jumiéges (ed. Marx, pp. 73, 74) speaks of Rodulf as 
count when narrating his adventures after the accession of Duke Richard II carries 
no weight for dating purposes. 5 Lemarignier, op. cit. p. 293. 

® Charter of Richard II, printed in Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 253. 

7 See below, pp. 137, 142. It should be noted that Rodulf attested as count the will 
of Aodselin, canon of Rouen (Marténe and Durand, op. cit. i, col. 121), whereas William 
and Mauger, who also subscribed that instrument, appear therein without the comital 
style. 

8 See Douglas, ante, lix. 67-75, where reasons are given for crediting the information 
supplied by this charter. Since that article was written, I have, by the courtesy of 
Professor V. H. Galbraith, been permitted to examine transcripts of the charter made 
before the war by him and Mr. R. W. Southern. These place the authenticity of the 
charter beyond all reasonable doubt. They show that the sole printed version thereof 
(that printed by Pommeraye in his Hist. . . . St. Quen at p. 422) represents a late 
copy which has at points been inflated. The suspicious sealing clause is absent from 
the earlier copies, and the qualification of Rodulf’s comital style with the words 
Ebroacassini consulatus which raises difficulties (cf. Douglas, op. cit. p. 72) is likewise 
a later addition. Suygestions against the authenticity of this charter (cf. Haskins, 
Norman Institutions, p. 52) may now, therefore, with some confidence be set aside. 
Other variations in the text now established also deserve note. The description of 
four manors as being in fundo Bretuelli is omitted in the earlier copies, so that these 
three words may be regarded as the effort of a later copyist to emphasize the deriva- 
tion of the estates of Osbern the Steward in the Evregin from Count Rodulf through 
his daughter Emma. Similarly, the manor of Cocherel is not specifically named in 
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the Fearless, became count between 1006 and 1011. Important 
for the part he played in the affairs of contemporary Normandy, 
and for his connexion with the chronicler, Dudo of Saint Quentin, 
Count Rodulf may thus also be regarded as influential in the 
evolution of the Norman aristocracy. 

He remains, however, a somewhat isolated figure. Not until 
the next generation can a more definite policy be discerned 
whereby the brothers and half-brothers of the reigning duke were 
made counts. The most notable among these was Robert, son 
of Richard the Fearless and Gunnor.! This man after being 
legitimated by the marriage of his mother became, apparently in 
989, archbishop of Rouen, and until 1037 he remained the leading 
ecclesiastic in Normandy.? He appears in more than fifteen 
ducal charters,* and his influence on Norman politics seems to 
have been exercised fairly constantly for nearly half a century,‘ 
except for a brief period when, after the accession of Robert I, 
he quarrelled with the duke and was forced to go as an exile to 
France.’ Having taken the advice of certain French ecclesi- 
astics, and particularly that of Fulbert, bishop of Chartres,* he 
placed Normandy under an interdict.? Soon afterwards he 
was permitted to return, and his reconciliation with Duke Robert 
seems to have been marked by the issue of one of the most 
interesting charters of this time whereby the duke and archbishop, 


apparently in a sort of treaty, jointly confirmed the possessions 
of the cathedral church of Rouen.® After this time until his 
death he remained one of the most powerful men in Normandy. 

The career of Robert, archbishop of Rouen, affected not only 
the Norman church, but also the evolution of the lay aristocracy 
in the province. He took to wife a woman named Herleve 


the earlier copies of this charter though an independent text (cf. Pommeraye, op. 
cit. p. 404) shows that it belonged to Rodulf. The information supplied by these 
valuable transcripts is thus particularly welcome, as helping finally to authenticate 
a dated charter written by Dudo, which is not only in itself of extreme interest, but 
which also (cf. Douglas, op. cit. pp. 73, 74) vitally assists the criticism of several other 
Norman charters relating to this obscure period. 

1 Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx. A charter printed by Delisle (Saint Sauveur, Preuves, 
pp. 1-2, no. 1) alludes to manibus Ricardi comitis atque Rotberti archiepiscopi et eorum 
matris Gonnoris. 2 Cf. Gall. Christ. xi, col. 28. 

*E.g. Richard I for Fécamp; Richard II for Fécamp, Le Mont St. Michel, St. 
Quentin, St. Riquier, Marmoutier, St. Pére of Chartres, Bernay, and Jumiéges ; 
Robert I for Holy Trinity, Rouen, Fécamp, Le Mont St. Michel, St. Wandrille, Cerisy- 
la-Forét, and Montivilliers. He is mentioned in the Donatio Adelae. Charters issued 
in the archbishop’s own name are harder to discover. In company with his nephew 
he gave an important diploma to Rouen Cathedral (Marténe and Durand, op. cit. i, 
col. 145) and he was a benefactor of St. Pére of Chartres (Cartul. S. Pére, i. 115). 

* Cf. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 96 with ibid. p. 110. 5 Ibid. pp. 100, 101. 

* Fulbert wrote urging him to use ecclesiastical discipline against his nephew 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. cxli, col. 225). This was probably one of the last actions of Fulbert’s 
life for he is alleged to have died on 11 April 1028 (cf. Pfister, Robert le Pieux, p. xxxix). 

? Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 100. 

8 Marténe and Durand, op. cit. i. col. 145, see below, Note A. 
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by whom he had three sons, Richard, Ralf de Gacé and William ; 
and according to Orderic, he was himself count of Evreux at the 
same time as he was archbishop of Rouen.t This statement, 
which was repeated by Robert of Torigny,? is introduced by 
Orderic to explain, and perhaps to excuse, the archbishop’s 
marriage, but it receives some confirmation from William of 
Jumiéges, who, without naming Robert as count, asserts that 
he held Evreux in dominio suo.? Moreover, a charter, which is 
preserved in an original, was given to Jumiéges in 1038 by 
Ricardus Roberti archiepiscopi filius, and it is subscribed with 
the sign of Ricardi comitis Ebroice civitatis.t Better evidence 
that Richard was count of Evreux immediately after his father’s 
death would, in short, be hard to obtain. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that Robert the archbishop possessed the lands of the 
comté of Evreux and transmitted them to his son, even if in 
view of his higher spiritual rank he may not himself have used 
the title. Richard in his turn was to remain count of Evreux 
until 13 December 1067 when he was succeeded by his own son 
William who had represented him at Hastings.5 

Among the earliest Norman counts there were also to be 
numbered several of the other children of Richard the Fearless, 
being brothers or half-brothers of Archbishop Robert. Thus 
among the offspring of that duke by some woman other than 
Gunnor was a son named Godfrey.* According to Robert of 
Torigny this man was made count, and to him Duke Richard II 
gave Brionne which, after Godfrey’s death, passed to his son 
Count Gilbert.? This statement despite its late origin deserves 
close attention since when it was written Robert of Torigny 
was a monk of Le Bec ® which is only some four miles from Brionne, 
and Robert might therefore be expected to be well acquainted 
with local traditions which in fact he supplemented by a study 
of earlier authorities. Much of his statement may indeed be 

1 Ord. Vit. ii. 365. Orderic’s statement that he bestowed not only the county 
of Evreux but also other lands on his son ‘ secundum jus saeculi’ is in some measure 
supported by an independent record from Rouen Cathedral printed as no. i of the 
pieces justificatives to Valin’s Duc de Normandie et sa Cour (p. 257). 

2 Interp. Will. Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 293). 

3 Will. Jumidges, ed. Marx, p. 100. The reference must be to Evreux not Ivry, 
since the latter place was at this time in the hands of Hugh, bishop of Bayeux (ibid. 
p- 103). 4 Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 60, no. xix. 

5 Lot, St. Wandrille, p. 82; cf. Douglas, in History (xxviii, 134). 

® Dudo, ed. Lair, p. 289. 

7Interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 288: (Brionnium) “secundus Ricardus 
ipsum comiti Godefrido, fratri suo naturali, dederat, et comes Gislebertus filius ejus 
ipsum idem habuerat ’. 8 Marx, op. cit. pp. xxvii, xxviii. 

*In a long passage which occurs elsewhere in his interpolations to William of 
Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 236), as also in his Accessiones ad Sigebertum (Bouquet, Hist. 
Franc. xi. 636), Robert of Torigny may be shown to have copied information respecting 


these men verbatim from Gilbert Crispin’s biography of Herluin (ed. A. Robinson, 
Gilbert Crispin, pp. 87, 88). 
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confirmed by independent charters. In a diploma given by 
Duke Richard IT to Lisieux 1 Godfrey is styled count, and Gilbert 
is described as count in several charters of the time of Duke 
Robert I.2 It deserves full emphasis that in these texts no terri- 
torial qualification appears to be assigned to Gilbert’s title, but it 
is very possible that at some time this was taken from Brionne. 
Gilbert Crispin’s biography of Herluin, founder of Le Bec,* is 
particularly good evidence in this respect for Herluin was a 
vassal of Count Gilbert and intimately associated with him.‘ 
In that biography he is described as Gilebertus Brionnensis comes 
primi ducis nepos ex filio consule Godefrido.’ It may thus be 
concluded that Godfrey and Gilbert (who both possessed Brionne) 
weré counts. 

This conclusion (it will be seen) leaves open the question whether 
Godfrey was ever count of Brionne.* In a famous passage Orderic 
Vitalis attributes the following observation to Robert, son of 
Baldwin de Meules and great-grandson of Godfrey. 


Omnibus enim hujus provinciae indigenis evidenter innotuit quod 
Ricardus senior dux Normannorum, Godefrido filio suo Brioniam 
cum toto comitatu donavit, quam ipse nihilominus Gisleberto, filio 
suo, moriefs dimisit.? 


It would, however, be unwise to accept this statement at its face 
value. It occurs in a speech alleged to have been made by one 
of the parties to a dispute, and it does not necessarily even 
represent Orderic’s own opinion. Moreover, it is gainsaid by 
other testimony. The assertion that the original grant was made 
by Duke Richard I and not by Duke Richard II is not only 
contradicted by Robert of Torigny,® but is out of harmony with 
the documentary evidence, since in a diploma belonging to the 
end of Richard I’s reign Godfrey appears without the comital 
style,® and Gilbert is not yet described as count in Richard II’s 
charter for Lisieux.!° Finally, the county of Brionne was in itself 


1 This charter, whose text is given in V. Hunger, Histoire de Verson (1908), Piéces 
Just. no. 2, p. 377, is subscribed with sign of ‘8. Gildeberti filii Godefredi comitis ’. 

2 E.g. Chartul. S. Trin. Roth. ed. Deville, p. 422, no. 1; Marténe and Durand, 
Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i, col. 145; Delisle, Saint Sauveur, Preuves, p. 11, no. 10; 
Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 261; Lot, Saint Wandrille, p. 54, no. 14. 

* Printed, Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin (1911), pp. 87 seqq. 

* Porte, Histoire de Vabbaye du Bec (1901), i. 30, 31. 

5 A. Robinson, op. cit. p. 87. This passage should doubtless be translated ‘ Gilbert, 
Count of Brionne’, but it might also be rendered ‘ Gilbert of Brionne the Count’. 

* It will be noted that Gilbert Crispin calls Count Gilbert ‘ Brionnensis comes ’ 
whereas he refers to Godfrey simply as ‘ consule Godefrido ’. 

? Ord. Vit. iii. 340. Cf. ibid. ii. 369. 

8 Interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 288, and see above. 

® Printed Lemarignier, Priviléges d’ Exemption, at p. 293. 

10° 8, Gildeberti filii Godefredi comitis.’ This might be compared with the attesta- 
tions of Gilbert’s famous son and heir: Ricardo filio Gisliberti comitis. Richard 
fitz Gilbert was himself never a count. 
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somewhat peculiar, since unlike nearly all the Norman comtés 
it does not seem to have been based upon one of the ancient 
pagi of Neustria, and Richard fitz Gilbert, the son and heir of 
Count Gilbert, did not possess Brionne and was not a count.! 
Certainly in the history of the Norman aristocracy, the careers 
of Godfrey and Gilbert are chiefly significant not in connexion 
with the county of Brionne, but in relation to the beginnings of 
the county of Eu. 

The origins of the county of Eu present the most difficult, 
and probably the most important problems connected with this 
subject. No other Norman comté influenced more directly the 
general course of Anglo-Norman history, and the very difficult 
evidence relating to this question deserves therefore to be 
examined afresh, the more especially as its interpretation 
has inspired the most confused and contradictory statements.? 
Thus it may be noted that William of Jumiéges refers to Gilbert 
as Ocensis comes,* and Robert of Torigny states that this same 
Gilbert claimed and for a short while possessed the county of 
Eu because it had previously been held by Godfrey his father.* 
On the other hand, the subsequent line of counts of Eu descended 
not from these men but from another illegitimate son of Richard 
the Fearless. His name was William and the story of his early 
life was later told in two narrative sources. © William of .Jmiéges 
consecrated to him a famous chapter,* and subsequently an ac- 
count of his career was compiled at the abbey of St. Pierre-sur- 
Dives which was founded by Lesceline his wife.? According to 
these authorities William on the accession of his half-brother, 
Duke Richard II, was in 996 entrusted with a castle and with 
territory in the Hiesmois. He thereupon rebelled and being 
captured by Count Rodulf was confined to prison for five years. 
Later, having been restored to favour he was given Lesceline in 
marriage and was made count of Eu. By Lesceline he had 
three sons: Robert, who was later count of Eu; William, 


1The account given by Robert of Torigny (interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p 
289) of the acceptance of Tonbridge by Richard fitz Gilbert as compensation for the 
locs of Brionne deserves careful consideration because of the author’s knowledge of 
local Norman traditions. 

? Palgrave’s account of the early history of this county (Collected Works, iii, 26-9) 
is more picturesque than accurate. Of more modern accounts there may be men- 
tioned that of Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (1869), 116-18 and note ‘P’, pp. 
662 seqg.; Prentout, Guillaume le Conquérant (Mem. Acad. Caen, 1936), pp. 132-5; 
Complete Peerage, v. 151-3. These accounts are mutually contradictory, and, as 
will appear below, it is the opinion of the present writer that no one of them gives 
an accurate account of the early counts of Eu or of the establishment of the coméé. 

’ Ed. Marx, p. 116. 

* Interp. Will. Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 229). 

5 Dudo, ed. Lair, p. 289. There is no reason to suppose that he and Godfrey 
possessed the same mother. 

* Ed. Marx, pp. 74, 75. ? Printed in Gallia Christiana xi. Instr. col. 153, 154. 
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nicknamed ‘ Busac ’, and Hugh who, late in 1049 or in 1050, was 
made bishop of Lisieux.! 

This account clearly contains a substratum of truth but it 
derives from two sources which cannot be treated with great 
confidence, for William of Jumiéges certainly embodied some 
legendary material in his statement,? and a foundation narrative 
of a religious house is notoriously an uncertain guide on such 
a topic. One conclusion which has been drawn from this 
evidence may in fact immediately be questioned. It has been 
generally assumed that William’ was in 996 made count of the 
Hiesmois.4 This conclusion, which is intrinsically improbable,5 
is derived from William of Jumiéges. But the language of the 
chronicler is at this point not unambiguous,® and it is not con- 
firmed by that of the narrative from St. Pierre.?’ Moreover, 
when in 1006 William appears as witness to a Fécamp charter 
he is not described as count. Nor was he termed count even 
in 1012 when he attested an agreement between the abbots of 
Bourgueil and Jumiéges.® Again, when at about this time, 


1 See below, Note ‘A’. 

2 He tells how William was committed to the custody of ‘ Turchetil’, and how 
he escaped with the assistance e' Turchetil’s’ daughter whom he subsequently 
married. This reads like a romantic improvement. La Roque, Histoire genealogique 
de la Maison de Harcourt (1662), equates this ‘ Turchetil’ with the man of the same 
name whom Robert of Torigny at another place (interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 
p. 324) makes the ancestor of the lords of Harcourt. This suggestion seems based 
on a double confusion. 

* Cf. Round, Feudal England, p. 470. Apart, however, from the initial scepticism 
properly aroused by all documents of this nature, there seems little in the present 
text to excite suspicion. As a narrative of historical fact it does not exhibit any 
violent departure from the story as told in other sources, and the variations and 
additions it makes deserve consideration as indicating local tradition. 

*Cf. Palgrave, Collected Works, iii. 28; Complete Peerage, v. 153; Marx, op. cit. 
p. 367. In my edition of Domesday Monachorum (1944), p. 65, I rashly followed these 
authorities, erroneously, as I now believe. Freeman, with a fine critical caution, 
expresses no opinion on this matter in his Norman Conquest. 

5If this had taken place William would have been the first man in Normandy 
(apart from the reigning dukes) to be made count, and it is unlikely that a new de- 
parture of this importance would have been made in favour of one who in 996 was 
adhuc minor. 

® * Is enim fraterno contubernio Oximensem ab ipso accipiens in munere comitatum, 
ut inde ei militiae exhiberet statuta. ...’ A comparison of this passage with the 
description given below of the event in the St. Pierre narrative suggests that William 
of Jumiéges may have here been using comitatus merely as an equivalent of pagus 
—the district—and not thereby implying that William became a count. For further 
examples of this usage see below, p. 150. The family certainly held land in this 
district out of which they endowed the abbey of St. Pierre-sur-Dives. 

** Hic igitur Guillermus ille est Ricardi secundi Normannorum clarissimi frater, 
qui adhuc minor in Oximiensi castro quod ab eo cum finitimis locis custodiendum 
acceperat.’ There is here no mention of a coméé or of his being created count: it is 
merely a question of the custody of a castle and of its surrounding territory. 

® Printed by Haskins (Norman Institutions, p. 253): S. Rodulfi. §S. Willelmi. 

® Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 16, no. vii: Vuilelmus et Malgerus fratres Richardi 
comitis. 
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Aodselinus, a canon of Rouen, made his will, this was subscribed 
by William without the comital style although in the same 
document Rodulf was properly designated count. But in 1015 
when Duke Richard IT gave a charter to the canons of St. Quentin, 
William is to be found attesting with the style of count.? It 
would, it is true, be unwise to argue too closely from presence 
or absence of the comital style in documents of this date. None 
the less, the combined weight of the evidence suggests very 
strongly that William, son of Richard the Fearless, was not 
made count of the Hiesmois in 996 or at any other time. Adhuc 
minor in 996,4 he was probably born about 975-80 since he attests 
a charter in 990.5 He is not styled count in 1006, nor yet in 1012. 
Apparently after the latter year, and ED before 1015, he 
was made count of Eu. 

If William did not become count of Eu until 1012-15, an 
explanation is supplied of Robert of Torigny’s assertion that 
Godfrey previously held that county, and that William only 
acquired it after Godfrey’s death. The early history of the 
county of Eu is, however, thereby only partially elucidated. 
No certain attestation by William has been discovered after 


1 Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i, col. 121 
8. Rotdulfi comitis Ebroicensis. 

2 Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, iv. 225: 8S. Malgeri comitis. 8S. Wiglelmi 
comitis. S. Rotdulfi comitis. 

3 In the twelfth century such a test would be regarded as almost conclusive, and 
even in charters of the eleventh century it would surely be improbable for a man who 
was a count not to be so described in his subscription. An element of doubt is perhaps 
provided by the fact that in one of the early copies of Rodulf’s charter for St. Ouen 
in 1011, though not in the other, there occurs the signature of a Willelmi comitis, 
but the authenticity of this subscription, and even the identity of the man it repre- 
sents, seems too uncertain for it to weigh against the absence of the title in William’s 
subscription to the agreement of the two abbots made in 1012. The matter appears 
to be made the more certain by the fact that in the will of Aodselin, Rodulf is 
described as count while William and Mauger are not. 

* Gallia Christiana, xi, Instr. col. 153. 

5 This would make him a mere boy when he attested the Fécamp diploma of Richard 
the Fearless. Nor is this impossible. In 1085 an English episcopal land-grant was 
witnessed by Roger de Montgomery, his second wife Adeliza, and their son Everard. 
Professor Galbraith, editing this charter (ante, xliv. 359), observed that Everard’s 
presence as a witness indicated that the death of Roger’s first wife, the notorious 
Mabel of Belléme, ‘ took place about 1067 or 1068’. But Mabel in fact died 2 December 
1079 (R. Hist. Soc. Trans. 4th series, xxii. 96-9), and thus Everard, who had not even 
a contingent interest in the land, was cited as a witness to this charter when less than 
six years of age. Similar incidents took place in northern France, and about 1050 
a Breton charter in favour of Le Mont St. Michel was witnessed by a child ‘ qui vagiens 
adductus inter amplexus matris ab Hernaldo monacho xii denariis pacificatus quievit ’ 
{C. T, Clay, Harly Yorkshire Charters, v, p. xiv). How much more might such youthful 
attestations have been made by sons of the reigning Norman duke. A charter of 
Duke Richard II in favour of St. Riquier (Hariulf, Chronicon Centulense, ed. Lot 
(1894), p. 185), which passed before 1017, and probably before 1015, was subscribed 
by Richard and Robert, the sons of that duke, who must have been very young at 
the time. 

* Interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 229. 





: S. Malgeri. S. Willemi. 
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1015, but it seems that he was alive about 1030,! and it is most 
probable that he was dead before 1040.2. He was succeeded at 
some time as count of Eu by his eldest son Robert.* Robert’s 
earliest appearance as count of Eu is frequently stated to have 
been in 1059,* but this assertion is based upon a misapprehension 
of the evidence from the cartulary of Le Tréport, and is in- 
correct.5 William of Poitiers clearly implies that Robert was 


1The charter given by Duke Robert I and Archbishop Robert jointly to Rouen 
Cathedral (Marténe and Durand, op. cit. i, col. 145) includes among its subscriptions : 
‘§. Willelmi. 8S. Roberti comitis filii’. The latter of these must be the future count 
of Eu who has not yet succeeded, and though some doubt may be entertained about 
the former, the combination of the two subscriptions at this place suggests that 
Count William I of Eu was alive at this time. On the date of this charter see below, 
Note A. 

2 Robert of Torigny (interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 229) states that Count 
Gilbert held the county of Eu for a little while after the death of Count William I 
and until his own murder. Orderic Vitalis (ii. 369) indicates that Count Gilbert was 
murdered after, but shortly after, 1 October 1040. An analysis of the St. Pierre 
narrative (Gall. Christ. xi, Instr. col. 153) confirms this chronology. This states that 
after the death of Count William I, his widow, Lesceline, founded a nunnery in a house 
which he had built at St. Pierre-sur-Dives. Afterwards, she moved the nuns to Lisieux 
where they became the abbey of St. Desir. In their place at St. Pierre-sur-Dives she 
then founded an abbey of monks, and after applying to Isembert, abbot of Holy 
Trinity, Rouen, she obtained as abbot, Ainard, one of the monks of that house. 
Atnard became abbot in 1046, and in the second year of his abbacy the battle of Val- 
és-Dunes took place. This statement is precise; the reference to Val-és-Dunes 
suggests that its author may have been using monastic annals to verify his chronology ; 
and this account is not vitiated by the incidental remark that the movement of the 
nuns took place when Hugh was bishop of Lisieux. This addition is in complete dis- 
agreement with the rest of the story and was probably occasioned by the fact that 
Hugh, bishop of Lisieux, was Lesceline’s son. It may be confidently set aside since 
it would have been impossible for the events here described to have taken place 
between the appointment of Hugh as bishop of Lisieux (after October 1049) and the 
death of Abbot Isembert (in or before 1053). As a matter of fact, the appointment 
of Abbot Ainard in 1046 is independently vouched for by Orderic (ii. 292). It follows, 
therefore, that between the death of Count William I and 1046, nuns were established 
at St. Pierre-sur-Dives ; they were there long enough for the experiment to prove a 
failure ; they were then removed to Lisieux; an abbey of monks was established 
at St. Pierre to take their place; and after negotiations an abbot was secured for 
them from Rouen. Six years would be a short period to allow for all these events. 


On all grounds therefore it would appear that Count William I died at some period 
before 1040. 


3 See below, Note A. 

* Cf. Handbook of British Chronology (R. Hist. Soc. 1939), p. 307. 

° This date, as given in the Handbook of British Chronology, and elsewhere, seems 
to be derived from Round’s dating of the so-called foundation charter of Le Tréport 
(Cal. Doc. France, no. 230). The document which Round analysed should, however, 
be compared with the alternative version of this charter given by Coquelin in his 
Histoire de... St. Michael du Tréport, i. 322-7. In Laffleur de Kermingant’s 


Cartulaire . . . de St. Michael du Tréport, Robert’s alleged ‘foundation charter’ 
appears in two forms :— 


A. From the Cartulaire du comté d’Eu, a version: ‘ Anno ab Incarnatione 
Domini Mo. tricesimo sexto Robertus comes Augensis consilio Maurilio archi- 
episcopi Rothomagensis et Willermi Normannorum ducis . . . uxore Beatrice 
et filiis meis Radulfo Willermo atque Roberto’. The anachronism between 
1036 and Maurilius is patent. 

B. From a cartulary in the Bibliotheque Ste. Geneviévre, a version: ‘Anno 
ab incarnatione Domini millesimo quinquagesimo nono’... &c., as above 
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already count of Eu when in 1054 he commanded the ducal army 
at Mortemer,! and since this writer was archdeacon of Lisieux 
(where Robert’s brother was bishop) he had special reasons for 
being well-informed about the affairs of the family. Moreover, 
charters from Holy Trinity, Rouen, show that Robert was already 
count before the death of Abbot Isembert, which occurred in, 
or before, 1053,? and one of these charters * suggests that there 
was probably a temporary break in the succession. Apparently 
after the death of Count William I but before the establishment 
of Robert as count, the Countess Lesceline with her three sons 
was ‘ejected from Eu ’,* and taking refuge in Rouen, she there 
made a gift to the abbey of Holy Trinity on St. Catherine’s 
mount. The circumstances of this ‘ejection’ are obscure, but 
it is hard not to connect them with Coant Gilbert. With the 
accession of Duke Robert I, Count Gilbert became a man of 
great importance, as is shown by his constant attestation to ducal 
charters of this period,* and after Duke Robert’s departure on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he became one of the guardians of his 
infant heir.” He was homo ferocis animi, magni potentatus, 
nominisque supremi avidus, utpote ducum tantorum propinquus,® 
and he was notorious for the depredations he made against the 
lands of his enemies.? -The widow and sons of Count William I, 
who had taken possession of his father’s county, would be the 


except that in ‘A’ Beatrice seems to be treated as alive whereas in ‘ B’ she is 
treated as dead. 


Both versions record a gift by the count in Bonnington, Kent, and therefore neither 
can be a homogeneous or contemporary instrument. They are useless in this con- 
nexion for dating purposes ; and as will appear below Robert was, in fact, established 
as count of Eu long before 1059. 1 Will. Poit. (Giles, Scriptores, p. 98). 

* Cartul. Mon. S. Trin. Roth, ed. Deville, p. 423, no. ii; p. 426, no. vii. For the 
death of Abbot Isembert in or before 1053 see ibid. p. 441, no. xxxvii. At first sight 
it would be tempting to identify Robert count of Eu with the man who in 1032 sub- 
scribed the charter of Duke Robert I for Cerisy-la-Forét with the sign of ‘ Roberti 
comitis’’. Todoso would, however, be rash. The grantor is ‘ Robertus Normannorum 
comes’; the instrument is in diploma form; and it would be normal for such an 
instrument to be subscribed by the grantor. The fact that the subscription comes 
seventh after those of six bishops at first glance seems to favour the identification 
with the count of Eu. But the text printed in Monasticon Anglicanum (vi. 1073), 
as also that printed in Neustria Pia (431-2), is taken from a late copy, and it is very 
possible that in the original the subscriptions ran in two columns, the six prelates 
on the left hand, and the two laymen on the right. The copies from which the avail- 
able printed texts are taken were probably written consecutively with the result as 
shown. This text cannot be taken as evidence of the accession of Robert as count of 
Eu for it is improbable that his subscription is contained therein. 

3 Cartul. Mon. 8. Trin. Roth. p. 457, no. xix. 

** Lezelina comitissa quando cum filiis suis de castro Ou est ejecta dedit abbati 
Isemberto . . . annuentibus hoc filiis suis Hugone, Willelmo, Roberto.’ 

5 The gift was made in her house next to the oratorium of St. Nicholas, which can 
be proved to have been in Rouen. See Note A. 
® See above, p. 134. 7 Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, pp. 155, 156. 

* Gilbert Crispin, Vita Herluini, ed. Robinson, op. cit. p. 88. 
* Ord. Vit. ii. 24, 25. 
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natural victims of such a man, and it is perhaps significant that 
he is recorded as having at some time campaigned in north- 
eastern Normandy, and beyond, against Enguerrand of Ponthieu.! 
The ejection of the Countess Lesceline and her sons from Eu 
was most probably his work, and the charter which records it 
thus supplies some confirmation of the statement by Robert 
of Torigny that some time before his death, which occurred after, 
and apparently shortly after, 1 October 1040,? Count Gilbert 
‘for a little while ’ held the county of Eu as his father had done 
before him.® 

Although, therefore, the evidence is not at all points conclusive, 
it indicates the main features of the establishment, and the early 
history, of the county of Eu. It seems that in the reign of Duke 
Richard II, Godfrey, the duke’s half-brother (who was certainly 
a count), became count of Eu. Shortly before 1015, and probably 
after Godfrey’s death, William, another of Richard I’s bastard 
sons, was made count of Eu. He remained count for a period of 
uncertain length, but he died before 1040. During this period 
Gilbert the son of Godfrey, who attests a charter of Duke Richard 
II without the comital style, never, as it seems, relinquished his 
claim to the county which his father had once possessed. After 
the accession of Duke Robert I he became a man of great im- 
portance, and attests as count perhaps at this time taking a terri- 
torial title from Brionne which was his chief possession. When 
Count William I of Eu died, an opportunity was afforded to Gilbert 
of putting into effect his claims on the county of Eu, and, as it 
seems, he then expelled the dowager countess and her sons from 
Eu. Gilbert was count of Eu for a brief period ; he was alive on 
1 October 1040 but died shortly afterwards. At some subsequent 
date Robert, the eldest of the sons of Count William I,5 succeeded 
to his father’s county of Eu. Robert was undoubtedly count of 
Eu by 1053; he subsequently obtained great possessions in 
England ; and he survived the Conqueror, dying on 8 September 
of some year between 1089 and 1093.6 The lives of two men 
who were counts of Eu, father and son, thus bridged the gap be- 
tween the last quarter of the tenth century and the Domesday 
Survey. 

1 Ord. Vit. ii. 13. 

2 Ord. Vit. ii. 369, indicates that Count Gilbert was murdered after the death of 


Alan of Brittany, which took place 1 October 1040. Cf. also Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 
p. 156; Ord. Vit. i. 180; v. 229. 

3°. . . licet Gislibertus filius Godefridi comitis ipsum comitatum parumper tenuerit 
antequam occideretur ’"—Rob. Torigny interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 229. 

* Perhaps there is here an explanation of the anomalous nature of the ‘ county’ 
of Brionne, for if Gilbert did not succeed to the comté of Eu on the death of his father, 
but being exceptionally prominent during the reign of Duke Robert I was then none 
the less regarded as a count, this might almost automatically have erected into a 
comté Brionne with its dependent lands which he held. 

5 See Note A. ® Cf. Complete Peerage, v. 153. 
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The county of Eu was situated in the extreme east of 
Normandy: the county of Mortain was established near its 
western frontier; and the process by which this was accom- 
plished similarly awaits elucidation. The first man who may 
be clearly seen as count of Mortain was William, nicknamed 
‘Warlenc ’, but little is known of him save his possession of 
this dignity and the manner in which he lost it. As count he 
seems to have attested cliarters about 1055.) but in, or very 
shortly after, that year ? he was victim of an act of despoliation, 
when having been accused of treason by Robert Bigot, qne of 
his vassals, he was summarily deprived of all his possessions by 
Duke William.* He thereupon left for Apulia accompanied, as 
it is said, by only one follower, and the duke forthwith gave the 
county of Mortain to his own half-brother Robert, the son of 
Herleve and of Herluin, vicomte of Conteville. It seems most 
probable that this Robert was established as count of Mortain 
in or about 1056,* and certainly it was as count that he took part 
in the English expedition and, having fought at Hastings, became 
one of the chief landowners in Anglo-Norman England. 

These events, it will be seen, took place considerably after 
the establishment of counts elsewhere in Normandy, and it is 
necessary therefore to consider whether the county of Mortain 
cannot in its turn ‘be traced back to an earlier period. In 
his history Orderic Vitalis mentions Guwillelmum cognomentum 
Werlengum comitem filiwm Malgerii comitis,s and Robert of 
Torigny in an interpolation to William of Jumiéges similarly 
speaks of William Warlenc, as the son of Count Mauger. From 
this evidence it has been assumed,’ firstly, that Mauger was, as 
here stated, the father of William Warlenc, and secondly, 
that Mauger was William Warlenc’s predecessor as count of 
Mortain. 

Many difficulties, however, attend these conclusions,’ and 
an examination of the charter evidence relating to the career 
of Mauger appears to render their acceptance impossible. Mauger 


1 Delisle, Saint Sauveur, Preuves, no. 27. Cf. nos. 25, 26 (pp. 28-30). 

* The statement made in Complete Peerage, ix, 243, that William was dispossessed 
‘about 1050’ is corrected at page 575 of the same volume of the same work. 

* Ord. Vit. interp. Will. Jumiéges (ed. Marx, pp. 171, 172); Ord. Hist. Ecel. ii. 
259; iii. 246. 

* Delisle, op. cit. Preuves, p. 30. Cf. Complete Peerage, ix. 575. 

5 Ord. Vit. iii. 246. 

® Ed. Marx, p: 250. 

7 Cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. ed. 1870, p. 288. The editor of Orderic Vitalis 
in a footnote (ii. 259), suggests that there was an intermediate generation between 
Mauger and William Warlenc. 

8 Orderic Vitalis when interpolating the same passage as that glossed by Robert 
of Torigny speaks of William Warlenc not as filius Malgeri comitis but more vaguely 
as de stirpe Ricardi magni; and it is significant that neither of these writers ever 
specifically describes Mauger as count of Mortain. 
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was the son of Richard the Fearless and Gunnor.t He was thus 
in the inner circle of the ducal family, and, usually in the company 
of his half-brother William, he appeared as witness to a long 
series of charters which indicate the period when he became 
a count. Like William he subscribed without the comital style 
in texts before 1015,? and particularly in 1012, whilst in 1015 
he attested as count.4 There is no suggestion, however, in these 
texts that he was ever count of Mortain, and on the contrary 
there is evidence that he became count of Corbeil.6 He was given 
that dignity by the French king some time after the death of 
Count Burchard the Venerable, the date of which is uncertain 
but which occurred after May 1006,° perhaps on 25 February 
1007, and perhaps on 25 February 1012.7. Since Mauger was not 
Burchard’s heir,’ there may have been an interval between 
Burchard’s death and Mauger’s establishment, so that even if 
the former died in 1007 there is nothing inconsistent between 
the French and the Norman evidence on this matter. Mauger 
apparently became count of Corbeil between 1012 and 1015, 
and it was in that capacity that between July 1031 and July 
1032, he undertook the most important political enterprise of 
his life. Then the young King Henry, flying from the wrath 
of his mother Constance, took refuge at the Norman court, and 
solicited the help of Duke Robert. Mauger, count of Corbeil, 


1 Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 68. Cf. p. 105. 

* Cf. Richard I’s charter for Fécamp (Lemarignier, op. cit. p. 293), and the will 
of Aodselin (Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdot. i, col. 121). For the special 
importance of the absence of the comital style in the subscriptions of William and 
Mauger to the latter document see above, p. 137. It would be unwise to argue 
from the subscription of Malgeri in Richard II’s charter for St. Riquier (Hariulf, 
Chron. Centulense, ed. Lot, p. 185) or from that of Maldegeri which occurs in the diploma 
given by the same duke to Bernay (Neustria Pia, p. 398) since in both these cases the 
identity of this witness might be open to question. 

* See dated charter printed by Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 16, no. vii. 

* Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, iv. 225: S. Malgeri comitis. 

5 Will. Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 105). It is of some interest to note in the Necrology 
of the Priory of St. Eloy at Paris the obit on 3 June of Malgerius comes. In view of 
the proximity of Corbeil to Paris it seems very possible that this is Count Mauger of 
Corbeil. (Cf. also Lebeuf, Hist. Dioc. de Paris, ed. 1883, iv. 273.) 

®° Cf. Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. x. 588, Note ‘ A’. 

* The day is given in the Vita Burchardi (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. x. 358). The 
year 1007 is given in the Chron. Brev. Eccl. S. Dionysii (Bouquet, op. cit. x. 297): 
MVII obiit Burcardus comes senior. This date was accepted by Pfister (op. cit., 
passim) and is possibly correct. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that the date 
of 1007 was not followed by Mabillon who must have been familiar with the St. Denis 
chronicle since it was printed by d’Achery in his Spicilegium. Mabillon in his Annales 
Bened. (iv. 224) gives the date as 1012, and in this he was followed by the Benedictine 
editors of the Rec. Hist. Franc. not only in the margin of the Vita Burchardi (x. 358) 
but also elsewhere (e.g. xi. 505, and the ‘ Index Chronologicus ’, p. v). 

8 Cf. Mabillon, Annales Bened. iv. 378, and the Vita Burchardi. Burchard left 
heirs who inherited his county of Vendéme but not Corbeil. I have not found any 
evidence which justifies the assumption (L’ Art de Verifier les Dates, ed. 1808, vol. iii, 
pt. 2, p. 148) that Mauger married an otherwise unknown daughter of Burchard. 

® Between the death of King Robert I and that of Queen Constance. 





' 
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took the lead in coming to the king’s rescue, and contributed 
’ substantially to his establishment.* 

These events are the last recorded acts of Mauger. Nor is 
the date of his death precisely ascertainable. It occurred, how- 
ever, between July 1031 and 1040, in which latter year William, 
then count of Corbeil, confirmed a grant by his vicomte to the 
abbey of St. Maur des Fossées.2 In 1043 this same William, 
again styled count of Corbeil, witnessed a royal and dated diploma 
of King Henry I.* In 1050 he was present at the solemn dis- 
closure of the relics of St. Denis,* and he must surely be identical 
with the man strangely described as miles quidam noster Guillelmus 
Castri Corboili who on 29 June 1058 received by charter from 
King Henry I a confirmation of the rights that Burchard the 
Venerable as count of Corbeil had once exercised over the abbey 
of St. Maur des Fossées.5 William was thus established as count 
of Corbeil for a considerable period dating from about the time 
of Mauger’s death, and in fact no successor to him at Corbeil 
is to be discerned before May 1067.6 For these reasons the 
attempt? made to identify him with William Warlenc must 
now be abandoned. Not only did these men possess distinct 
titles but William, count of Corbeil, seems to have been active 
at a time when William Warlenc was disinherited and had left 
France for Apulia. Accumulated testimony thus renders it in 
the highest degree improbable that William Warlenc inherited his 
county of Mortain from Mauger, count of Corbeil. 

This being so, it becomes necessary to look elsewhere for the 
origin of the county of Mortain, and a special interest thus attaches 

1 Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 105. This account is delightfully confirmed by an 
independent charter by Duke Robert I for St. Wandrille (Lot, St. Wandrille, pp. 52-4, 
no. 13) which is subscribed not only with the sign of Malgeri comitis, but also with 
that of Henrici regis qui tunc temporis profugus habebatur in (supradicta terra). 

 Lebeuf, op. cit. iv. 274, quoting manuscript authority. 

* Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc, xi. 578. * Ibid. xi. 474. 5 Ibid. xi. 596. 

®A deed (Prou, Rec... . 2 Actes . . . Philippe I, p. 86, no. xxix) purporting to 
be a charter of King Philip I, and dated 27 May 1067, is subscribed with the sign 
of Willelmi comitis Corboilensis. The editor points out the delinquencies of this text, 
but includes it in his series of genuine documents as representing the substance of an 
authentic original now lost. He shows also that the existing original must have been 
concocted before 11 May 1073. It is therefore of some interest that a forger working 
at this date should have thought it reasonable to make William count of Corbeil in 
1067: he can hardly have died many years before. This, however, is as far as the 
testimony of this unreliable document could be pressed. On the other hand a genuine 
charter of Philip I in favour of St. Martin des Champs (Prou, op. cit. no. xxx) and dated 
29 May 1067 is unmistakably attested by Rainald as count of Corbeil. We may con- 
clude therefore that William, count of Corbeil, who was apparently alive as late as 
29 June 1058 (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xi. 596) died before, and, as it seems, not 
long before, 29 May 1067. 7 Cf. Lebeuf, op. cit., loc. cit. 

* It is frequently suggested (e.g. L’art de Vérifier ies Dates, ed. 1818, vol. iii, pt. ii, 
p. 148) that William, count of Corbeil, was Mauger’s son as well as his successor. I 
can find no evidence in support of this opinion, but if it expressed the truth, there 


would be yet another reason for making it impossible that Mauger was the father of 
William Warlenc. 
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to a charter issued about 1015 whereby a certain ‘ Count Robert ’ 
gave ‘ Tesiacum’ to the abbey of Le Mont St. Michel.! This 
document, which is preserved in an original, is itself sufficient 
to prove the existence of this count who none the less has hitherto 
proved an unidentified personage. Other texts of this period 
may, however, perhaps be made to throw some light upon him. 
He is probably to be discerned in the Robert who, without the 
comital style, witnessed the Fécamp diploma of Richard I? 
subscribing immediately after William and Mauger. If this be 
so it suggests that although he was not the son of Gunnor,® he 
may have been one of the illegitimate children of Richard the 
Fearless. The date at which he became count would be hard 
to establish, but he subscribed with the sign of Roberti comitis, 
a charter given by Duke Richard II to Marmoutier.t This 
charter, which is preserved in an original, was assigned by Delisle 
to about the year 1020.5 

It is now also possible to be more precise as to the region 
wherein Count Robert was established. Towards the close of 
his reign Duke Richard II confirmed many of the possessions of 
Le Mont St. Michel, and the charter * whereby he did so recounts 
that Count Robert had taken from the abbey certain ‘ villulas ’ 
which had previously been bestowed on the monastery by Duke 
William Longsword. A list of these places follows, and this 
includes not only villam in vaile castelli Moretoin que dicitur 
Maisnil Roger, but also ‘ Maldrei ’, ‘ Curie ’, ‘ Macei ’, ‘ Cromaret’, 
and ‘ Vergoncei’. These names clearly represent Moidrey,’ 
Curey,® Macey,? Cormeray,!® and Vergoncey,'! which are all 

1 Printed, Delisle, Saint Sauveur, Preuves, pp. 1-3, no. 1. Stapleton (Mag. Rot. 
Scacc. Norm. i, p. xciv) identified Tesiacum with Tanis (Manche, arr. Avranches cant. 
Pontorson), the name of which he asserted was ‘ in early times ’ Taisseium. An opinion 
from this source deserves great respect even when it is not supported by cited authority. 
But in the fifteenth century Pouillés of the diocese of Avranches Tanis appears as 
Tania, Taneium, Thanies, and I cannot rule out tha possibility that the T'esiacum 
of Count Robert’s charter may have been Tessy-sur-Vire (Manche, arr. St. Lo). 

? Printed Lemarignier, op. cit. p. 293. 

’ His own charter shows this by its reference to manibus Ricardi comitis atque 
Roberti archiepiscopi et eorum matris Gonnoris. 

* Printed Delisle, Saint Sauveur, Preuves, p. 4, no. 3. 

5 Cf. Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, xvii. 405. 

® Cartulaire des Iles Normandes (1924), p. 5, no. 3. 


7 Manche, arr. Avranches cant. Pontorson—about two miles north of Pontorson. 
In 1172 Ralf de Fougéres held it of the abbey of Le Mont St. Michel (Bouquet, Rec. 
Hist. Franc. xxiii. 703). 

8 Manche, arr. Avranches cant. Pontorson—about two miles east of Pontorson. 
The abbot of Le Mont St. Michel was subsequently the patron of the church (Bouquet, 
Rec. Hist. Franc. 4to. Continuation, Pouillés, ii. 153). 

® Manche, arr. Avranches cant. Pontorson—about three miles east of Pontorson. 
In 1172 it was a fief of Le Mont St. Michel (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 703). 
In 1412 the abbot was still patron (ibid. 4to. Continuation, Pouillés, ii. 153.) 

10 Manche, arr. Avranches cant. Pontorson. Curey, Macey, and Cormeray are 
contiguous parishes. 7 

1! Manche, arr. Avranches cant. St. James—about two miles east of Pontorson. 
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adjacent to each other and all in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pontorson. Moreover, Count Robert also possessed a block of 
territory slightly to the north of Avranches, for this same charter 
speaks of his restoration to the abbey of his possessions in 
‘Solinnei ’,) and in the village of Sancti Johannis. These are 
Subligny and Saint-Jean-le-Thomas? some ten miles to the 
east of it. In short, this text together with Count Robert’s own 
charter * shows the count to have had great estates precisely in 
the region where at this period a count of Mortain might be 
expected to have held lands. Count Robert must surely have been 
count of Mortain. Something also is known of his family since 
his charter reveals that he married twice and that he had 
three sons named William, Robert, and Richard.* If therefore 
William Warlenc, who was count of Mortain about 1055, was not 
the son of Mauger, count of Corbeil, it seems possible that he 
may have inherited his county from Robert, who was count of 
Mortain in the second decade of the eleventh century. 

Few additions can be made to this small company of men 
who were counts in Normandy before the Norman Conquest 
of England. According to William of Jumiéges, Duke Richard IT, 
towards the close of his reign, falling sick and seeing his end 
approaching, appointed his elder son Richard III as his suc- 
cessor in the duchy, and at the same time allotted the comitatus 
of the Hiesmois to Robert, the young duke’s brother.’ It is thus 


1 Manche, arr. Avranches cant. La Haye Pesnel. In 1172 Subligny was still a 
fief of Le Mont St. Michel (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 703). 

* Manche, arr. Avranches cant. Sartilly. In 1172 St. Jean-le-Thomas was similarly 
held by the abbot of Le Mont St. Michel (Bouquet, op. cit. xxiii. 703, 704). 

3 If Stapleton’s suggestion that T'esiacum is Tanis be accepted this would bring 
the place in the midst of the estates of Count Robert round Pontorson from which 
Tanis is less than five miles distant. If Tesiacum be Tessy-sur-Vire it still falls within 
the area which, in the twelfth century, was dominated by the counts of Mortain. 

4The charter names his two wives as Bileedis, who was dead about 1015, and 
Ascelina who was then alive. It also records the assent of filiorwm meorum Vilelmi, 
Roberti, Ricardi. Stapleton (op. cit. i, p. xciv) conjectures that it was Richard who 
succeeded Robert. He based this opinion upon a document relating to Coutances 
Cathedral which may be discovered in print in Gallia Christiana (xi, Instr. col. 272). 
This is a vidimus of 1319 of what purports to be a charter of William the Conqueror. 
Its form is highly irregular; after the preamble it consists of a narrative in the third 
person of actions taken by Normannorum dux Willelmus illustris Roberti illustrissimus 
filius. In the course of this narrative occurs the phrase: terra Hayae . . . quem 
Ricardus Morituniensis comes sanctae Mariae pro anima sua contulit. It is tempting 
to speculate whether this estate was not situated at La Haye-Pesnil some five miles 
north of Subligny, but as evidence of the name of a count of Mortain the text is worth- 
less. As will be seen, moreover, no reference is made to the father of this alleged 
‘Count Richard’, nor is there any other evidence to suggest that ‘Count Richard ’ 
ever existed. In short, in view of the character of this record no confidence can be 
placed in its testimony, nor in the accuracy of the fourteenth and seventeenth-century 
transcribers who are responsible for its present form. Unless, and until, it be in- 
dependently confirmed it may be set aside as testimony for the early descent of the 
county of Mortain. 

5 Ed. Marx, p. 97: ‘ Robertum fratrem ejus comitatui Oximiensi (praefecit) ’. 
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very possible that Robert was count of the Hiesmois during the 
reign of Richard III, and there are some further indications of 
his connexion with the region at this time.1_ On the other hand, 
it would probably be unwise to press too far the language of a 
chronicler in this matter and it does not seem certain whether 
Richard II by this act specifically made Robert count of Exmes, 
or whether he merely gave him for a possession the pagus or 
comitatus of the Hiesmois.2, More definite charter evidence is 
perhaps needed before it is possible with full assurance to speak 
of Robert as comes of the Hiesmois before he was comes Norman- 
norum. 

No such reservations need be made respecting the only other 
Norman count to be discovered before 1066.5 This was William, 
son of Richard II and Papia, and he was made count of Arques.* 
He is said to have received this dignity in the time of Duke 
William, and the grant must have been made very early in the 
reign since, before 1047, William, as count of Arques, issued, 
in that capacity, charters for Jumiéges,5 Fécamp,* and St. 
Wandrille.? He was apparently a man of great power, and ill- 
disposed towards his nephew whom, with some complacency, 
he despised as illegitimate ;* and he was a disturbing influence 
in Norman politics until his revolt and downfall about 1053. 
His possessions as count seem to have been very extensive since 
he can be shown to have held lands as far west as the forest of 
Brotonne,® and it appears likely that families such as Beaumont 
and Giffard were enriched by his disgrace. Had it not been 
for his disastrous rebellion the county of Arques would doubtless 
have passed to his son Walter,!° but in the event the forfeiture 
was made complete, and no other count of Arques appears in 
Norman history. 

The early history of the Norman counties which may be thus 
displayed has many interesting features. The date at which 
the counts were established is for instance in itself highly sig- 
nificant, since there can be little doubt that dignity was first 

1 At about this time Roger I de Montgomery who was vicomte of the Hiesmois 
acquired lands which had been confirmed to Fécamp by Duke Richard II, and he 
must have done this with the consent, if not by the favour, of Robert. Again the 
story of the Conqueror’s birth suggests that shortly before his accession Duke 
Robert had some special connexion with Falaise, the chief stronghold at that time in 
the Hiesmois. * Cf. below pp. 149, 150. 


® T exclude Aumale from this study, since the first reference to Adelaide as Countess 
thereof would seem to be a charter granted to Holy Trinity Caen in 1082 (Gall. Christ. 
xi, Instr. col. 69). 

* Will. Jumidges, ed. Marx, p. 119. 

® Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 63-6, no. xx. 

® Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i, col. 166. 

* F. Lot, St. Wandrille, p. 56, no. 15. 8 Ord. Vit. iii. 42. 

® Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 63-6, no. xx. 
1 Cf. Lot, Saint Wandrille, p. 57, no. 15. 
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acquired in Normandy at the same time as there arose to power 
a new class of magnates not only in this region but also elsewhere 
in northern Gaul. No Norman count has here been discerned 
in the time of Richard the Fearless, and the promotion of men 
to countship in Normandy was characteristic of the reign of his 
son. Rodulf, as it seems, became count between 1006 and 1011 ; 
William and Mauger between 1012 and 1015; and if the date at 
which Robert became count of Mortain is less well establisaed it 
may safely be placed at about this period. It was said at a later 
date that Richard II liked to have gentlemen about him,' and it is 
significant that the favourite claim subsequently to be preferred 
by Norman families aspiring to ancient lineage was to be con- 
nected with the Duchess Gunnor? who survived until 5 January 
1031.3 These facts should not be too ruthlessly dissociated. 
The appearance of the earliest Norman counts took place pre- 
cisely in that period when for the first time in Norman history 
there can be discovered isolated figures who may with confidence 
be regarded as the authentic progenitors of families later to 
achieve greatness. 

It is rare indeed that a notable family of medieval Normandy 
can be traced back beyond the time when men in that province 
were first distinguished with the title of count. If the great 
Norman houses be individually examined they will usually be 
found to have arisen during the former half of the eleventh 
century and then from some person who has the appearance 
of having been newly enriched. Thus it is possible that the 
house of Belléme descended from Yves de Creil, balistarius of 
Louis d’Outre Mer, but more probable that the earliest ascertain- 
able member of the family was another Yves who was living in 
1015.4 Similarly, the lords of Tosny might in the twelfth century 
claim to be descended from ‘ Malahulcius ’, an uncle of Rollo,® 
but the first member of the house whose existence is vouched for 
by sound evidence was Rodulf, or Ralf, de Tosny, who in 1013 
or 1014 was entrusted with the defence of Tilliéres,* and who 


1Cf. Wace, Roman de Rou, ed. Andresen, lines 5955-74. 

* The pedigrees added by Robert of Torigny to the chronicle of William of Jumiéges, 
(ed. Marx, pp. 320-9) are certainly not accurate in their details, but they cannot be 
wholly disregarded (cf. G. H. White, Genealogist, N.S, xxxvii. 57, 128), and although 
they must not be accepted without reserve in any matter in which they cannot be 
independently confirmed, their cumulative testimony suggests that the kindred of 
the Duchess Gunnor was in truth a factor in the growth of the Norman aristocracy. 
See also Douglas, supra, lix. 62 seqq. 

*The day is given in the Obituaires de la Province de Sens (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. 
Franc. 4to continuation, ii. 80); the year in the Caen annals printed in Duchesne, 
Hist. Norm. Scriptores (1619), p. 1017. 

4Cf. G. H. White, ‘ The First House of Belléme’ in R. Hist. Soc. Trans. 4th Ser. 
xxii. 71-3. 

° Ord. Vit. interp. Will. Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 157). 

® Will. Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 84). On the date see Pfister, Robert le Pieux, p. 215 n. 
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seems shortly afterwards to have gone to Apulia.1. The vicomtes 
of the Cotentin could boast exceptional lineage, but they cannot 
be discerned before the close of the tenth century,? and the 
vicomtes of the Avranehin,? and the Bessin,* cannot be traced 
back beyond the latter years of Richard II. Again, Walkelin 
de Ferriéres was undoubtedly established at that place before 
his death about 1040,5 but Ferriéres itself* had been held in 
dowry by the Duchess Judith who died in 1017.7 Warenne 
and Mortemer do not arise until the time of Duke William.* 
The first known ancestor of the family of Montfort sur Risle was 
Thurstan ‘of Bastembourg’, whose son Hugh ‘de Montfort’ 
was killed in 1047,9 and no higher antiquity could be claimed 
for the house of Auffay even if Orderic’s statements !° respecting 
it were accepted at their face value. The history of Montgomery 
begins with a Roger whose father is unknown, and whose first 
recorded appearance is between 1027 and 1032." The house of 
Beaumont, so famous in English history, sprang from Humfrey 
de Vieilles who did not acquire Beaumont with its suburb of 
Vieilles before 1025,!* and whose father and alleged grandfather 
are little more than names.4® These examples have been de- 
liberately selected from among the most illustrious houses of 
medieval Normandy. The story which they illuminate is clear. 
The Norman aristocracy which was to astonish Europe by its 
achievements did not come into being before the reign of 


1 According to the Chalandon (La Domination Normande en Italie, i. 49), Ralf de 
Tosny was in Italy in 1015-16. The Chron. Monast. Cassinensis (Mon. Germ. Hist. 
vii. 652) gives 1012. 2 Cf. L. Delisle, Saint Sauveur, pp. 1-2. 

% Ancestors of the earls of Chester of the first line. 

* Ancestors of the earls of Chester of the second line. 

5 Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 116, and Orderic’s interpolation at p. 155; Ord. 
Vit. i. 180; ii. 22; iii. 370. 

® Ferriéres St. Hilaire (Eure arr. Bernay cant. Broglie). 

7 See ‘ Dotalicium Judithae’ printed in Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anec- 
dotorum, i, col. 122. The date of Judith’s death is indicated in the Caen annals 
(Duchesne, op. cit. p. 1017). 

® Cf. L. C. Loyd, in Yorks. Arch. Journal, xxxi. 97-113 ; Complete Peerage, vol. ix, 
Appendix ‘ A’, ® Douglas, Domesday Monachorum (1944), pp. 65, 66. 

10 Ord. Vit. iii. 41, 42, 483, 484. 

11F, Lot, St. Wandrille, p. 53, no. 13. Between 1028 and 1035 he restored to 
Jumiéges a market of which he had robbed the monks (Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, 
i. 43, no. xiii). 

12 Gall. Christ. xi, Instr. cols. 199-203. Vieilles in 1025 belonged to the abbey of 
Bernay (Neustria Pia, p. 398). The charter here cited is dated 1027 in Complete 
Peerage, vii. 521, but, as I believe, wrongly. In or before 1035 Beaumont was ceded 
to Humfrey de Vieilles (Rob. Torigny, ed Delisle, ii. 194. Complete Peerage, loc. cit.). 
Humfrey himself was clearly settled at Vieilles, and it was his son Roger who removed 
to Beaumont on the neighbouring hill (cf. also Freeman, Skctches of Travel in Normandy 
and Maine, 179 seqq.). 

13 Ord. Vit. ii. 14; iii. 339. According to Robert of Torigny (ed. Marx, p. 324), 
Humfrey’s father was named Thorold and Thorold’s father Torf. Thorold is alleged 
to have married a sister of the Duchess Gunnor. These statements are examined by 
G. H. White in Genealogist, xxxvii. 65. Cf. Complete Peerage, vii, 521, n. ‘ce’. 
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Richard II. The earliest Norman counts were the specially 
distinguished members of a new nobility. 

Although Normandy was unique among the provinces of 
Gaul, its history thus offers a new challenge to those theories 
which depict the feudal aristocracy of western Europe as having 
been evolved by a continuous development from the arrangements 
of the Carolingian Empire. In Maine, Anjou and eastern Brit- 
tany a new aristocracy similarly arose during the earlier half 
of the eleventh century when such families as those of Mayenne, 
Chateau-Gonthier, Craon and Vitré were established, and in 
some instances there is charter evidence to show that the early 
eleventh-century lord was the original grantee.2, Nor were the 
Norman counts themselves exceptional in respect of the date 
at which they first obtained their distinction. The magnates 
established in Gaul at the time of the early Capets might, and 
often did, assume titles taken from more ancient usage, but in 
truth such designations, which were only gradually acquired, 
were but the tardy recognition of a power which, amid the 
dissolution of an older society, had been won by the sword. The 
first ascertainable member of the family which later governed 
Ponthieu is Hugh, lord of Abbeville, son-in-law to Hugh Capet, 
and although he was advocatus of the church of St. Riquier,? he 
was not styled count, a title which seems first to have been used 
by his son, Enguerrand, about 1026.4 Waleran, who was desig- 
nated count of Meulan between 1007 and 1029, was the first 
man of his family to be so styled ;5 and the immediate ancestors 
of Drogo, who after 1027 was count of Amiens and the Vexin, 
were not counts but advocati of the churches of St. Germain- 
des-Prés, St. Denis, and Jumiéges.6 Men first became counts 
in Normandy at the same period as new families were acquiring 
that title elsewhere in northern Gaul. 

The Norman comtés were much older than the comital families 
which later came to possess them. The bounds of the comté 
of Brionne cannot be discovered and its origin was perhaps 
exceptional,’ but in general the Norman comtés were based upon 
the ancient divisions of Neustria ® which survived: the Viking 

1 The thesis so brilliantly expressed by Fustel de Coulanges was attacked in the 


equally famous work of Flach, who has more recently been supported by M. Bloch, 
La Societé Féodale (1940). 

* Cf. Bertrand de Broussillon, La Maison de Laval, vol. i, chap. 1. 

3 Hariulf, Chronicon Centulense (ed. Lot), p. 205; C. Brunel, Rec. des Actes des 
Comtes de Ponthieu, p. iii. 

* Brunel, op. cit. p. 2, no. 1. As late as 1043 Enguerrand could still style himself 
advocatus (Hariulf, op. cit. p. 194). 

> Cf. J. Depoin, Cartulaire . . . St. Martin de Pontoise (1895, &c.), p. 207. 

® Cf. Flach, Origines de lancienne France, iii. 527. 7 See above, pp. 134, 140. 

® On these see A. Prévost, Anciennes Divisions territoriales de la Normandie (Mem. 
Soc. Antiq. Norman, 2nd series, vol. i, 1840). Cf. also von Spruner, Historisch-geog- 
raphischer Hand-atlas, ed. T. Menke, 1880, plate 51. 
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conquest, and until the completion of the feudal structure of 
society continued to be the territorial units which men knew 
best, and to which they were most attached by custom. It was 
upon the Neustrian pagus that the Norman comté was most 
frequently founded. If Robert I was count of the Hiesmois 
before he became duke he theff presided over a pagus whose 
earlier identity is illustrated in a long series of Merovingian 
and Carolingian texts.1 The count of Evreux exercised juris- 
diction over the ancient Evrécin which had enjoyed a distinct 
life in the eighth and ninth centuries.2, The comté of Arques 
assigned to William son of Richard II was nothing different from 
the Pays de Talou.* Eu had been the centre of a district in the 
time of Rollo.t And if the comté of Mortain seems to stand in 
some sense apart, there is reason to suppose that it was con- 
nected in some measure with the Avranchin.® The relation 
between the Norman comiés and the more ancient pagi appears 
in fact most notably in documents which may be assigned to 
the period when the earliest Norman counts were being estab- 
lished. In 968 it was natural for a charter of Richard I to refer 
to the pago Tellau,® but so also in 1030 does a deed of Robert I,’ 
and, in a single charter for Jumiéges, William, count of Arques, 
styled himself both Arcensis comes, and also comes territorii 
quod Taloui nuncupatur.8 As early as 1024 Duke Richard II 
gave land to St. Pére of Chartres in comitatu Ebroico,® but at the 
close of the twelfth century King Richard I of England could 
still describe anestateas situatein Ebroicensi pago.° There issome 
warranty for regarding the Norman comtés of the eleventh century 
as the seignorial expression of the Neustrian pagi of an earlier age. 

Not only were the Norman comtés frequently styled pagi, 
but the pagi were often described as comtés even when they did 
not possess a count. Thus a charter of Duke Richard II spoke 
of land in comitatu Lesvin |! although there was then no count 
of Lisieux, and although the dotalicium of Judith,!* and a charter 
of Duke Robert I allude to the pagus of the Lieuvin 1° with which 
the missi dominici of Charlemagne had been familiar.‘* Similarly, 
the Pays de Caux which appears as a pagus as early as the seventh 
century 1° never received a count, yet King Robert I described 
Fécamp as being in comitatu Calciacensi, Duke Richard II used 

1 A, Prévost, op. cit. pp. 48 seqq. 2 Ibid. pp. 26-8. 

3 Ibid. pp. 10-11. 4 Flodoard, Annales (ed Lauer), p. 42. 

5 See above, pp. 144, 145. Perhaps there was also a connexion with the Cotentin 
(cf. Stapleton, op. cit. i, pp. xcvii, xcviii); * Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. ix. 731. 

? Cartul. S. Trin. Roth. ed. Deville, p. 422, no. 1. 

8 Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 63-6, no. xx. 

® Cartul. S. Pére de Chartres, i. 93. 

10 Le Prévost, op. cit. p. 29. " Cartul. 8S. Pére Chartres, i. 107. 

12 Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i, col. 122. 


18 Cartul. Mon. S. Trin. p. 422, no. 1. 14 Le Prévost, op. cit. p. 33. 15 Ibid. p. 13. 
* Gallia Christiana, xi, Instr. col. 8. 
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a similar expression,! and Duke Robert I speaks of Bretteville 
as in comitatu Calciaco.2, Even those pagi which had at some 
time been placed under the rule of a count did not in. ariably 
continue to be so governed. The Pays de Talou had no count 
after the time of William Count of Arques, and whatever may 
have been the earlier state of affairs, after 1028 there was no 
count of the Hiesmois. The pagus, in short, continued as an 
entity, even as a comté, irrespective of the presence or absence 
of a count. King Henry II of England addressed a charter 
fidelibus suis de Oximiis,? and as late as 1157 an assize was held 
before the barons of the four comtés of the Bessin, the Cotentin, 
the Hiesmois, and the Avranchin.‘ All of these were ancient 
pagi* none of them in 1157 had given a title to a count for at 
least a century. 

At the time when the Norman counts were first established 
the title seems to have conferred a personal as well as a terri- 
torial dignity. It was a title of honour which gave prestige 
and precedence rather than an increase of landed wealth. Before 
Rodulf d’Ivry received his titular distinction he was a wealthy 
and respected connexion of the ducal house ; and before Richard 
was styled count of Evreux, his father, Robert the archbishop, 
had possessed the lands, which later belonged to the county. 
Conversely, Gilbert was perhaps a count before he was count of 
Brionne.. There does not, however, seem to be sufficient evidence 
to show that before the Norman Conquest any man in Normandy 
was styled count without being possessed of a territorial county. 
It has been alleged, possibly with justice, that in Anglo-Norman 
England as late as the reign of Stephen, the notion of an earl 
without a county was ‘a conception which had not yet entered 
the minds of men ’,® but it would be well not to attempt too great 
precision in this matter. In eleventh-century Brittany members 
of the ruling family were styled count simply by reason of their 
birth,® and in 1082 a charter of the Conqueror for Caen appears 
to have been witnessed by his sons Robert and William who each 
attested with the style of comes filius regis.’ Too much stress, 

1 Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 254. 2 Le Prévost, op. cit. p 13. 

3 Delisle-Berger, Recueil . . . Actes Henri II, i. 497, 498. 

4 See Delisle, Chron. Rob. de Torigni, ii. 251,252. Cf. Round, Cal. Doc. France, no. 737. 

5 J. H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (1892), p. 273. 

°C. T. Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, iv. 98. 

? Davis, Regesta, no. xv. Cf. Clay, op. cit., loc. cit. The weakness of this evidence 
is that the text of this charter is taken from a fourteenth-century copy in the charter 
rolls. Other charters deserve examination in relation to this matter. For instance, 
among those who subscribed a charter alleged to have been given by the Conqueror 
to the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds in 1081 (Douglas, Feudal Documents, p. 50, no. 
7) there was Robertus regis filius et comes ; but although there is much to be said in 


favour of this charter (ibid. pp. xxxiii-xxxiv) it would be rash to accept it by itself 
evidence that Robert was styled count before the death of his father. 
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however, might easily be given to such evidence, and it better 
deserves note that before 1066 the hereditary descent of count- 
ship in Normandy appears in practice to have been very im- 
perfectly assured. Neither of the sons of Count Rodulf was a 
count ; nor was the heir of Count Gilbert ; there was but one 
count of Arques; and Duke William seems to have needed but 
a flimsy pretext to prevent the county of Mortain from descending 
to the heirs of William Werlenc.! There was, it is true, in each 
of these cases a particular reason to account for the break in the 
succession,? but men must, none the less, have been well aware 
of its consequences. Considerable significance thus attaches to 
the passing of the comté of Evreux from Archbishop Robert to 
his son Richard (and later to his grandson William), and also to 
the eventual succession of Robert to his father’s comté of Eu. 
By such events was there made to prevail in Normandy the 
conception of the comté as a territorial lordship descendible to 
the heirs of its holder.® 

There appears to have lingered in Normandy longer than 
elsewhere in northern Gaul the older notion that the count was 
in some sense a palatinus, an emissary of the reigning household. 
The Norman count before the Norman Conquest seems to have 
been in some degree the agent of the duke, and a comparison 
between the comes and the vicecomes in Normandy at this period 
would probably throw light upon the position of both. Vicomtes 
appear in Norman history before the acquisition of the title 
of count by any private individual in the province, and in 
Normandy the term vicecomes always designated not merely 
the deputy of a count but more specifically the deputy of the 
count of Rouen. Nor is it unremarkable that those districts, 
such as the Bessin, the Avranchin, and the Cotentin which pro- 
duced the great families of Norman vicomtes never received a 
local count. Not the least of the duties performed by the early 
vicomtes in Normandy were those connected with defence and 
with the custody of castles. Nigel I, vicomte of the Cotentin, 

1 Ord. Vit. ii. 259: ‘ pro uno verbo exhaeredavit ’. 

? Both of the sons of Count Rodulf were bishops ; William, count of Arques rebelled ; 
and William Warlenc was alleged to have plotted against the duke. 

’ The territorial element in Norman countship is perhaps illustrated in the career 
of Richard fitz Gilbert. He was high in the favour of the Conqueror who seems to 
have restored to him many of Count Gilbert’s lands. But he did not receive Brionne, 
and he was not, like his father, a count. Was a man’s comital status held to be in some 
measure dependent upon his possession of the original caput of the comté ? 

*I hope to consider the early Norman vicomtes in a separate study. 

5 It is noteworthy, for instance, that whereas the first count of Arques was not 
appointed until after 1035, there was a vicomte of Arques, named Rainald, as early 
as 1026 (see charter reproduced in facsimile by Chevreux and Vernier, Archives dé 
Normandie, Plate IX, and cf. Haskins, Norman Institut.o.ns, p. 258). Similarly, after 
the disgrace of William count of Arques in 1051, there was no count of Arques, but 


there were subsequently vicomtes of Arques who were the recipients of ducal and royal 
charters (cf. Round, Cal. Doc. France, nos. 394, 397, 398). 
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was entrusted by Duke Richard II with the defence of Tilliéres,” 
and afterwards he held the castle of Le Homme quia vicecomes 
erat eiusdem patriae.2 Alfred the Giant, himself a vicomte at 
the same period? was one of the custodians of the castle of 
Cherrueix.* Similarly, it is probable that the appearance of 
local counts in Normandy was not unrelated to some scheme’ of 
defence. The earliest Norman counts appear to have been 
established at Ivry, Eu, and Mortain.’ The first faced the count 
of Chartres ; the second guarded the eastern border ; and Mortain 
lay across the line of Breton invasion by way of Pontorson. 
These were frontier districts, even as were the principal earldoms 
over which, at a later date, William the Conqueror appointed 
his comites in England: Chester, Hereford, and Shrewsbury on 
the Welsh march ; Norfolk controlling the region most exposed 
to attack from Scandinavia; and Kent the area of a possible 
landing from the Boulonais. Certainly the appearance of counts 
in Normandy during the first quarter of the eleventh century 
did not, as was often the case elsewhere, indicate simply a break- 
down of the central government. It took place, also, as a result 
of ducal initiative, and it may even have been the expression of 
a settled policy on the part of Duke Richard the Good. 

It deserves the fullest emphasis ‘that the title of count in 
Normandy before 1066 was normally, and probably exclusively,® 
given to men who were closely related to the reigning duke. 
Later, when the dignity had descended to the successors of the 
early counts, comital families were established within Normandy 
whose members were only distantly connected with the ruling 
dynasty, but this was a development which was not fulfilled until 
after the eleventh century had closed.? The Norman counts 

1 Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 84. 

? Delisle, Saint-Sauveur, Preuves, p. 38, no. 34. 

>On him see Cartul. des Iles Normandes, p. 5, no. 3; Lot, St. Wandrille, p. 52, 


18, and cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. i, ed. 1870, n. 000. 

* Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 106. 

5 Evreux and the Hiesmois are here excluded from the discussion. Evreux was 
exceptional in the sense that if Archbishop Robert was count thereof his lay rank 
was obscured by his spiritual dignity. With regard to the Hiesmois it is not wholly 
certain that it ever possessed a local count, and in any case possession of lands in this 
comitatus seems at a very early date to have entailed the custody of a castle (see above, 
p. 146, n. 1). 

® The only possible exceptions are Robert and William Warlenc, counts of Mortain, 
and, as has been shown above, there are good reasons for supposing that Robert was 
the son of Richard the Fearless and the father of William Warlenc. In any case, 
before the Norman Conquest the county of Mortain had passed into the hands of the 
Conqueror’s half-brother. 

* It is noteworthy that although, as time went on, the counts automatically became 
more distantly related to the reigning duke, yet their title to their comté was always 
founded on representation of a grantee who had been a near relation. In the case of 
Evreux the comté came to a French family—that of Montfort l’Amaury—but it was by 
marriage with the heiress of the old house, and there was no break in the line of descent. 
Mortain had an exceptional history ; it was continually reverting to the duke; by 
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who supported the conquest of England were without exception 
linked by cousinship, or closer ties, to their duke. Unlike the 
counts of neighbouring regions they owned their primary al- 
legiance not to a king with whom they were unconnected by blood 
but to a duke to whom they were near akin. Despite the civil 
wars which had ravaged Normandy they formed an aristocratic 
group whose cohesion could hardly be matched elsewhere in 
contemporary Gaul. For this reason alone, the early develop- 
ment of the Norman counties would merit attention since it con- 
tributed, not a little, to the Norman achievement. 


Davip DovuGLAS. 


NOTE A 


On the sons of William I, Count of Eu, and on the alleged rebellion of 
William, sometimes styled ‘ Busac’ 


The relative seniority of the sons of Count William I of Eu, and the 
connexion between their early careers have been the subject of consider- 
able research, and scholars as diversely distinguished as Freeman and 
Henri Prentout have been led to contradictory conclusions on these 
topics. The present writer can accept in its entirety neither of their ac- 
counts nor even that contained in the Complete Peerage (sub ‘ Eu’). It 
seems desirable therefore to set out the evidence afresh. 

William of Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 75) cites the sons of Count William 
I in the order: Robert, William, Hugh. So also does Robert of Torigny 
(ibid. p. 251) who adds that William was horum medius. The foundation 
narrative of St. Pierre-sur-Dives likewise gives this order (Gall. Christ. 
xi, Instr. col. 153). A charter of Henry I of England in 1124 spoke of 
the sons of the Countess Lesceline as filiis suis Hugone Lexoviensi episcopo, 
Roberto et Willelmo (ibid. col. 158). Here it would seem that Hugh was 
placed first owing to his precedence as a spiritual person, but Robert precedes 
William so that the statement of the chroniclers is not really contradicted. 

On the other hand, an early charter of Holy Trinity, Rouen (Cartul. 
S. Trin. Yoth., ed. Deville, no. lxix) alludes to the Countess Lesceline and 
to filiis suis Hugone, Willelmo Roberto. This led Prentout (Mem. Soc. 
Antiq. Caen, 1936, pp. 132-5) to assert that Hugh was the eldest son and 
Robert the youngest, and the Complete Peerage (v. 152) similarly observes 
that ‘ Hugh and William were both senior to Robert’. It would, how- 
ever, be unusual at this date for the eldest son of a count to enter the Church, 
and an analysis of the available evidence shows that the theory advanced 
by the Complete Peerage and by Prentout is untenable. A joint charter 
by Duke Robert I and Robert, archbishop of Rouen, in favour of Rouen 
Cathedral is subscribed with the sign of Roberti filii Willelmi comitis 
(Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i, col. 145). This must 
forfeiture in the case of the first two Williams; by merger in the case of Stephen ; 
by escheat in the case of Stephen’s son, William. There was thus here a succession 


of fresh grants. During the last quarter of the twelfth century Eu and Evreux were 


the only two Norman counties which were held by a title dating back to the days of 
Robert I. 
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be the future count of Eu. The charter certainly passed before 1035, 
and it seems probable that it should be assigned to about the year 1030. 
The duke and the archbishop quarrelled at the beginning of the reign, 
and the latter having been besieged in Evreux fled to Francia ; not long 
afterwards they were reconciled, and the archbishop returned to Normandy 
(Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, p. 100). The present charter probably passed 
at the time of the reconciliation, and at all events when every allowance 
has been made for the subscription of very youthful persons in the diplo- 
mata of this period (see above, p. 137, n. 5) it would seem safe to conclude 
that the birth of Robert, later count of Eu, could not have taken place much, 
if at all, after 1020. But Hugh his brother was certainly born later than 
this. William of Poitiers (Giles, Scriptores, p. 118), who was archdeacon 
of Lisieux, states that Hugh was a young man (juvenis) when he became 
bishop of that See. His appointment may, however, confidently be placed 
in 1049-50 since Hugh himself appears as bishop in the latter year, whilst 
his predecessor was present at the Council of Rheims in October, 1049 
(Hefele-Leclerc, Hist. des Conciles, iv. 1018; Gall. Christ. xi, col. 767), 
Hugh, it appears, was junior to Robert. 

Among the sons of Lesceline, there thus only remains that William to 
whom Robert of Torigny in a passage of doubtful authority applied 
the nickname of ‘ Busac ’, and to whom, also, Freeman devoted an ap- 
pendix in his Norman Conquest (vol. iii, ed. 1869, Note P). According to 
William of Jumiéges (ed. Marx, p. 75) this man at some time became 
count of Soissons, and such he is generally supposed to have been. The 
fact, which is very possibly true, seems, however, to lack sufficient con- 
firmation. It appears that a William, count of Soissons, was present in 
1059 at the coronation of Philip I (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. France. xi. 33), 
and a charter for St. Nicaise of Rheims of 28 September 1066 shows him 
to have married Alais, daughter of Rainald, count of Soissons; he was 
living in May 1076, but dead in 1082 (Prou, Rec. . . . Actes de Philippe 
I, 78. But it is not certain that this William, count of Soissons, was 
identical with William, son of Lesceline. Indeed, Aubrey of the Three 
Fountains (Bouquet, op. cit. xi. 262, cf. x. 288), together with a 
twelfth-century genealogy (ibid. xiv. 5) on which he possibly relied, give 
a wholly different account of the descent of the county of Soisso s at this 
time, and this account is, in part, and by implication, suppor d by re- 
marks made by Guibert of Nogent in his autobiography (op. cit. xii. 264). 
The matter may, therefore, be left in suspense. 

A more robust scepticism must be entertained respecting the current 
notion that William the son of Lesceline headed a rebellion against Duke 
William. Freeman, in commenting upon this, noted that ‘the story is 
told by no one except William of Jumiéges’ (Norman Conquest, loc. cit.), 
but he bowed to that authority. The paragraph which describes this 
rebellion was not, however, written by William of Jumiéges at all, but 
is the result of an interpolation by Orderic Vitalis which was further 
glossed at a later date by Robert of Torigny (Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 
pp. 173, 251). Its value as evidence is thus much diminished. More- 
over, this interpolated account occurs in the chronicle at a point where 
there might have been expected a description of the rebellion of William, 
count of Arques. It seems, therefore, very possible that Orderic here 
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confused the two Williams, and that when Robert of Torigny added the 
second gloss under the heading ‘ De rebellione Willelmi Bussacii comitis 
Aucensis ’, he was merely making an inference from what Orderic had, 
previously, and erroneously, said before him. The point is very relevant, 
for if, in fact, William the son of Lesceline had at any time been count of 
Eu he might be supposed to have been the eldest son of Count William I. 
There is no evidence to suggest this and it is contradicted, implicitly by 
William of Jumiéges, and explicitly by Robert of Torigny himself (ibid. 
pp. 75, 251). Finally a charter (Cart. S. Trin. Roth. no. ii), which passed 
before 1054, contains in the same sentence a reference to Willelmus filius 
Willelmi comitis, and to Robertus comes frater eius. It would seem that 
Robert was a count when his brother William was not so distinguished. 

It is in the light of these considerations that there falls to be examined 
the most recent theory of the early descent of the county of Eu. Prentout 
(op. cit. p. 134) in 1936 suggested that William ‘ Bussac ’ being the second 
son of Count William I obtained the comté on the death of his father, and 
that, having rebelled, he was succeeded as count of Eu by his younger 
brother, Robert. This theory is based in the first instance on the evidence 
of Robert of Torigny which has been shown to be most unsatisfactory, 
and in respect of the relative ages of Lesceline’s children it is demonstrably 
false. Prentout, however, sought confirmation for it in the charter of 
Holy Trinity, Rouen, which has been cited above (Cart. S. Trin. Roth., 
no. lxix). That charter describes how the Countess Lesceline together 
with her sons, Hugh, William, and Robert, was ejected from Eu; but 
further analysis of this text shows that Prentout’s inference that the 
ejection took place after a rebellion by William, son of Lesceline, cannot 
be sustained. In the first place it is noteworthy that neither William nor 
Robert, his brother, is here styled count. Secondly, the gift recorded in the 
charter was made by Lesceline ‘in domo sua juxta Sancti Nicholai oratorium ’. 
This may now be shown to have been in Rouen. Less than a hundred 
yards north of the cathedral runs the Rue Saint Nicolas, and in that street 
before the Revolution stood the parish church of St. Nicholas. It was 
a small church, and must have been a small parish. Now, Farin in his 
Histoire de la ville de Rouen (ed. 1663, ii. 148) gives a translation of a charter 
by which Henry (the sixth) count of Eu gave the church of St. Nicholas 
to the cathedral, and the authenticity of this charter is confirmed by the 
cartulary of Le Tréport (ed. Laffleur de Kermingant) which shows that its 
witnesses were men of the count of Eu. This identifies the oratorium 
next to which in the earlier half of the eleventh century stood the house 
whither the Countess Lesceline and her sons fled from Eu. But Rouen 
was the very last place to which an unsuccessful rebel against a Norman 
duke would fly, and it is most probable that the ejection of Lesceline and 
her sons was the work of Count Gilbert (see above, pp. 139, 140). 

Further evidence thus seems to be needed before the rebellion of 
William the son of Lesceline, as described by Orderic and Robert of 
Torigny, and as accepted by modern writers, can be admitted as an his- 
torical fact. And on all grounds it appears that the order of the sons of 
Count William I as given in the chroniclers—namely, Robert, William, 
Hugh—is correct. It was the eldest son of Count William I—Robert— 
who in due course succeeded his father as count of Eu. 








Thomas de Wykes and his Chronicle 


I 


HE odd typographical relation between the chronicle of 

Thomas Wykes and the Annals of Oseney, which are printed 
as parallel texts in the Rolls Series, is a familiar reminder that 
Wykes became a canon of the Augustinian house of Oseney. 
His royalist sympathies distinguish him from other chroniclers of 
the Baron’s War, and the independence and vigour of his narra- 
tive from 1258 to 1288 render his account of these thirty years 
‘of almost unique importance ’.! Thus the really valuable part 
of the chronicle relates chiefly to a period when Wykes was not 
a monk, for one of the few known facts about him is that he took 
the habit in 1282. It is the object of this paper to discover who 
he was and how he came to have such excellent sources of infor- 
mation. 

From Luard’s edition we know only that Wykes was likely to 
have written the chronicle attributed to him because it gives the 
precise date at which he became a canon of Oseney, and three 
other pieces of what looks like family history. Since no other 
person or family is so treated, Luard, following Bale, assumed 
that Wykes was the author. The extracts edited by Pauli added 
Liebermann’s conclusion that the verses in praise of Edward I, 
secundum Thomam de Wyca compositi, were based upon the 
chronicle, and that the authorship of the latter was, therefore, 
hardly to be doubted.* In one point we can add at once to the 
accepted story. Luard drew attention to the entry for 1221, 
which runs: Natus est Thomas in vigilia S. Gregorii, i.e. 11 March 
1222.4 His comment was that if this refers to St. Thomas 

1T. F. Tout, in D.N.B. Ixiii. 232. Of his narrative for the years 1265-7 Dr. E. F. 
Jacob has said ‘ there is no account which so clearly shows the relation between the 
state of the country and the policy of the government, or maintains such a broad 


general view of the social condition of the country, as that of Wykes, after Matthew 
Paris perhaps the most acute chronicler of the century’ (Ozf. Studies in Social and 
Legal History, viii. 147, n. 2). 

2 Robert de Wyka died December 1246 (p. 96), Edith de Wyka died December 
1269 (p. 230), Thomas became a canon on 14 April 1282 (p. 292), and John de Wykes 
took his vows on 28 March 1283 (p. 295). 


3 Pertz, ‘ Scriptores,’ xxvii, Pol. Songs (Camden Soc.), ed Wright, pp. 128-32. 
*P. 62. 
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Aquinas it is antedated by five years. But it seems unlikely that 
Wykes would have referred to St. Thomas in this familiar way 
and then made a mistake of five years ; and if he did not really 
know Aquinas so well, why does he not distinguish him from 
other Thomases ? Wykes had Dominican friends, but he does 
not mention St. Thomas elsewhere, and he gives no other informa- 
tion whatever under this year. So far as can be discovered 
11 March 1222 is not a famous birthday. It may, therefore, be 
suggested that this entry is parallel to those giving family in- 
formation, and that Thomas de Wykes, the chronicler, was 
born on 11 March 1222, we shall not be very far wrong in 
assigning his birth to this year. He would thus be about sixty 
when he took up his pension at Oseney, and therefore we cannot 
doubt the value of his testimony to what happened in the 
Barons’ War. 

This is*the only internal evidence bearing directly on the 
author’s history. The publication, however, of Dr. Salter’s 
Oseney Chartulary put the matter on quite a different footing. 
Its evidence amply confirms Dr. Salter’s conclusion that the 
Thomas de Wykes of the chartulary is the Thomas de Wykes of 
the chronicle. The relevant deeds ' show that Wykes bought six 
cottages in Oxford in 1268-9, giving them to Oseney in 1269-70, 
and that in return the abbey granted him a pension of one mark, 
and his brother Robert a pension of one pound (1 August 1270). 
In November 1270 an elaborate fine was made concerning Elm 
Hall, in St. Michael’s, Oxford, which he granted to Oseney, 
receiving it back for life, on condition that a canon should say 
daily masses for the soul of Philip of Eye, his ancestors, and his 
heirs. Further conditions are given in a lease of about the same 
date, which states that if Wykes did not wish to live in Elm Hall 
the abbey would pay him sixty shillings a year. Otherwise he 
was to have a repairing lease at a nominal rent of one penny, and 
the hall was to revert to the abbey if he changed his way of life 
(i.e. by becoming a monk). In other words, he made in the 
autumn of 1270 all arrangements necessary for his retirement to 
Oxford, with the intention of becoming a canon of Oseney at a 
later date. But there is no proof that he actually retired to Elm 
Hall in 1270. The chronicle reads rather as if the author were 
in London at least part of the time until about 1274, and Wykes 
did not grant to Oseney his capitale managium in London until 
14 November 1279,? by which time he was almost certainly living 
in Oxford, at Elm Hall, which was an academic hall in the 
fourteenth century. 

1 Oseney Chartulary (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1929-36), i. 98-100 ; iii. 34. 

* Oseney Chartulary, v. 359. This was in the parish of St. Sepulchre’s outside 
Newgate, next door to Sir Robert de Ludham, of Suffglk. 


9 
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These deeds also provide the clue to the whole background 
and history of Thomas de Wykes, by naming his especial bene- 
factors and friends. These were three in number: Mr. John 
Trussebut ; Gilbert [Romanus], formerly prior of Etone; and 
Philip of Eye, his principal benefactor, for whom he founded a 
chantry. We have independent testimony that the first was a 
Dominican scholar from Cambridge, as some of his disputations 
have survived.! He is not mentioned in the chronicle. Gilbert, 
on the other hand, is clearly Gilbertus Romanus, formerly prior 
of Nuneaton in Warwickshire. He became a Dominican at 
Oxford in 1249 according to information found in the chronicle 
and apparently nowhere else.2 Concerning Philip of Eye there 
are three entries in the chronicle. Before considering these, it is 
to be noted that these half-dozen facts would of themselves 
suffice to clinch the identity of Thomas de Wykes, the donor, 
with the canon of Oseney, and add to the probability that he 
was also the chronicler. His Dominican interests are confirmed 
by these documents as an individual trait, and not as a feature 
brought fortuitously into prominence by the written sources 
available to a chronicler writing at the close of the century. It 
is important, too, that he should be described in the Oseney 
deeds in 1270 as rector of Caister St. Edmunds in Norfolk,® as 
this may help us to localize his family, and it is noticeable that 
although his relatives may be alluded to—there is a fault in the 
parchment which may have removed the éssential letters in the 
word [parenti|bus—they are nowhere named in these deeds, with 
the exception of his brother Robert. 

The interest of these benefactions to Oseney is thus in ‘pro- 
viding clues to the history of Thomas de Wykes, the canon, and 
indications of his personal interests and connexions. The most 
obvious and striking fact is that in taking out a lease he estab- 
lished a chantry for the soul of his benefactor, Philip of Eye, who 
was shortly to become treasurer of England. Philip receives in 
the chronicle a short eulogy in rhythmical Latin, describing him 
as wealthy, cultivated, and generous.‘ Wykes, indeed, tells us 


1 Little and Pelster, Ozford Theologians (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 121 and index. The 
name seems to have caused some trouble, but should remind historians of the Clintons, 
Trussebut, and Bassets of Ordericus Vitalis, lib. xi, cap. 2. See further, below, pp. 
170-1. 

2 Wykes, pp. 98, 101. Gilbert, who may be a relative of John Romeyn, archbishop 
of York, assumed the habit on 31 May 1249, and was professed on 11 June 1250. 

* This is perhaps more likely to be Caister St. Edmunds by Norwich, a Bury living 
(Blomefield, Norfolk, v. 426), than Caister St. Edmunds by Yarmouth on the Gurnay 
barony. The latter was a wardship held by William de Cantilupe Il, the steward of 
the household from 1238 to 1251 and thereafter to 1281 presumably by his heirs. See 
Cal. Ing. p.m. ii. 469, and Dugdale, Baronage, s.v. Gurnay. 

**Vir save reddituum et possessionum tam ecclesiasticarum quam secularium 
adeptione preclarus, et non solum profuse elegantia virtutum venustatus in animo, 
verum etiam sapientia pariter et dapsilitate refulgens, ciborum et potuum famosissimus 
erogator ’ (Wykes, p. 271). 
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more about him than any other chronicler and most modern 
historians, for he gives us the exact day of the week and month 
upon which the treasurer assumed and laid down his office. But 
in another way Wykes is oddly reticent, for he makes no mention 
of the fact that Philip, before becoming treasurer of Englana, 
had for many years been treasurer to Richard of Cornwall, a 
position of great responsibility and power, when Richard was at 
the height of his fame.’ 

The introduction of this man in 1270 into the biography of 
Thomas de Wykes completely alters.the balance of the story. 
It has not until recently been possible to do more than guess at 
what Wykes was doing before he went to Oseney in 1282, but it 
may now be asserted with some confidence that he was closely 
associated with the household of Richard of Cornwall. This is 
the simplest and indeed the obvious explanation of his intimate 
connexion with the Earl’s treasurer, and his extensive special 
information about Richard and his family. 

It has often been noticed that though ‘ royalist ’ in the civil 
war Wykes was by no means favourable to Henry III personally. 
Luard observed that the Lord Edward was made the hero of the 
Barons’ War, but Tout was probably the first to point out that 
Wykes’s real hero is Richard of Cornwall. It is not that he 
eulogizes Richard, except in a formal way, but that Richard’s 
doings bulk larger than those of anyone else in the book, and 
Wykes is the sole authority for much of the information about 
him. All the unfortunate or awkward occurrences of Richard’s 
earlier life, which Wykes could have taken from Matthew Paris, 
even if he had no other sources of information, are slurred over or 
ignored. There is nothing of the rising of 1227, of the earl’s 
ambiguous part in Richard Marshal’s rebellion, of his last rising 
against the king in 1238. But his loans to the Crown are em- 
phasized and the Evesham settlement is decried as a bad one, 
possibly because Richard got nothing out of it. Wykes, of course, 
knew the earl only in later life. To Matthew Paris he had been 
a young man of great promise, a man of some personality : to 
Wykes he is an institution. It is unnecessary, here, to specify 
the detail about Richard of. Cornwall which Wykes supplies. 
Most of it has passed into the biographies of the earl, and is 
convincing evidence that Wykes was interested in Richard of 
Cornwall, and may well have been one of his officials between 
about 1256 and 1272, possibly as a chaplain.? 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls (1247-58), p. 61; Cal. Ch. R. ii. 25. 

® Striking examples of this are the precise way in which Wykes gives the exact 
dates of Earl Richard’s visits to Germany and assigns numbers to them, e.g. ‘ Eodem 
anno [1262] xi kal. Julii dominus rex Alemanniae recessit de Londonia ad transfre- 
tandum tertia vice in Alemanniam’ (p. 131); his accurate knowledge and elaborate 
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Among what may be termed subordinate themes, an interest 
in London events is prominent under the years 1256 to 1278. 
During the years 1263-4 the bulk of what is of value is London 
news—the names of the leaders of the ribalds and their behaviour, 
the detailed description of looting, the treatment of the Jews.? 
It is here that the manor of Isleworth and Richard of Cornwall’s 
new park there is twice mentioned: once because Simon de 
Montfort’s army encamped there in August 1263, and again in 
the same year when the mob broke in and pillaged it. If Berk- 
hampsted and Wallingford be excluded as belonging to general 
history, this manor alone, out of all the vast possessions of Earl 
Richard, is singled out for mention. What happened thers had 
no general significance, but Wykes had special knowledge of it. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that he was there, or not far 
away, in 1263—4.? . 

In this search for themes in which the writer appears to be 
interested we meet at the outset his extraordinarily confused 
account of the year 1259. It reads as if he had jotted down his 
first thoughts on the events leading to the civil war, and during 
this operation had conflated the events of 1259-61, putting them 
all under one year. Under 1260 he made a fresh start, and, 
beginning to recall events more accurately, fairly rapidly fell into 
the stride of his narrative. After writing a few pages he feels 
his way towards the pious initiwm for each year which character- 
izes the remainder of his chronicle.* In attempting to disentangle 
what is put under 1259 we come upon one odd fact, if it is such, 
not recorded in other chronicles. This is that when the king was 
staying in the bishop of London’s palace at St. Paul’s—in May 
1261, when Henry was working effectively against the Baronial 
Council—the exchequer was moved thither from Westminster.‘ 
Whether this really happened or is a confusion with something 
caused by the fire at the Palace which spread to the Receipt in 
analysis of the Award between Edward and Gloucester in 1270, of which there is no 
discussion elsewhere : his correct description of Richard’s third wife as de Falkenberg, 
not, as Oseney, de Falkenstein (cf. infra, p. 175); the unusual interest in the move- 


ments of Gaston de Béarn, whose daughter married Henry of Almain (p. 222). 

1 Wykes gives greater attention to ceremonies, such as the consecration of bishops, 
when they take place in London. 

2? Pp. 135, 140. Richard had created great local ill-feeling by constructing a 
vivarium or stagnum called Fishburn on Hounslow Heath, and a park in Isleworth. 
The fishpond was said to block the highway, and was the subject of repeated com- 
plaints by the jurors of various London wards in 1275. Richard claimed extensive 
liberties in this hundred, which he held with Heston, Twickenham, and Wytton, and 
£21 in rent from Queenhithe. It was in his bailiwick of Berkhampsted (Rot. Hund. 
i, 404, 429-33 ; cf. Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 462). 

* The entry for 1264 begins with a liturgical note, that for 1265 with a ‘ seasonal 
introduction ’ of the type common in vernacular romances, e.g. in ‘ Fulk FitzWarin’, 
1266 (p. 185), and succeeding years have what I have styled the pious initium, a 
paraphrastic description of the fact of the Incarnation. 

* Wykes, p. 125. 
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February 1263, is for the present purpose immaterial. The point 
is that when trying to put down what is really important in 
short compass, Wykes thinks it worth while to mention this fact. 
For according to thirteenth-century standards Wykes was not an 
expert financier. He knew about Richard of Cornwall’s loans to 
the king, he was well informed about the reforms of the coinage 
and about the Jews. But this is not ‘modern’ finance. There 
is nothing about the Italian bankers, who financed the king 
throughout the period with which Wykes is dealing, and about 
whom even the Oseney annalist had the essential information. 
Wykes gave, too, the exact date of Philip of Eye’s tenure of the 
treasurership, and though that could be explained on other 
grounds, it is to be borne in mind that the facts have no senti- 
mental value like the date of a man’s profession or his final vows. 

Philip’s successor as treasurer of England, also, is the subject 
of an acute comment, and John de Kirkby, who raised the office 
to unheard-of heights, rouses his warmest interest, though not his 
admiration. Kirkby’s death was followed by the trial of the 
judges in 1289-90, and here it is particularly Adam de Stratton, 
who is noticed. That is not unnatural : Adam had received the 
chamberlainship of the exchequer in fee from the countess of 
Devon in 1276 and had misused his opportunities on a large scale ; 
his villainies made him a godsend to any chronicler. But Wykes 
picks out a unique point of interest. He complains, as no one 
else had thought of doing, of the disgraceful behaviour of the 
countess, who had held the chamberlainship by hereditary right, 
in disinheriting her heirs by alienating that noble office which 
she held in fee. The phrase is remarkable: illud nobile minis- 
terium.1 It was not nobile in any recognizable way, except in the 
fact that it was held by a ‘ noble’ family. The passage calls to 
mind that Wykes has already commented twice before on the 
extent of the Redvers inheritance.2, He had no special interest 
in the family, it is the inheritance that interests him. 

The man for whom we are looking was born in or about 1222, 
and was probably educated at Oxford, about which he has special 
information for the years 1238-46 when he may have been in 
residence. He was intimately associated with Philip of Eye, and 
he was intensely interested in the public activities of Richard of 
Cornwall, though at times surprisingly ignorant of his private 
life.* At some time before 1270 he became rector of Caister St. 
Edmunds in Norfolk. A few months before Earl Richard’s 


1 Wykes, p. 321. The text of this corrupt passage is illud nobile monasterium 
Camerariae. Luard’s suggested Quarreriae for Camerariae is not helpful, and it is 
impossible not to be surprised that he missed the obvious emendation of monasterium 
to ministerium. 


2 Wykes, pp. 222, 261. ‘Cf. infra, p. 175. 
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death, Philip of Eye became treasurer of England, and Wykes 
made all arrangements to settle down in Oxford at Elm Hall, 
but with a special clause in the lease in case he did not wish to do 
so (November 1270). But he did not give up his London house 
till 1279. We may not assume that he was actually resident in 
Oxford during the years 1270-8. On the other hand, there is 
nothing to suggest the conclusion that he went to the exchequer 
with Philip of Eye. 

In trying to find a family and home for Thomas de Wykes, or 
de Wyca,! we need not take very seriously the suggestion of 
Anthony & Wood that he came from Wick, ‘a little place as we 
go to Binsey ’, nor is there much to be said in favour of Wick 
Hamon, or for another and a nearer Wick at Stainswick in 
Shrivenham, in Berkshire.? In this West-Midland region we are, 
in fact, in a land of wics, Heydon Wick, Cerney Wick, Wick in 
Lacock, Wick in Tisbury (by Shaftesbury Abbey), Wick by 
Pershore, and the Wicks of Dorset and Somerset. There are a 
number of families of knightly rank called Wykes in this region, 
and some of them preserve in the twelfth and even the thirteenth 
century particularly English names such as Alfred (Wick in 
Tisbury),? Osbert (Wick in Lacock) or Aldred, son of Aldred 
(Worcester).4 This feature may prove of interest, because the 


obit of an Edith de Wyka under 1269 is one of the four pieces of 
family information recorded in our chronicle.6 But in Wiltshire, 


1 Dr. C. T. Onions has very kindly contributed the following note: Old English 
(Anglo-Saxon) wic is an adoption (it is common to the West Germanic languages) 
of Latin vicus, row of houses, quarter of a town, street, village, which is cognate 
with ofxos. 

The nominative wic and certain of the inflexional forms, e.g. wice, are normally 
represented by wich, as in Ipswich, with many others, and Nantwich, &c., where wich 
may have meant originally the group of buildings connected with a salt-working. 

Other forms, such as the genitive plural wica and the dative plural wicum, because 
of the following a or u, preserved the k sound, and this k& is seen in Wikes or 
Wykes, Wiz, and Wicken. (The retention of the longi or the shortening of it to i, 
and the local distribution of the forms Wick and Wyke, present difficulties.) 

The O.E. antecedent of Wikes and Wiz was presumably wica (genitive pl.), ‘ of 
the dairy-farms’, which normally gave wike. But the final e ceased to be signi- 
ficant of the meaning, and so the form was interpreted as (of the) wikes or wiz ; hence 
the use of the forms with the plural suffix -s. 

The O.E. antecedent of Wicken was wicum (dative pl.), ‘at the dairy-farms’ (et 
pam) wicum. Later forms of this are wicon, wican, wiken. Compare Oaken (in 
Staffordshire) for (et Pim) acum, ‘at the oaks’; Headlam for (at pam) hapléam, 
dative pl. of hepléah, ‘ clearing overgrown with heather’; Leam (in Northumberland) 
for léam, dative pl. of léah, ‘ clearing’. Ripon is another example of a dative plural: 
0.E. Hrypum, from the tribal name Hrype, which is found also in Repton. 

The use of the dative plural can of course be paralleled from German, &c. (e.g. 
Baden, like O.E. Bapum, the original of Bath), and in the Latin locative-dative Aquis, 
which gave Aiz. 

* V.C.H. Berks, iv. 507-8. The manor grew up out of land held in villeinage by 
Ailric in 1189 of Glastonbury Abbey. 

’ Book of Fees, p. 743. * Pipe Roll, 1190, pp. 84, 178. 

5 Supra, p. 157, n. 2. 
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the county par excellence of sergeanties connected with the royal 
household, we notice the lands associated with the FitzGerald 
chamberlainship, and this we may tentatively regard as a limiting 
factor in our search among the places and families called Wick. 
It should be a factor of some utility, for it may be imagined that 
in the thirteenth-century exchequer the deputyships were only 
open to established families, and the number of such families 
called Wykes and connected with the FitzGerald chamberlainship 
can but rarely have achieved plurality. The manor attached to 
the FitzGerald chamberlainship was Sevenhampton, in Wiltshire, 
and in 1242 a Mr. Richard dé Wykes held half a fee a mile away 
at Grove Farm, South Merston, on the FitzGerald barony.! 
Further, there was such a family established in the service of the 
exchequer, at least from 1195 to 1250. It can hardly be doubted 
that this is the family that held Grove Farm. Like so many 
Wiltshire tenants they may well have held in other counties also. 
This is a reputable county family of Wykes, and it survives one 
of the tests by which it is hoped to arrive at the home of Thomas 
de Wykes the chronicler. It provides, too, a noteworthy link 
with Oseney by way of the nearby Wamborough estate, with which 
Alexander Swerford was concerned while he was at the exchequer. 
Consequently, when we find Alexander Swerford and a John de 
Wika side by side at the exchequer, it is reasonable to assume that 
this is a Wiltshire Wyke. This John and his successors may now be 
noticed as potential claimants to kinship with Thomas de Wykes. 

John de Wika was an usher of the exchequer in succession to 
Laurence the usher (1192—4).2, On the other hand, in speaking 
of the early career of Alexander de Swerford, who compiled the 
Red Book of the Exchequer, Dr. Hall has, with some probability, 
described this John as a chamberlain, i.e. as a deputy of Warin 
FitzGerald.* It is possible that John was a deputy chamberlain 

1 Book of Fees, p. 717; cf. Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. III, no. 364. This half-fee in 
Sevenhampton was returned in Henry FitzGerald’s carta of 1166 as held by Jordan de 
Wicham, which suggests that he came from West Wickham on the same honour in 
Kent (Red Book, p. 356; cf. Farrer, Fees, iii. 224, and cf. p. 19i ior Wickham in Kent). 

2 Presumably Laurence died in 1194—5 as there is no payment in the Pipe Roll for 
1195. This Laurence is probably to be identified with Laurence de Scaccario who 
attests with Elias de Scaccario (before 1196) in the Missenden Chartulary (Bucks. 
Rec. Soc. vol. 2), p. 123. He cannot therefore be identical with Laurence son of 
Eleanor who did not make fine for his inheritance until 1205, and the sergeanty of the 
ushership did not, therefore, pass directly from father to son, as has been supposed, 
on the death of the first sergeant in fee, Roger of Wallingford. It is suggested here 
that John de Wika bought the wardship of Laurence son of Eleanor (cf. the position 
of William Druell in 1217). 

*The context suggests this interpretation: ‘Elias sergeant of the Treasury, 
Alexander [de Swerford] clerk of John de Wika, and Robert son of Terric [the Mauduit 
deputy-chamberlain] ’, Red Book, i, p. xxxviii. Thomas de Wyke, parson of Harewood, 
who was represented in court by Alexander clericus [i.e. de Swerford], was probably 
no relative. Harewood Church was claimed by the FitzGeralds (Curia Regis Rolls, 


ii, 248, 307; Farrer, Fees, i. 108) and the manor was one of their demesne manors, 
but there is a Wyke upon it. 
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and had bought the custody of the ushership—the hereditary 
sergeant being a minor. After this we find Matthew, usher of 
the exchequer in 1235 and Matthew de Wika, no doubt identical, 
usher in 1249. That he is described as usher rather than deputy 
chamberlain need not detain us.1 About 1250 there is a deed in 
which Thomas Esperun [the Redvers, formerly FitzGerald, deputy 
chamberlain], Henry de Wyk, and William de Arkesden [also on 
the Redvers fee] are all described as clerks of the exchequer.’ 
There is thus a connexion, extending over a period of at least 
sixty years, between a Wike family and the FitzGerald-Redvers 
chamberlainship in which it is suggested that Thomas de Wykes 
the chronicler, who so carefully notices details concerning 
exchequer history and the Redvers inheritance, was interested. 
If the trail followed thus far is not a false one, Thomas de Wykes 
the chronicler, born in 1222, might be related to Matthew de 
Wykes the usher of the exchequer from 1236 to 1249. In pursuit 
of this we turn to the chronicler’s interest in London. He had a 
house there until 1279 and he was unusually well informed about 
Isleworth in 1263-4. Now, as an exchequer official for at least 
fifteen years Matthew de Wykes should have left some traces in 
London. 

These have survived among the Feet of Fines. Between the 
years 1235 and 1251—the dates are interesting—a Matthew de 
Wikes, by a number of transactions, acquires property in Heston 
and places nearby.’ This fits in with a writ of 11 Henry III to 
release Matthew de Estone from local burdens at the petition of 
Margery de Redvers, because he is a tenant on the chamberlain’s 
fee.4 Thus it is the link between Matthew de Wikes of Estone, 
and Matthew de Wikes the usher, and at the same time it identifies 
him as a Redvers deputy at the exchequer. There was a manor 
of le Wyke in Isleworth, Heston, and Twickenham, and no other 
Wyke in Middlesex save the Templar’s manor in Hackney.’ The 
- place in question is now Wyke Green, two miles north-west of 
Isleworth. 

Here, then, is a curious meeting of the trails. Matthew de 
Wikes is a deputy chamberlain 1238-49 and established within 
Richard of Cornwall’s important liberty of Isleworth, where we 
supposed the chronicler Thomas de Wykes to. be living in 1263-4. 
If this is the solution it is singularly unsatisfactory, for Matthew 

1 See my note on ‘ Matthew Cheker ’, ante, lix. pp. 252, seqq. 

2 Anc. Deeds, A. 4711. The deed is undated, but must be before 1255 on account 
of the presence of Thomas Esperun. 

® Feet of Fines, London and Middlesex, pp. 24, 27, 28, 31, 32, 34. In 1254 he sells 
a rent in Northwood (p. 36). 

* Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer, p. 561, n. 

> Feet of Fines, London and Middlesex, p. 193 (temp. Hen. VI); Place-Name Society, 


Middlesex ; Lysons, Environs of London, ii. 456, cites it from the Inq. p.m. of the earl 
of Cornwall, but it is not mentioned in the Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, no. 604. 
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de Wikes does not hold illud nobile ministerium Camerariae, he is 
a deputy, and so were his predecessors, and he may well have left 
Isleworth before Thomas de Wykes ever set foot there. Although 
a family connexion between this Matthew and the chronicler 
would provide an adequate background for some aspects of the 
chronicle, the link with Richard of Cornwall does not seem 
adequately explained. 

Above all, it does not lead us to the chronicler’s friends. His 
foremost benefactor is a Suffolk man. He lives next door to a 
Suffolk man in London. Mr. John Trussebut is from Cambridge. 
The chronicle is particularly full and valuable on the fall of Ely.’ 
It seems worth-while, therefore, to re-examine the narrative to 
see if any further local interests appear. It is at once obvious, 
in the really important years 1264-7, that they do. Wykes is 
concerned over Henry de Montfort’s seizure of the wool-clip ; * 
he has detailed knowledge of the coastguard measures in 1264, 
but only in East Anglia ;* he sides with Yarmouth against the 
Cinque Ports; * he seems proud of Norwich and its cathedral ° 
—his rectory of Caister St. Edmunds was nearby. When he 
mentions the lesser barons they are from the eastern counties, for 
example, a Suffolk baron, William le Blunt.? He knows that the 
Ferrers party concentrated at a place called Suffeldfrith (i.e. a 
wood called Suffield by Gunton, north of Norwich).® It is these 
slight and unimportant pieces of information that betray the man 
even more than his wide knowledge of East Anglian events—a 
knowledge that is equally prominent in 1284-9.° It is therefore 
desirable to examine the Wyke families in the eastern counties. 
Here we are upon ground familiar to the topographer and genea- 
logist, and the search though complicated is not impossible, 
because, although the counties concerned are a warren of places 
called Wick, alone or in combination, few families of knightly 
rank are concerned. In Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex in 


the thirteenth century there is in fact only one group of persons 
to be considered.’ 


1 Wykes, pp. 207 ff. * Ibid. pp. 158-9. 

3 Ibid. p. 154. 4 Ibid. pp. 154, 157-8. 

5 Ibid. p. 193. ® Supra, p. 159, n. 3. 

7 Wykes, p. 139. 8 Ibid. p. 187. 

® This is not an Oseney interest. The abbey had very slight territoriai interests in 
East Anglia—a rent at Dunwich, and another at Great Yarmouth are insufficient to 
account for the prominence of this theme. 

10 The family that founded the nunnery in this place at Wix in the north-east of 
Essex by the Stour has no demonstrable connexion with our problem and may there- 
fore be quickly dismissed. The Domesday tenant was Walter the Deacon, whose 
sons Walter Mascherel and Alexander de Wix founded the priory at the request of 
their sister Edith. After this it might have been expected that Edith would become 
a nun, but she married and handed down her share of the family estates to the families 
of Windsor and Hastings. Alexander de Wix was heirless and alienated the manor of 
Wix to Ralph de,Hastings. The overlordship thus descended with the barony of 
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This is centred in Blackbourne hundred in Suffolk, holding 
through the barony of Blunt (the baron mentioned above) of 
Richard of Cornwall’s honour of Eye and, in part, of Bury St. 
Edmunds. Philip of Eye, whose name in this case means some- 
thing, had considerable property in some of the same vills. It 
might seem then that we ought to relinquish illud nobile minis- 
terium as a will o’ the wisp, but on this point judgement may be 
reserved until we have investigated Wickenhall in Blackbourne 
hundred and the adjoining manors. We might have reached 
it sooner had it been a parish or in the gazeteers. A Wykes family 
in this neighbourhood deserves a close scrutiny, for if a member 
of this family took service with Richard of Cornwall, after being 
educated at Oxford, he might well become rector of Caister, and 
then, following Philip of Eye, retire to Oseney to write such a 
chronicle as we possess. 

There were two manors of Wykes in this hundred,’ about 
seven miles north-east of Bury St. Edmunds, in the parishes of 
Bardwell, Stanton, and Langham, and the neighbouring parish of 
Walsham le Willows. Each could be described as the manor of 
Wykes in Bardwell. What appears to be the more northern one 
claimed the advowson of the church of Bardwell.2, This manor, 
or part of it, was in 1214 in the hands of Adam de Wikes, a deacon.® 


In 1242-3 and 1271 it was held by Nicholas de Wykes alias de 
Sancto Edmundo, and he had been succeeded before 1280 by his 


Hastings of Little Easton from early in Henry II’s reign. The descent of the three 
manors into which the parish was divided shows no sign of any Wykes family.* 

Of the other places called Wick or Wykes in these counties it will suffice to say that 
no Wykes family of any substance can be associated with Wicks Ufford,t the bishop 
of Norwich’s manor of Bishop’s Wyke by Ipswich, Wickham Skeith, or Wickham 
Bonhunt by Newport in Essex. 

* (Morant, Essex, i. 466). The descent of this barony has been clearly demon- 
strated by L. Landon, ‘The Barony of Little Easton and the family of Hastings’, 
in Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. N.S. xix. (1930), 174-9. This is the Wykes of the 1298 
custumal printed, ibid. i. (1878), 109. 

+ Held in demesne by the Ufford family, ultimately of the honour of Richmond 
(Rot. Hund, ii. 200). 

1 Blackbourne hundred may be fully known from many points of view through 
Mr. E. Powell’s admirable book, A Suffolk Hundred in 1283 (Cambridge, 1910). 
The ‘ Return as to lands’ of 1280 there printed tends to obscure the local importance 
of the Wykes family as it is a Bury document, and they apparently held most of their 
lands through Blunt of the honour of Eye. But the holdings of the family we are to 
consider are visible in the tax-lists of 1283, printed by Mr. Powell. By that time they 
are in the hands of the co-heirs of Blunt. What is above described as the northern 
manor of Wykes in Bardwell is also known from an extent of c. 1300 printed in MVorw. 
and Norf. Arch. Soc. xiv. (1901), 1-56. In 1265 it was worth £13 16s. 8d. (Misc. Ing. 
no. 882). 

?The manor of Wykes included the advowsons of Bardwell and Knettishall in 
1265 (Close Rolls (1264-8), p. 219). Nicholas de Sancto Edmundo was successful in 
claiming it against the prior of Bromholm in 1271 (Abbrev. Plac. p. 179), but lost it 
again in 1286 (State Trials, Camden Soc. pp. 67-70). 

3 Curia Regis Rolls, vii. 136-7. 
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son Henry.!' This was held of the honour of Valoines for half a 
fee.2 It is not suggested that the chronicler was directly con- 
nected with this family, which is only noticed because of its 
proximity to and dealings with the lords of the other manor of 
Wykes in Bardwell. 

This other manor, which appears to have been the more 
southerly one, possibly the later Wickenhall, lay in the parishes 
of Bardwell, Langham, and Walsham. It was held at the time 
of the Barons’ War by Sir Richard de Wykes, whose predecessor 
was Robert, son of Ralph de Wykes (1202-29). The overlordship 
of this manor was vested in the barony of Blunt. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the family had been 
closely connected with the court, for Robert le Blunt was a com- 
panion of the Conqueror, and William, his grandson, was usher 
in the household of the Young Henry until 1173, when he joined 
Henry II. The William killed at Lewes was, however, standard- 
bearer to Simon de Montfort. As the caput of this barony was 
at Ixworth, and the bulk of the fees in Blackbourne hundred, the 
association with the caput of Richard of Cornwall’s great East 
Anglian fief at Eye was bound, in time of peace, to be a close one. 
Philip of Eye had lands in the same vill as Sir Richard de Wykes 
at Hepworth and probably elsewhere, for he acquired consider- 
able holdings in this hundred during the period 1250-73.’ 

This Sir Richard, whose predecessor was Robert, has a very 
obvious claim upon our attention, not only as a neighbour of 
Richard of Cornwall and Philip of Eye, but because we need a 
Robert de Wykes to account for the obit recorded in the chronicle 
under 1246. Sir Richard was high in favour at court before the 
civil war,’ but he sided with de Montfort and fought on the 

1 Close Rolls (1237-42), p. 494; Abbrev. Plac. p. 179; Powell, op. cit., passim. 

2 Book of Fees, p. 919. 

3 Feet of Fines, Suffolk, ed. W. Rye, pp. 22, 25; Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 134. 

‘The barony had been reduced from twelve to seven fees before 1166, and there- 
after answered for six in Blackbourne hundred and one in Wiltshire. Four were held 
of the king within the liberty of Bury, and three were held of the honour of Eye. As 
the manor of Wykes does not appear as a Bury fee in 1280 it seems reasonable to 
assume that it was held of the honour of Eye. When William le Blunt was killed at 
Lewes in 1264 the overlordship passed to the families of Criketot and Valoignes as 
co-heirs, and their families will be found holding the Blunt lands in the tax-lists of 
1283, when the Pakenham family, too, had inherited a share in them. Red Book of the 


Exchequer, pp. 408-9, 411 ; Book of Fees, p. 601. On this fee in the eleventh century, 
see D. C. Douglas, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, pp. xciii, 
exlviii, 22. 

® Eyton, Itinerary . . . of Henry II, p. 172. 

® Flores Hist. ii. 497. 

* Feet of Fines, Suffoik, ed. W. Rye, pp. 50, 56 (2), 72, 75. 

8 Close Rolls (1261-4), p. 337, a grant of twelve oaks to Sir Richard de Wykes, on 
26 March 1264, at the instance. of Guy de Lusignan ; and see Cal. Chart. Rolls, ii. 47, 
for a grant of free warren on his demesne lands in Wikes, Bardwell, Langham, and 


Walsham le Willows in 1263. These places are all within a few miles of each other 
and of Eye. 
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baronial side at the storm of Northampton (April 1264). His 
official reward was the custody of the earldom of Winchester, 
vacant by the death of Roger de Quency, three weeks before 
Lewes.! Unofficially he seized, through his agents and relatives, 
the lands of his neighbours in various Suffolk hundreds, including 
Nicholas de Sancto Edmundo’s manor of Wykes in Bardwell. He 
was sufficiently influential in the countryside to have Nicholas 
declared a rebel.2 When the fighting was over Sir Richard 
rapidly obtained (17 February 1266) a full pardon for £10. He 
was a hundred juror in 1275, but by 1280 he was dead.¢ 

If we pursue the Blund-Wykes connexion into Essex we find 
that William le Blund held Wrabness manor, adjacent to Wix 
Priory, of Sir Richard de Wikes and others. As the normal 
positions are here reversed, William le Blund may have mort- 
gaged it. But the Wykes family also appear in the person of 
Aubrey de Wykes who with Philip of Ickworth and William of 
Hobridge held in 1219 the manor of Chalvedon in Pitsea per 
Robertum filium Walteri.6 The history of this fee was traced by 
J. H. Round,’ though without any reference to the family of 
Wykes, for he was interested in the tenants, and these three 
persons seem to have sublet Chalvedon to Robert FitzWalter. 
Chalvedon is in the extreme south of Essex, but two of the three 
names suggest forcibly that we are dealing with Wykes of Black- 
bourne hundred in Suffolk, some fifty miles to the north, as one 
of the Ickworth family was a knight of the hundred side by side 
with Sir Richard de Wykes in 1275.8 Aubrey de Wykes held also 
in Toppesfield in Essex, where he may have lived. This place, in 
the north of Essex, and much nearer to Wykes in Suffolk, had 
been a demesne manor of Hamo Dapifer.* Hamo died leaving a 
sister, who had two daughters, and they sold the estate to the 
Sancto Claro family, who were also neighbours of the Wykes 


1 Close Rolls (1261-4), pp. 358, 407-8 ; (1264-8), p. 50. 

2 Ibid. p. 219; Misc. Ing., nos. 882, 884, 889. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls (1258-66), pp. 555, 566. 

4 Powell, op. cit. p. 18, mentions heres Ricardi de Wikes, and by 1283 the lands had 
escheated. Rot. Hund ii. 154, shows that Richard held also a quarter fee in Yoxford, 
by the coast, which he alienated to Sibton Priory in 1264-5. It is not certain if Sir 
tichard is to be identified with the steward of the bishop of Lincoln of the same name 
who appears 1261-70 in Cai. Pat. Rolls (1258-66), p. 144; (1266-72), pp. 10, 340, 487. 
In 1271 Richard de Wykes had special protection for going on Crusade, but as he 
reappears in Suffolk with Joan his wife in 1272 it may be assumed he did not go (ibid. 
p. 588). 

° Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. ITI, no. 585. This was a Bury manor. 

® Red Book, ii. 499. Chalvedon was half a fee and worth £20 a year. 

7 Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. N.S. xvii. (1926). ‘ Chalvedon, Kelvedon, and Kelvedon 
Hatch ’, pp. 10-22. 

® Rot. Hund. ii. 150, Wm. de Hobridge held also one fee in Cambridgeshire. 

* J. H. Round in Essex Arch. Soc. N.S. vii. 251. Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. IIT, no. 248 ; 
Book of Fees, pp. 232, 238, 276, 1431, 1434. 
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family near Ixworth.! In this and another fee (Finchingfield 
near Steventon and Redwinter) ? Aubrey was in 1219 one of the 
successors of Johannes camerarius of 1212, the ancestor of the 
Chamberlains of Sturmer.* John, in turn, had succeeded Ailward 
the chamberlain, to whom Henry II had given Chalvedon. Now 
Steventon was held by Ailward in William le Blunt’s carta of 
1166. That is one of his original fees : Chalvedon is an accretion. 

With Ailward, ‘whose eminently English name deserves 
attention ’,4 our interest in illud nobile ministertum revives. In 
1166 Ailward was butler to the Young Henry, joining Henry II 
as chamberlain in 1173.5 His fee in Steventon was one of those 
lost to the barony of Blunt in Stephen’s reign, and was thereafter 
held of FitzGerald. So Blund and Ailward were both household 
officials of the Young Henry and later Henry II; Ailward died 
early in 1194,° leaving five children. John the chamberlain, who 
succeeds on all the fees we can see, may reasonably be supposed 
to be one of the sons. Of the others we know nothing, but one 
of the successors, Aubrey, was a Wykes, and another came from 
the same neighbourhood. As Chalvedon, in the south of the 
county, was sublet, and Toppesfield, further north, was sold to a 
neighbour of the Wykes family of Suffolk, it looks as if the family 
were moving north to join relatives with whom we believe the 
chronicler to have been connected. 

The suggestion that occurs most readily is that Ailward had a 
daughter or granddaughter Edith (d. 1269 ?) who married a Wykes, 
if he was not in fact ‘de Wykes’ himself. He is at any rate on 
the same barony and connected with that family of Wykes which 
is linked tenurially with Richard of Cornwall and Philip of Eye. 

If we leave genealogical probabilities for the perhaps more 
certain test of everyday relationships, we may notice the fee of 
Illaria,Trussebut, the heiress of Badmondisfield, as we approach 
Bury on the road to Wykes in Bardwell. One of three co-heiresses 
of the Trussebut barony in Yorkshire, she had married Robert de 
Budlers or Bollers, lord of Montgomery, who died in 1204, and 
since then, until at least 1235 she had lived a widow.?. Her manor 

1 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. III, p. 248; Rot. Hund. ii. 150; Powell, op. cit. pp. 78, 93. 


John de Sancto Claro held in Wattesfield next to Stanton, which includes part of the 
manor of Wicken Hall. 2 Red Book, p. 503. 

3 John the chamberlain had (1212) half a fee of the honour of Helion in Sturmer. 
Besides Chalvedon and Steventon he held also in Sandes, later Wickensands, in Sussex 
(C.R.R. (1203), pp. 184, 283). Morant gives the descent of Sturmer from 49 Hen. III. 

* Round, Essex Arch. Soc. N.S. xvii. 18. 

5 Red Book, p. 408; Eyton, Itin. p. 172; Tout, Chapters, i. 113. 

® At Mich. 1194 the sheriff accounts for 100s. of the farm of Chalvedon for half a 
year (Pipe Roll, 6 Ric. I, p. 24). Next year the stock of the manor is given + 40s. 
expenses de sustentatione 5 puerorum Ailwardi (7 Ric. I, p. 52). 

7 Dugdale, Baronage, s.v. Trusbut, Bollers; Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 490 ; 
Book of Fees, pp. 157, 247 and index. Badmondisfield is in Wichambrook, about seven 
miles south-west of Bury St. Edmunds (ibid. p. 404). Illaria Trussebut gave 300 
marks and a palfrey not to marry again (Dugdale, op. cit. p. 598). 
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of Badmondisfield brings to mind Mr. John Trussebut of Cam- 
bridge. 

Thus Sir Richard de Wykes is, at the time of the Barons’ 
War, the sole representative of knightly rank of families of this 
name in Essex and Suffolk, and if not descended from Ailward 
the chamberlain, has some close family connexion. He is cer- 
tainly the visible focus of the attributes to be demanded of the 
family of Wykes the chronicler—an inevitable acquaintance with 
Philip of Eye and the household of Richard of Cornwall at Eye, 
five miles off ; a cousinly interest in chamberlains ; reasonable 
geographical propinquity to Caister St. Edmunds by Norwich, a 
comfortable day’s ride away, with a Trussebut fee even nearer in 
the opposite direction. His predecessor, possibly his father, was 
Robert de Wyke, and a Robert de Wyke’s obit is recorded under 
1246 in the chronicle. And Sir Richard, in taking the baronial 
side, has himself supplied a reason for his own omission. It is 
suggested that the chronicler may have been his brother. 

The resolution of the problem that still remains would lie in a 
relationship, faintly hinted at but by no means to be proved, 
between Wykes of Bardwell, and Wykes of Sevenhampton in 
Wiltshire. It is not impossible that Isleworth is in fact the link. 
The connexion between ministerial holdings in Wiltshire and 
larger holdings in East Anglia is well attested. In the case of 
Blunt, FitzGerald, de Vere, and Ruffus there was such a connexion. 
With the family of Ailward, alone perhaps, of the chamberlains, 
it is not obvious, and it may be that the Wykes fee in Seven- 
hampton points to some such link. 


II 


The chronicle of Thomas Wykes falls into three sections, of 
which the middle one (1256-78) is entirely independent. It was 
the view of Luard that the first part (1066-1256) was an ‘ en- 
largement ’ of the Oseney chronicle, though he admitted that the 
two had common sources. In one passage he states that Wykes 
‘was certainly [the italics are his] dependent on the other in the 
earlier portion ’.1_ He was not speaking of any direct relation- 
ship between the two existing manuscripts, for ‘ Wykes ’ appears 
to be an imperfect scribal copy of the original, not now known to 
exist, while the Oseney MS. was written at various times as the 
official chronicle, presumably, of the abbey.? With the latter we 
are not, however, concerned, except in so far as it is related to the 

. 3. SY. 


2 Cott. MS. Tib. A. ix is the original Oseney chronicle, written in one hand to 1233, 
and thereafter in various hands to 1293, with a much later continuation to 1346. 


Cott. MS. Tit. A. xiv is a copy of the chronicle attributed to Thomas Wykes, 1066- 
1289. 
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original manuscript of Wykes. Purely palaeographical considera- 
tions may therefore be postponed until a more convenient occasion 
presents itself for examining the manuscripts. 

Pauli, in his edition of excerpts, followed Luard’s account of 
the relationship of the chronicles,! and suggested that ‘ Willelmus 
de Sutton 1267-85 abbas Oseneiensis qui scripsit de fundatione et 
terris monasterii sui forsitan annalibus non alienus fuerit ’.2 But 
what William de Sutton compiled was the Oseney chartulary. 
He can have had nothing to do with the only mysterious part of 
the annals of Oseney, namely 1280-4, as it contains a long obituary 
notice of him, though he may have been concerned in the pre- 
1278 section of that chronicle. Of Wykes Pauli says, ‘ad res 
narrandas ajiquanto postquam Matthaeus Parisiensis a. 1259 
obiit se accinxisse videtur’, and that he may have learned of 
Richard of Cornwall through the monks of Hayles, or the neigh- 
bouring Franciscans with whom Beatrice, Richard of Cornwall’s 
third wife, was buried.* It is, however, precisely this point about 
the death of Beatrice that Wykes omits. Pauli suggests, more 
helpfully, though in opposition to Luard, that there is no reason 
to suppose that Wykes had access to Hoveden or Robert de 
Monte, and adds with reference to the year 1160, that it is easily 
seen that Thomas used both William of Newburgh and the annals 
of Oseney.! 

It is unnecessary to demonstrate that Wykes used William of 
Newburgh and Matthew Paris, both of whom he mentions in his 
preface, but the view that he used the Annals of Oseney directly, 
so confidently stated by Luard and followed by Pauli, calls for 
reconsideration. For this view leads almost inevitably to the 
conclusion that Wykes wrote the whole of his book at Oseney, 
and if this is so we should be near to admitting that there were two 
chroniclers with diametrically opposed views at work at the same 
time in the same monastery upon the same period. The Oseney 
chronicler was as strong a partisan of de Montfort as Wykes was 
of the royalist party, and this would explain why the latter had 
ceased to borrow from Oseney for the period 1258-67. This 
theory involves a period (1066-1256) of -heavy borrowing fol- 
lowed by a period (1256-78) of complete neglect and (1278- 
89) a period of imperfect fusion, but it does not explain the 
complete indifference of Wykes to the Oseney MS. for the whole 
of the period 1268-78, after which the two sources abruptly 


1 Mon. Germ. Hist. xxvii. 484-503. ‘Usque ad a. 1258 passim quidem cum 
Annalibus Oseneiensibus convenit plerumque tamen sermonem amplificavit, alia in 
breue coegit vel omisit, alia accuratiore ordine explicavit.’ They also notice two 
other Oseney books—Cott. MSS. Vitell. E. xv, which contained very brief annals 
1066-1179, and Galba A. vii, so badly burnt as to be useless, 1066—temp. John. 

? Citing Hardy, Catal. iii. 222, but see Salter, Oseney Chartulary, i, p. x. 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist. xxvii. 486. * Ibid. 
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become almost identical. This indifference extends to informa- 
tion which Wykes might have been expected to include wherever 
he found it. It is an ignorance, or neglect, not accounted for by 
Luard’s convenient division into three sections. It might be 
maintained that Wykes, writing perhaps about 1275 in Oxford, 
had borrowed the Oseney MS., or had from time to time had 
access to it before he became a monk, or that it only extended to 
1256 when he first used it, but we are not entitled to make these 
assumptions if a closer examination of the texts points the way 
to another and simpler solution. It is suggested that the two 
writers had a common source to 1256 which was fuller and more 
precise at just those points where Wykes is thought to have 
borrowed directly from Oseney. Our suggestion is that Wykes 
never saw the Oseney MS. until he went to Oseney in 1282, and 
that when he went there he had already completed his own 
chronicle up to and including 1277. As no finality can be 
achieved until the Oseney chronicle has been subjected to an 
examination so searching that it would amount to a new edition, 
it will perhaps suffice to supplement Luard’s remarks by instances 
proving that Wykes used the additional source indicated above, 
leaving open the further problem whether, in spite of this, it is 
still necessary to believe that he had direct access to the Oseney 
MS. before he had written the first two sections of his chronicle. 

It is thought that this additional source was longer than either 
Wykes or Oseney, and that it made a full use of William of 
Newburgh, but that it had not necessarily anything to do with 
Oseney Abbey. The use of Newburgh by both Wykes and 
Oseney is well illustrated under the year 1160 which Pauli prints 
in full, but the few words not in Newburgh which the two have in 
common are quite insufficient to show a direct use of Oseney by 
Wykes. 

In those passages where Oseney and Wykes have something 
in common, Wykes is usually fuller and more exact than Oseney. 
It is impossible to accept Luard’s definition of ‘ enlargement ’ as 
having any significance when we are dealing with events that 
occurred before Wykes was born, or when he was still a child. 
Some instances of this increased precision are therefore appended.* 


1 Luard has pointed out that the two chronicles differ on certain points of fact, 
but he might have added that for a period of which Wykes himself can have had no 
personal recollection this indicates the use of another source at points where Wykes is 
the more precise. The following evidence of this increased precision may be noted : 
under the year 1203 Wykes gives and Oseney omits the exact date of the consecration 
of William of Blois. Cf. 1205, the death of Hubert Walter; 1206, death of William of 
Blois; 1208, the interdict ; 1209, death of Hugh of Wells; cf. also 1231 (p. 72), 1234 
(p. 77), and 1235 (p. 82). Oseney puts the ravings of Peter of Pontefract under 1210-12, 
Wykes under 1213 and at greater length, and his fate, not given at all by Oseney, under 
1214. Other glaring instances of ‘enlargement’ are the entries for 1217-20 where 
Oseney has one sentence and Wykes a whole page. None of these facts is noted by 
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These show the probability that Wykes did not copy a few words 
from the Oseney annals and then at once turn to another source 
for the exact date, which he could not have had from personal 
knowledge. 

Though direct borrowing by Wykes from Oseney does not 
cover all the facts there are passages that would make it the 
obvious hypothesis but for the evidence here adduced. On two 
occasions, one of them not made use of by Luard, the chronicles 
err together and, without the evidence adduced in this paper, it 
might seem that the one had copied directly from the other. 
Each of these errors is in its way remarkable, and neither can be 
glossed over. Both writers, under 1226, call Louis VIII’s suc- 
cessor Charles, instead of Louis,! and, under 1255, they assign the 
consecration of Sewal de Bovile as archbishop of York to the right 
feast-day but the wrong year.? This instance of connexion 
between Wykes and Oseney, coming as it does under 1255, is of 
great importance, as it is an error not due to Matthew Paris or 
any other source yet noticed. Until some source containing this 
error is found the possibility of direct borrowing over the whole 
section 1066-1255 must still be admitted, though it does not do 
away with the need for an additional source as well. It is un- 
fortunate that this matter must remain open, as it affects our view 
of whether Wykes wrote the independent part or second section 
of his work at Oseney or not, and all the evidence to be adduced 
points to the conclusion that it was composed elsewhere. 

The second section of Wykes, from 1256 to 1278, is only an 
artificial unit. There is no break in the construction at either 
end, and it is not meant to imply that the third section is any less 
the work of Wykes. But this second section is the only part of 
the work that cannot be related to any other chronicle. A state- 
ment under 1216 concerning Henry III’s regnal years shows that 
the whole was written after 1272. But whereas for 1066-1256 
it is for the most part a running-together of notes from various 
sources, 1256 onwards, it is a deliberate effort at historical writing. 
The narrative comes to life gradually. There is an interesting 
account of Simon de Montfort’s deposition from office in Gascony, 


Luard as having any significance, though he alludes to the fuller accounts given by 
Wykes of the Council of Oxford in 1222 and the Breton expedition in 1230. The 
independent account given by Wykes of the riot at Oseney in 1238 probably brings 
us within the range of his personal recollection, but Wykes continues to use a St. 
Albans source. Both err in following Matthew Paris by locating the Council of St. 
Paul’s in St. Martin’s (p. 84), but whereas Oseney rightly puts the return of Richard 
of Cornwall from Palestine, mense Januarii, under ‘ 1241’ since it happened before 
25 March 1242 Wykes was led astray by the old-fashioned St. Albans practice of dating 
the year from Christmas. He says circa festum Purificacionis mense Januarii under 
1242, which according to his declared (see under 1244) method of dating should mean 
1243. 2 P. 67. 
?P. 110. Cf. pp. 71, 84 where both err together, but through following Paris. 
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and under 1256 the story of Richard of Cornwall’s election in 
Germany is given at greater length. The attempt breaks down 
badly at 1259 but the writer resumes with increasing clarity and 
confidence, the description of 1264-7 being equal to the better 
work of Matthew Paris. It may be that the writer was indebted 
to Philip of Eye for some of his material, for Wykes reveals in the 
account of these crucial years a breadth of view that would be 
unusual in a subordinate. He seems to have had access to the 
best information, but usually at second-hand. It need not be 
assumed that Wykes had much personal contact with the king 
of the Romans, but the whole section reads like a slice of English 
history seen, if not through Richard’s eyes, at any rate from 
somewhere near his point of view. It is the most valuable, the 
unique part of the chronicle, the work of a man with a wide 
grasp of affairs, strong prejudices, but great shrewdness. Though 
quite ruthlessly partisan, it is not on the whole inaccurate in 
matters of fact. 

Although the second section of Wykes’s chronicle (1258-78) 
may have been written in Oxford, it can hardly emanate from 
Oseney, for it not only omits local information which would have 
interested the author greatly, but contradicts the annals of 
Oseney on matters of fact. Wykes wrote, under 1269, a long 
account of the marriage of Richard of Cornwall and Beatrice, 
whom he rightly styles of Falkenberg. But the Oseney annalist, 
who imagined that the lady was called Falkenstein, alone informs 
us of her death on 17 October 1277 and her burial with the 
Franciscans at Oxford. Similarly, Wykes omits, under 1261, the 
death of Earl Richard’s second wife Sanchia at Berkhampsted, 
and under 1271, the burial of Henry of Almaine at Hayles. 
Finally, Oseney states that Walter de Merton was succeeded as 
bishop by the cellarer of Rochester, and Wykes says that the 
precentor was elected.? Luard had probably not quite made up 
his mind as to the relation between the chronicles, and no useful 
purpose would be served by subjecting his views to a detailed 
criticism. He was aware that Wykes was less well informed 
about Oseney, but like most, if not all later writers, he never 
questioned the belief that what he was dealing with were essen- 
tially Annales Monastici. It is misleading to couple Wykes with 
chroniclers who ‘ are largely subdued to the monastic atmosphere 
in which they work’ as Luard’s successors would have us do.® 
After two single-line entries about the foundation‘ there is no 
mention of Oseney by Wykes, except during the riot of 1238 
(which is part of his special information about university, not 

1 See the note by Mr. F. R. Lewis, ante, lii. 279. 


* Wykes, pp. 224, 245, 274. 3 Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit. i. 182. 
“ Wykes, pp. 10, 19. Luard adds (p. xiii) ‘ &c.’, but there are no relevant cetera. 
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monastic history), until the statement that Philip of Eye was 
buried there, and then nothing until the date of his own profession. 
He says in his preface that he is writing propter minores quibus 
non suppetit copia librorum, which would not be appropriate for 
the historian of a richly-endowed house. It is perhaps through 
long association and because the older writers like Wood, not 
knowing the real Wykes, spoke of ‘ Oseney’ as ‘ Wykes’, that 
we continue to regard this chronicle (to 1278) as a monastic 
product. The evidence suggests as a possible conclusion that up 
to 1278 the chronicle of Wykes is the work of a secular clerk, 
living for the most part in London, and writing c. 1275-82. 
Luard rightly describes Wykes as an abridgement of Oseney for 
the period 1278-89. For the years 1278-80 the manuscripts are 
so nearly identical that they can be printed as one text with 
variants. But the evidence of the variants is conclusive: the 
omission by Wykes of half a dozen dates given exactly in Oseney, 
and a passage of some length describing a donation to Oseney.! 
Wykes is here the later version of the two, but Oseney has the 
pious initium to each year, 1278-80, 1287-93, characteristic of 
Wykes from 1265, and other marks of his style and prejudices. 
He could make a pretty use of rhythm when he wished, which his 
predecessor in the Oseney chronicle did not use. The conclusion, 
from which it is hard to escape, is that Wykes is here copying his 
own work for the sake of completing a manuscript which he had 
brought with him to Oseney. This fits in with the impression 
that ‘Wykes’ 1256-90 is an independent and stylistic whole, 
whereas from 1278 neither the style nor the method of the Oseney 
annals can be regarded as a continuation of what goes before. 
That this textual relationship is inevitable is not made clear by 
Luard. It follows that Wykes from 1280-4 is, as he supposed, 
also an abridgement of ‘ Wykes in Oseney ’ and 1285 to 1289 the 
same. 

For the Oseney annals, then, from 1278 to 1290 it is submitted 
that Wykes, writing c. 1285-91 was responsible.2 That is, the 
monk in charge of the Oseney annals had reached 1278 before 
Wykes became the abbey’s historiographer. The preceding 
sections (1233-78) had latterly been prepared under the direction 
of a baronial sympathizer, writing in the face of a certain amount 
of outspoken opposition. Some things, he says, must not be 
written because certain persons still support the king, others the 
barons (s.a. 1267). It is no doubt to this section that Pauli 


1 This, by a slip, Luard described as from ‘ MS. A’, but his marginal note shows 
we should read ‘ MS. B’ (p. 282, cf. p. 276). 

2 The chronicle for 1280-4 was thought by Luard to be an autograph, and he gives 
a facsimile of it as a frontispiece. It is an old-fashioned hand for 1285, and may be 
thought to have an ‘ exchequer’ character, but whether Wykes wrote it or not it has 
all the appearance of a fair copy and not an author’s draft. 
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referred when he suggested that William de Sutton, abbot from 
1267 to 1284, was associated with the work. It would naturally 
be compiled under his direction. This seems to be the natural 
explanation of the lack of political colour in the narrative for 
1278-84 which may, perhaps, have been drafted by Wykes 
largely under his influence. It will be noticed that his obituary, 
by Wykes, accords-to him the wisdom of the serpent. However 
this may be, the chronicle comes to life again after his death, in 
the narrative of 1289-91, which was undoubtedly written up 
contemporaneously. 

The scribe of the Oseney MS. changes at nearly the end of 1290, 
and it is about here that the chronicle as revised by Wykes is 
thought to finish, with a characteristic account of the inhuman 
treatment of the expelled Jews by the men of the Cinque Ports.! 
It is likely that Wykes left a draft up to the summer of 1291, but 
that his own manuscript proceeded no further than the copy in 
Cott. MS. Tit. A. xiv. 

The chronicle of Wykes from 1258 has been described as a 
deliberate attempt at historical writing, and it therefore indicates 
some continuity of application: it is not compiled upon the 
principle nulla dies sine linea. That his work on the period 
1278-89 falls into three clear sections of three, five, and five years 
respectively is a useful criterion by which we may judge the 
method of composition of the preceding portion of his narrative. 
If it, too, was written in sections the use of superest in the following 
note might be understood as a rhetorical flourish marking the 
approaching end of another section, which would suitably occur 
with the retirement of Philip of Eye in 1273:2 ‘ Huius anni 
sermone licet insipido famosiora gesta perstrinximus ; superest 
ut anni sequentis seriem pro nostre paupertatis modulo, sub eo 
quo poterimus compendio, concludamus ’. 

There is also what looks like a recent interest in the story of 
the attempted assassination of Edward in Palestine, which is also 
worked into Wykes’s poem in praise of Edward. It is reported 
sicut quidam qui fuerant cum domino Edwardo fideliter asserebant,? 
and was therefore presumably heard by Wykes after August 1274. 
These slender clues are put forward in support of the view that 
the chronicle 1256-78 was written, like the rest, in sections of a 
few years, and that this was done c. 1275-82. Most readers of the 
section 1263-7, the most valuable section, must have postulated 
a draft composed not very many years later. 

Thomas was no doubt at Reading with Richard of Cornwall in 
June 1270 when Richard gave his award, analysed minutely in 
the chronicle, between Edward and Gloucester. He then came 


1 P, 327. 2 Wykes, p. 254. * Ibid. p. 238. 
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to Oxford in August to make his arrangements with Oseney. We 
have no means of knowing what happened to him when Philip of 
Eye became treasurer in October 1271. His work reads as if he 
were present at Richard’s death in April 1272, and it may be 
surmised that he lived on in London until about 1275, for his 
account of 1274-5 is quite vivid and precise. It may be sug- 
gested that he was in Oxford in 1276, when the king imprisoned 
Gaston de Béarn in Oxford Castle, in the care of qguidam miles non 
ignobilis, Stephen of Penchester. But until he sold his London 
house in 1279 he may have spent as much time there as in Oxford. 

Since the Oseney annals from 1278-89 employ the method and 
style of Wykes, we believe them, following Luard, to be the work 
of Wykes himself. The corresponding portion of the Wykes MS. 
is simply an edition of this ending in 1289. But there is no break 
in the Oseney annals until 1293. Luard thought that the whole 
of this ‘ continuatio’, 1289-93, was by Wykes, because it is 
recognizably in his style. We may agree in so far as 1289 and 
1290 are concerned, for the following features are characteristic : 
(i) the account of the government’s attitude to the Jews, for whom 
Wykes displays a noteworthy tolerance (cf. under 1263, 1278 with 
1290) ; (ii) the story of the trial of the judges, with its emphasis 
on the fate of Adam de Stratton, a clerk of the exchequer ; (iii) 
the third mention of the Redvers’ inheritance, including the re- 
markably individual use of the word nobile ; (iv) the intriguing 
and rather malicious picture of the end of John de Kirkby, the 
treasurer ; (v) the rhythm of the Latin, the vocabulary, the pious 
initia are wholly distinct from the Oseney annals from 1270-8. 

After this, as Luard himself pointed out, there comes a change 
of political feeling, and Edward I, Wykes’s hero, is roundly 
accused of insatiable avarice. In some particulars the views of 
Wykes continue to prevail. There is an attack upon the queen- 
mother (who was thought to have instigated the expulsion of the 
Jews), with a long account of her death and funeral, which might 
well have been inspired in its earlier part by Wykes himself. He 
was writing contemporaneously with events at the end, and we 
can see a break in the narrative which he would not have per- 
mitted in a fair copy. The writer notes the beginning of the 
‘Great Cause ’ in Scotland in June 1291, and promises to insert 
the judgement of the court when it has been made known. The 
next words are: T'ranscriptum quaere in fine libri, Negotii Scotiae,' 
but the document given at the end of the book is not the judge- 
ment at all, but merely the submission by the candidates to 
Edward I’s arbitration. This is a careless piece of editing done, we 
may imagine, after Wykes had laid down his pen. That he did in 


1P, 329. 
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fact die about the summer of 1291 seems probable from the exist- 
ence of a quit-claim from a former owner of the property granted 
by Wykes to Oseney.! This document can be dated between 
Michaelmas 1290 and Michaelmas 1291, and that the abbey 
thought it desirable to re-establish their right in this particular 
year is likely, there being no other assignable cause, to be due to 
the death of the immediate grantor. 


N. DENHOLM-YOUNG. 
1 Oseney Chartulary, i. 101. 





A Medieval Document on Papal Theories 
of Government 


HE treatise of John of Paris, T'ractatus de Potestate Regia 

et Papali, and the Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua 
mark a definite stage in the development of medieval political 
thought. Whilst opposing the extreme claims of papacy, theo- 
logians and canonists, they attempted to define the respective 
spheres of authority of ecclesiastical and secular powers. The 
problem originally arising out of the disputed clerical taxation 
by the king became eventually the vast and complicated one of 
Church and State. It is not, however, generally recognized that 
the main theses propounded in these two writings were fore- 
shadowed in the earlier tract Quaestio de Potestate Papae. This 
tract, too, dealt with the question of which were the interests 
in which the ecclesiastical power exercised exclusive authority, 
and which were those in which the secular power was called upon 
to reign supreme. Although smouldering for many a decade 
underneath the surface, the problem only fully emerged when 
Boniface VIII powerfully and insistently put forward, in the 
bulls Clericis laicos, Ausculta fili, and, lastly, in Unam sanctam, 
claims which met with the fiercest opposition from his adversary, 
Philip the Fair of France. It is true that the crisis caused by 
the claims of the pope still appeared in the typically medieval 
garb of a conflict between ecclesiastical (or spiritual) and secular 
(or temporal) jurisdiction, but the issues and implications went 
far deeper than this external cloak would suggest. Throughout 
his quarrel with the king, the pope, encouraged by extreme 
theologians and canonists, claimed the supremacy of the ecclesi- 
astical power over all other powers, and consequently that even 
in temporal matters the king and his kingdom were subjected to 
ecclesiastical authority.! The real issue, therefore, concerned 
the exercise of political authority, that is, of an authority which 
1 As late as the middle of the fourteenth century the bull Unam sanctam was held 

to be an official declaration of the dependence of the Emperor on the Church. See, 
e.g., Bartolus, Commentaria in Authenticum, Lyons, 1523, collatio I, no. 12, fo. 10%: 
although Innocent IV declared that ‘ jurisdictio papae et Imperatoris sunt distinctae ’, 


it seems now that after Boniface’s bull ‘ papa utramque gladii habeat potestatem et 
ab ecclesia imperium dependeat, ut habetur in extravaganti Bonifacii, quae incipit 


9 


““unam sanctam ”’’, 
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is vested with coercive power. In the extremists’ opinion, the 
king became a mere deputy of the pope. His claim to supremacy 
was emphatically contested by the French king. Nothing re- 
flects the mood of the time and the French attitude better than 
the answer which Petrus de Flotte, the king’s emissary, gave 
to the pope at the occasion of the delivery of a personal message ; 
the pope declared ‘nos habemus utramque potestatem ’, where- 
upon Petrus laconically replied: ‘ Utique domine, sed vestra 
est verbalis, nostra autem realis’.2 The king was energetically 
supported by a considerable political literature of which the 
Quaestio de Potestate Papae, or as it is also called according to 
its incipit, the Rex Pacificus, is one of the most striking and 
illuminating documents of the time. 

Professor Scholz drew attention to this document,’ yet his 
treatment of it is neither accurate nor complete. Both defects 
result from his using a source which omitted long and important 
passages, in one case even more than a folio. The treatment 
of the document by Professor Riviére,t though very valuable 
in many respects, is a critical and polemical examination rather 
than an exposition, reconstruction and representation of the 
thoughts expressed in the tract. As the subtitle of Riviére’s 
book already suggests,5 he is more concerned with the religious 
and theological aspects involved in the controversy, than with 
its practical and political implications. The contents of the 
tract as well as the advanced state of political thought reached 
by its author, warrant a more careful treatment than it has 
hitherto received. Both these modern authorities fail to see 
that, by his penetrating analyses and by his employment of the 
very same concept upon which the famous and brilliantly con- 
ceived system of Egidius Romanus rested,’ the author of the 
Rex Pacificus plays havoc with the ideas of this papal extremist. 
Nor do these two modern writers seem to have noticed that, by 


1 See, e.g., Augustinus Triumphus, writing about 1308, and maintaining that 
princes and kings ‘ ought to be his (the pope’s) organ’ and instruments ’, see McIlwain, 
Growth of Political Thought in the West, p. 262. 

2 Acta inter Bonifacium VIII, Benedictum XI, Clementem V et Philippum Pulchrum 
Regem Christianum, Troyes (?), 1614, fo. 164”. On Petrus see Powicke in Rashdall’s 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ii, 168. 

3 Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Schoenen und Bonifaz VIII, Stuttgart, 1903. 

4 Le probléme de l'église et de V'état au temps de Philippe le Bel, Louvain, 1926, in 
the series Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense. 

5“ Etude de theologie positive.’ 

® There are very brief references to the tract by Riezler, Die Literarischen Wider- 
sacher der Paepste zur Zeit Ludwig des Baier, Leipzig, 1874, p. 141; Finke, Aus den 
Tagen Bonifaz’ VIII, Muenster, 1902, p. 159; A. J. Carlyle, History of Political 
Thought, vol. v, 1928, p. 421; MclIlwain, 263; C. N. S. Woolf, Bartolus of Sasso- 
ferrato, 1913, pp. 347 f., 353 and 360 f. 

? De Ecclesiastica Potestate, ed. R. Scholz, Weimar, 1929. This treatise was written 
about 1301, and was the basis of Unam sanctam, see Scholz, p. x. 
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sagacious reasoning, the document destroys one by one the argu- 
ments of James of Viterbo who, next to Egidius, exercised greatest 
influence upon political reality and scholarship in the beginning 
of the century with his De Regimine Christiano. It will be re- 
called that the two tracts of Egidius and James plausibly advance 
the extreme views of the pope’s universal monarchy, that is, of 
his supremacy in temporal as well as in spiritual matters, the 
former by asserting a universal dominion (‘ dominium universale ’) 
of the pope over all things and persons, including kings and 
emperors, the latter by constructing the idea of one realm (‘ unum 
regnum’) which is identified with the Church, ruled by her 
alone and whose temporal government is entrusted to the prince. 
Several arguments contained in the document Rex Pacificus 
foreshadow those of the more famous tracts of John of Paris and 
Marsiglio. 

The authorship of the tract is not known, and we have to rely 
on the testimony of the historian of the university of Paris, 
Bulaeus,' who says that it represented the well-considered opinion 
of the Masters of the university who had been consulted on the 
bearing of the bull Unam sanctam upon French rights and 
liberties. They wrote this tract as the reply to the pope’s claims, 
suppressing their names ‘ad tuitionem jurium libertatumque 
regis et regni’.2 The historian himself, although writing two 
centuries after the events, still feels indignant at the pope’s 
treatment of Philip. The tract was written, he says,’ in the days 
when Boniface VIII dared to prescribe laws to the king, in the 
manner in which a master orders his servants, which treatment 
was rejected by the king, who pointed out the only domain wherein 
the pope enjoyed absolute authority. The university being 
consulted on the justification of the pope’s claims, replied, in its 
usual manner, as Bulaeus reports, ‘ vigorously’ (‘ fortiter ’) 
that the king had no superior in temporal matters except God. 
Considering Bulaeus’ detailed knowledge of all matters con- 
cerning the university and the reliability of his reports as well 
as the attitude of the university towards papal questions,® no 
reason can be adduced to support the contention made by Scholz 
and, following him, Riviére, that this tract was not written by 
the university. They themselves do not suggest any reason for 
rejecting Bulaeus’ positive statement, but merely assert that 


1 Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, Paris, tom. iv, 1668. 

2 Loc. cit. p. 37. 5 Loc. cit. p. 935. 

“* Bonifacius ausus est Philippo Pulchro leges dicere tamquam dominus subdito ’, 
p. 935. 

5 For an account of the university’s attitude during the struggle, see E. Friedberg, 
Die mittelalterlichen Lehren ueber das Verhaeltnis von Staat und Kirche, Leipzig, 1874, 
p. 22; Preuves des libertés de Véglise gallicane, Paris, 1651, ii. 34; and especially 
P. Féret, La faculté de theologie de Paris, Moyen Age, tom. iii, Paris, 1896. 
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he did not prove it.1 This document was also published by 
Dupuy ? and is, furthermore, contained in the anonymous col- 
lection of documents relating to the struggle between Boniface 
and Philip,* though in both cases with serious omissions. The 
date of the tract is uncertain. Bulaeus maintains that it was 
written as the university’s answer to Unam sanctam, thus at the 
earliest in November 1302 ; whereas the Acta give the improbable 
date of 1300.5 There is no direct evidence in the tract itself as 
to when it was composed: neither events nor persons are men- 
tioned, although some phrases suggest that it was written after 
the issue of the forged bull Dewm time and after the king’s letter 
Antequam essent. 

The importance of this document lies not only in the bold, 
clear, and uncompromising rejection of papal claims to temporal 
supremacy, but also in the realistic and original approach to the 
problem, in the pungency of the arguments employed, in the 
new ideas it brings to bear upon the dispute, and in the shrewd- 
ness of its argumentation. Moreover, the author of the docu- 
ment employs the very same basis which the papal theorists were 
wont to employ, and he gives well-worn concepts an interpreta- 
tion which was, at the time of its writing, entirely new. The 
author was bent on defeating his opponents by their own weapons. 
This novel approach renders the tract a highly significant and 
interesting document of the time. The refutation of the well- 
tried papal arguments is carried out with a naturalness and 
simplicity which reveal the author’s skill in political thinking. 


1 Scholz, Publizistik, p. 254, and Riviére, p. 135. 

2 Dupuy, Histoire du differend d’entre le pape Boniface VIII et Philippe le Bel, 
Paris, 1655 (Preuves du differend, pp. 663-83). 

3 Acta, &c., see supra, p. 181, n. 2. 

“ On the nonsensical composition by Dupuy, see Riviére, appendix v, p. 431. The 
editio princeps suffers from the same serious omissions, unobserved by Scholz, who 
seems to have collated Dupuy with editio princeps. It is very likely that both Acta 
and Dupuy reprinted from the editio princeps; in this way the lacunae may be ex- 
plained, whilst Bulaeus consulted the manuscript which was at his time in the library 
of St. Victor Abbey, see Bulaeus, p. 935. This manuscript is now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Cod. lat. 15004. The editio princeps is printed by Jean Barbier for Jean 
Petit, Paris, 1506, 4to, 10 leaves, sig. Al-4, B1-6. It is contained in the collection 
of tracts by Durandus episcopus Meldensis ordinis predicatorum, De origine juris- 
dictionum, and is printed after the treatise of John of Paris. The title page says: 
‘ Quidam tractatus de eodem, qui incipit rex pacificus, cuius autor ignoratur ’, whilst 
the tract itself is headed: ‘ Incipit questio de potestate pape’. It is interesting to 
note that these two tracts were first edited by the Dominicans, a fact which may 
throw some light on the somewhat obscure position of John of Paris. There are two 
copies of this rare edition in the University Library, Cambridge, both of which I have 
seen; there is also one copy in the Bodleian Library and another in the University 
Library, Edinburgh, according to the catalogues of these two libraries. The following 
manuscript versions, apart from the already mentioned one in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, are extant: (1) MS. Lat. 12467 (St. Germain), saec. 14, fos. 127-30"; (2) 
Lat. 15690 (Sorbonne 372), saec. 14, fos. 128-36; see Scholz, loc. cit. pp. 252 f. 

5 Fo. 58": ‘Scriptum circa annum 1300’. The editio princeps does not give any 
date. 
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Though on the whole not favourably disposed to the theses set 
out in the tract, Professor Riviére is bound to admit that it 
developed the theme ‘avec une ampleur dont le moyen Age 
fournirait sans doute peu d’exemples et donne l’impression 
d’une vigueur au-dessus du commun’.! And Professor Scholz 
stresses that the Rea Pacificus prepared the ground for Marsiglio’s 
Defensor Pacis.2, Indeed, Marsiglio is hailed as a prophet antici- 
pating the modern distinction between morals and politics,’ 
but the germ for this distinction is clearly perceptible in the 
Rex Pacificus. More than that: the document quite un- 
mistakeably conceives the State as the only source and the sole 
foundation of all real, that is, coercive power ; whoever exercises 
power ‘in the kingdom ’, does it by permission of the king who 
is the embodiment of all earthly authority. In the tract the 
State is represented as the foundation of all political and ecclesi- 
astical life. The Church, in its temporal existence, is subordinated 
to the State. Church and State are not two co-ordinated powers : 
as a concrete and organized body the former is inferior to the 
latter. Thus, also in the conception of Church and State, the 
author of the Quaestio de Potestate Papae takes a step towards the 
theory of the Defensor Pacis. 

The tract consists of four parts. In the first the author deals, 
in typical medieval fashion, with the arguments which can be 
advanced to demonstrate papal supremacy, even in temporal 
matters, so that the emperor or king becomes merely an executive 
organ for the pope’s orders.4 In the second part the author 
presents those arguments which can be adduced to prove the 
supremacy of the temporal power. The third part, which forms 
the main body of the tract, is based upon biblical texts and 
authoritative utterances of the Fathers, philosophers of the 
Church and theologians, and this part elaborates the idea that, 
in the domain of the temporal, the secular ruler is supreme lord, 
independent of the pope and responsible to God alone: in the 
temporal domain, the pope and all ecclesiastical authorities are 
subordinated to the secular power. In this constructive part 
of his thesis the author restricts the Church’s authority to purely 
moral issues, whilst true political power is reserved for the king. 
The fourth and last part of the tract refutes, one by one, the argu- 
ments contained in the first part. From the point of view of 


1 Loc. cit. p. 137. 2 Loc. cit. p. 272. 

3 D’Entréves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought, 1939, p. 76; see also 
p. 64. 

* One of the most extreme writers on the papal side, Hostiensis (Henricus de Segusia), 
asserts that the emperor is the vicar of the pope or his official : ‘ Imperator ab ecclesia 
Romana imperium tenet, et potest dici officialis eius, seu vicarius ’, Summa Decretalium, 
Lyons, 1588, iv. 17, 13, 9. There is a long review of Hostiensis’s theories in Carlyle, 
op. cit. v., 324 ff. 
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reconstructing the ideology of the Rex Pacificus it appears ad- 
visable to group the first and fourth parts together. 

We may now profitably turn to a brief consideration of the 
arguments in favour of the pope’s spiritual and temporal over- 
lordship, and their refutation by the Frenchman.! The papal 
partisans found the main support for their view of the pope’s 
plenitude of power in the idea of his being the vicar of Christ. 
This argument appealed strongly to the medieval mind, mainly 
on account of several allegorical biblical passages adduced to 
support this viewpoint. Thus the saying of Christ that ‘all 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth ’ * was interpreted 
as meaning that the pope as Christ’s vicar necessarily wielded 
the same plenitude of power which characterized Christ; ac- 
cordingly, they asserted, the plenitude of power embraced also 
the power to judge temporal matters. This argument is brushed 
aside by our author: if Christ’s dictum were taken literally, 
the pope would have the power to work miracles, a power which 
Christ undeniably had and which the pope unquestionably never 
had. Furthermore, the pope is certainly not allowed to institute 
new sacraments or to alter the sacramental character of existing 
institutions, a power which Christ certainly had. This conception 
of the pope as vicar of Christ underlies yet another argument, 
lavishly employed by the papal theorists, namely that of St. 
Augustine that no commonwealth can live without justice, but 
justice cannot be attained, unless Christ is made the head of the 
community ; the pope being Christ’s vicar, becomes therefore 
automatically the temporal overlord in order to ensure the reign 
of justice on earth.* Our author is not perturbed by this argu- 
ment either : the truth of St. Augustine’s dictum cannot be denied, 
since the Supreme Ruler is ‘ verax Deus’, but, he argues, there 
are two vicars, one in the spiritual, and the other in the temporal 
sphere. The former is the pope, the latter the secular prince, 
the author says referring to St. Paul,* who receives his power 
directly from God and not through an intermediary.’ The secular 


1 This short consideration is all the more necessary and justifiable as Scholz and 
Riviére, the only authorities who pay attention to the tract, treated this part in an 
especially cursory way. 2 Matt. xxviii. 18. 

8 This argument was elaborated at great length by Egidius, loc. cit. pp. 73 f. Dr. 
Carlyle says that Egidius’s reference to St. Augustine ‘is indeed not very happy 
or well considered ’, op. cit. v., 405. * Rom. xiii. 1. 

5 * Quando dicitur, quod papa est Christi vicarius, dico, quod verum est in spiritu- 
alibus, sed bene habet alium vicarium in temporalibus, videlicet potestatem temporalem, 
quae cum sit a Deo, sicut dicitur Rom. 13, potest dici vices Dei gerere in regimine 
temporali.’ 

That this was also the view of eminent, contemporary lawyers, follows from the 
statement of Cynus, writing at the end of the first decade of the century. In his 
commentary on the Digestum vetus (Francfort, 1578), fo. 8, no. 1, he says: ‘ Imperium 
est a Deo . . . et ab ipso Deo immediate processit, unde inter Imperatorem et Deum 
non est ponere medium’. A few lines later the same jurist says: ‘Dico, quod 
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ruler is the real vicegerent of God on earth—a conception of the 
ruler which anticipates the political thought current in the 
sixteenth century.!. It is in the same line of thought that the 
author dismisses the other favourite argument of the papal 
extremists that the emperor derives his power from his coronation 
by the pope, and thus becomes dependent on him.? If the full 
implications of this argument were followed up, the counter 
argument runs, the bishop of Ostia would then have jurisdiction 
over the pope, since it is he who performs the coronation, but 
nobody would seriously endeavour to uphold this point of view. 
Whatever the case may be with the emperor, he continues with 
a touch of derision, the kings of France, Spain, and England 


are not crowned by the pope, and therefore this argument is of 
no avail.® 


The papal extremists found further support for their thesis 
of the king’s dependence on the pope in the allegory of the two 
lights. According to their interpretation, the pope assumed 
the role of the sun, whilst the prince had to be contented with 
the position of the moon ; and, since the moon depended for its 
light on the sun, the conclusion was quickly reached that the 
prince is dependent on the pope.’ The author disposes of this 


Imperator a populo est, sed imperium, cuius presidatu Imperator dicitur, dicimus 
a Deo’. 

It must not be assumed, however, that this was the general opinion amongst the 
lawyers. A contemporary and colleague of Cynus, Oldradus de Ponte, held theories 
which are not distinguishable from the extreme papal writers. Oldradus said : 
‘Constat etiam jurisdictionem et administrationem imperii esse penes papam ; 
quicumque eam sibi sine superioris authoritate usurpat, praedo est ’, Consilia (Lyons, 
1550), consilium 191, fo. 73". 

1A similar phrase denoting the emperor’s role as God's vicegerent appears also 
with other fourteenth-century legists. See, e.g., Lucas de Penna, Commentaria in 
Tres Libros, Lyons, 1597, in his commentary onC. xi. 71, 1, no. 11, fo. 6387: ‘ Sibi 
(imperatori) Deus res humanas regere deputavit . . . nec eius potestas dependet a 
papa’. 

The idea of the people’s sovereignty is already clearly recognizable in Petrus de 
Bellapertica, a fellow-countryman and contemporary of our author. Petrus main- 
tains that the emperor derives all powers from the people through election, but 
‘ populus non habet superiorem ; verum est, quod Imperator est superior quolibet 
de populo, sed non est superior populo’, see his commentaries on the Codex, Paris, 
1519, fo. 36¥. 

2 See again Hostiensis, and Carlyle, loc. cit. p. 329. 

It may be interesting to compare with this view the ideas of a contemporary 
jurist. Cynus attributes to the coronation of the emperor purely ‘ spiritual effects .’ 
He says (lecture on C. vii. 37, 3, no. 5, fo. 446%): coronation pursues the aim ‘ ut 
spiritualia bona sive dona et spiritus sancti gratiam consequitur, ut augeatur interius, 
quod exterius unctio praefigurat ’. Coronation, then, means nothing but a change 
of title. It was already Jacobus de Arena who, according to Cynus’s report, held this 
view as early as the second half of the thirteenth century. * Gen. i. 10. 

5 See Hostiensis, loc. cit.: ‘ Dico, quod sicut luna recipit claritatem a sole, non 
sol a luna, sic regalis potestas recipit auctoritatem a sacerdotali, non econtra.. . 
sacerdotalis clarificat dignitas mundum per regalem’. This extreme canonist went 
even so far as to calculate, in mathematical terms, the relative strength of papal and 
secular power: ‘ Per hoc etiam innuitur, quod septies millies et sexcenties et quadra- 
gies quater, et insuper eius medietatem est major sacerdotalis dignitas quam regalis ’. 
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argument, so dear to the medieval mind, by the acute observation 
that the moon is, in many respects, quite independent of the sun 
and works as an agency which proves its own inner force. He 
quotes as examples the effects of the moon on the tides, on the 
mood and temper of man, on the rise and increase of the nightly 
dew ; and, lastly, the actual phases of the moon demonstrate 
its independence. Moreover, he continues, this argument can no 
longer be upheld when due place is given to the consideration 
that there was a secular authority long before there was ever an 
ecclesiastical authority. It would therefore be absurd to make 
the chronologically preceding secular power dependent on the 
chronologically succeeding spiritual power, as both Egidius and 
James of Viterbo emphatically desired.* 

Closely allied to the foregoing considerations of the papal 
supporters was another argument by which they tried to prove 
that God had bestowed the plenitude of power upon a priest, that 
is, Jeremiah, who by explicit divine ordinance became the spiritual 
as well as the temporal overlord.? That the same plenitude of 
power must be conceded to the pope, was a foregone conclusion, 
since he is ‘summus sacerdos’. This argument is refuted by 
means of the interpretation given by the gloss and by St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux to that passage of the Old Testament. Both inter- 
preted it in such a way as to leave no doubt that the temporal 
government was not included in the mandate of God.’ St. 
Bernard even went so far as to declare that the supremacy of 
Jeremiah solely concerned his task to pronounce publicly and 
authoritatively the moral injunctions of God and to insist on the im- 
provement of morals ; Jeremiah’s task, as set him by God, was not 
concerned with a judgement in temporal matters. Consequently, 
the only legitimate sphere of the pope’s authority is the spiritual. 

Another common argument of the pope’s advocates was found 
in the allegory of the keys. Since he is the successor of St. Peter, 
the pope must have the power of the keys. The reply which we 
find in the document, points out that that sentence of Christ 
must not be torn out of its context. True and faithful inter- 
pretation has to take into account the whole passage, which gives 
a different meaning to Christ’s utterance. What Christ meant 
to say was that St. Peter should exercise supreme authority in 
spiritual matters, because temporal matters can neither be bound 
nor loosed in heaven : ‘ Nam in coelis nullum locum habere potest 
ligatio vel solutio temporalis’. In this way the author of the 


1 This retort is reminiscent of Philip’s letter to the pope : ‘ Antequam essent clerici, 
rex Franciae habebat custodiam regni et poterat facere statuta’, see Acta, fo. 3°. 

2 Jer. i. 10. 

3 The gloss said: ‘ Ecce constitui te super gentes et super regna, ut evellas mala 
et destruas et dissipes regna diaboli et aedifices ecclesiam et plantes bonum ’. 

“ Matt. xvi. 19. 
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Rex Pacificus disposes of one of the chief arguments of James 
of Viterbo. According to the latter, the divine kingship of the 
pope ‘ includes a priestly power, but it is also a truly royal and 
judicial power, for it contains the power of binding and loosing ’.! 

The argument of the canonists that the pope is ‘ dignior’ 
than the emperor and that therefore the former is superior to 
the latter is, according to our author, valid only in its premiss, 
because ‘ spiritus dignior est corpore ’,? but not in its conclusion, 
for the emperor shows reverence to, and bows and genuflects 
before, the lowest priest to whom he expresses his submission in 
spiritual matters, such as in hearing mass, in confessions and in 
asking absolution, and the like, but this submission leaves his 
superiority in temporal matters untouched. 

Finally, it is alleged by the papalists that the monistic prin- 
cipie characterizing celestial government, should be copied for 
the benefit of terrestrial government of Christians ; just as there 
is only one superior at the head of the former, so there should 
be only one presiding over the latter, and this one can be no 
other than the pope. This monistic idea of the government 
on earth constituted one of the most persuasive and formidable 
arguments for his supremacy. Whilst disputing not the premiss 
of the argument, but its conclusion, the author says that the 
identity of celestial and terrestrial government would presuppose 
an identity of the conditions, qualities and properties of the 
beings to be governed. The celestial body consists of angels, 
the terrestrial is composed of man. And there are no features 
common to angels and men except their spiritual natures. For 
angels, unlike men, are ‘ incorporales’; measurements of time 
are inapplicable to angelic beings, because they live in eternity ; 
nor are they in need of temporal necessities. But angels and 
men have in common the spirituality of their natures—‘ con- 
veniunt quantum ad spiritum ’.4 Therefore, the adaptation of 

1 McIlwain, reviewing James’s views, p. 262. 

? That was the general opinion amongst the author’s contemporaries. See, e.g., 
Richardus Malumbra: ‘Sacerdotium est majus imperio, patet, quia sacerdotium 
immediate est a Christo, imperium a populo. Item alio respectu est major, scil. 
quia praeest divinis rebus, quae perfectissimae sunt ; item praeest animae, quae est 
immortalis, imperator corpori, quod est mortale et corruptibile ’, quoted after Salycetus, 
Commentaria in Codicem, Venice, 1574, C. i, Rubrica, fo. 3°. 

® Mostly referring to Hostiensis, the papal supporters were never weary of pointing 
out that two heads governing the world would be a unique monstrosity. This was 
put forward as late as the middle of the century. See, e.g., Albericus de Rosciate, 
Commentaria in Codicem, Lyons, 1517, C. vii. 37, 3, no. 21, fo. 109°: ‘ Unde papa 
non puri hominis, sed veri Dei vicem gerit in terris . . . absurdum itaque videtur dicere, 
quod Christus alium in terris vicarium dimiserit nisi Petrum, quia cum omnes sumus 
unum corpus in Christo, monstruosum foret, quod unum corpus duo capita haberet ’. 

**Conveniunt autem homines cum angelis, non ratione corporis, quia angeli sunt 
incorporales (Damascenus), nec ratione temporis, quia angeli non mesurantur tempore, 


sed aevo (Augustinus, De civ. Dei, 12), nec ratione alicuius rei temporalis, quia talibus 
non indigent nec utuntur . . . sed bene conveniunt. .. .’ 
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the terrestrial government to the celestial pattern can apply 
to spiritual matters only, and thus the terrestrial government 
must needs be characterized by dualism. 

After the refutation of the arguments commonly advanced 
by the pope’s advocates for his supremacy, the author marshals 
those arguments which positively disprove the alleged papal 
supremacy in temporal matters. Not all of these arguments 
can be classified as new. Some of them can be found in the 
Quaestio in Utramque Partem by an unknown author,! in the 
Disputatio inter Clericum et Militem,? and also in the juristic 
writers of the late thirteenth century, especially Odofredus, 
Andreas de Isernia * and Petrus de Bellapertica, who, as a rule, 
merely maintained the temporal superiority of the emperor 
without attempting to justify their statements. But it is not 
so much the originality of certain arguments which provokes 
interest as the methodical, concise, and constructive manner of 
their presentation. 

There are, above all, those arguments postulating that the 
true criterion of temporal overlordship is the power to decide 
feudal litigation and litigation concerning inheritance and 
possessions. A glance at the actual conditions shows that those 
litigations are not decided by the Church, and the author is not 
slow to remind his opponents of the injunctions issued by 
Alexander III and Innocent III to the clergy forbidding them 
to interfere in these litigations, because they are matters to be 
decided by kings. Nor does he fail to point to St. Paul’s words 
that nobody fighting for God shall meddle in temporal matters ; 
nobody fights for God more than the pope and, consequently, 
St. Paul’s words should be particularly heeded by the vicar of 
Christ. Furthermore, if it were true that the pope were supreme 
in the temporal matters of Christendom, the bishop then would 
have jurisdictional powers in his diocese as regards temporal 
matters—which is palpably wrong. The supremacy of the pope 
in temporal matters would mean that he is the highest judge 
and that a final appeal in temporal affairs against decisions of 
inferior judges can always be made to him—which again fails 
to correspond with the reality. The restriction of the pope’s 
dominion to spiritual matters was already deduced from several 
passages in the gospels by his earlier opponents, especially 
Odofredus and Andreas de Isernia. These writers were certain 
that Christ entrusted the pope with the spiritual jurisdiction 
only. That he is only the spiritual head of Christendom, and 
that he cannot be its temporal one at the same time, follows from 


1On this treatise see Scholz, p. 224; Riviére, p. 274, also Carlyle, p. 420. 
* See Riviére, p. 253, and Mcllwain, p. 242. 
3 On these authors see Carlyle, pp. 355, 359. 4 See Decret. Greg., iv. 17,5; ii. 1, 13. 
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the idea of his vicariate, for Christ Himself did not claim to be 
the temporal overlord of the world as is clearly shown in the gospel 
of St. John,! where Christ is reported as saying that He came to 
save, not to condemn, the world. This statement makes it 
abundantly clear, according to the author of the document, that 
Christ did not ascribe to Himself any temporal power, since 
salvation is possible in spiritual matters alone. Further support 
is drawn from another passage in St. John’s gospel,? where Christ 
bluntly rejected the idea of an earthly kingdom at whose head 
He should be. And did not Christ, the argument continues, 
when appearing before Pilate, assert that ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world’? This reminder seems to be especially directed 
against James of Viterbo’s main thesis that the Church is a 
regnum: by the declaration that ‘ regnum meum non est de hoc 
mundo’ James’s conception seems implicitly rejected by Christ 
Himself. That St. Peter, too, wielded purely spiritual powers 
and expressly repudiated any temporal authority, is deduced 
from the Acts. Thus neither Christ nor Peter claimed for them- 
selves any temporal power, let alone supremacy in temporal 
matters. With good reasons, the pope’s antagonist points out, 
Christ enjoined His apostles to be His ‘imitatores’.t Nor 
should the vicar be so presumptuous as to claim more power 
than his ‘ dominus ’ wanted him to have.5 

The strongest weapon in the armoury of the anti-papalists 
was the distinction drawn between Caesar and God by Christ 
Himself, an argument which is eagerly snatched at by the author. 
The idea of payment of tribute, he says, excludes the supreme 
temporal authority as a subject of payment; on the contrary, 
he can only be the object of payment. Not only was this made 
clear by Christ’s famous saying ‘render unto Caesar . . .’, but 
also by the incident recorded in another passage.? Lastly, the 
author resorts to giving advice. In his opinion, the exercise of 
temporal power is incompatible with Christian dignity which, 
by meddling in temporal matters, is bound to suffer serious 
loss.8 

The third part of the document *® opens with the significant 
remark that in this question ‘multi multa et diversi diversa 
senserunt ’. Two schools of canonistic thought are singled out 

1 John iii. 17. 2 vi. 15. 

3 Acts, iii. 6. #1 Cor. xi. 1. 


® Matt. x. 24. This argument recurs in the main part of the thesis, see infra, p. 199. 

**Solvere tributum numquam pertinet ad superiorem dominum temporalem, 
ergo magis tributum sibi debet solvi.’ ? Matt. xvii. 24-7. 

® With a reference to St. Bede who is reported by the author as saying that ‘ non 
est Christianae dignitatis in temporalibus exaltari, sed potius deprimi’ (Bulaeus, p. 
938). 

® Headed ‘ Determinatio Quaestionis’ in Bulaeus, p. 938, but as ‘ Decisio’ in 
Acta, fo. 69°, and Dupuy, p. 669. 
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by the author as an object of stern rebuke. The one, the extreme 
point of view, represented by Hostiensis, is accused of employing 
ideas which do not at all bear upon the problem, such as that of 
the virgin birth of Christ, and which are also ‘ multum frivolae ’. 
Whilst Hostiensis maintained the complete dependence of king 
and emperor on the pope’s mercy, so that the ruler became a 
mere instrument in the hands of the pope, other canonists, such 
as Alanus and Tancredus, belonging to the more moderate school 
of thought, held that the Church, although possessing both 
swords, handed the temporal one over to the ruler so that he 
might wield temporal power at his own discretion. The author, 
once again stressing the historical fact that the French king 
had never received any sword from the pope, because he succeeds 
to the throne by hereditary right and not by election, declares 
that the pope has temporal power neither in the sense of a 
direct control over princes (potestative)! nor in the sense of an 
indirect control as the result of the handing over of the temporal 
sword (executive).2 The pope has no political (temporal) authority 
whatsoever. This dictum of the author is based upon the following 
considerations. 

He sets out from the axiom that man is an epitome of the 
universe, that in other words, man represents the universe in 
miniature. Rightly, therefore, have the Greeks called man a 
microcosm. Now the universe is composed of two distinct sub- 
stances, or elements, namely, a spiritual one which is the so-called 
angelic substance, because it appertains to the angels, and a 
corporeal one, which is the terrestrial substance. These two 
elements constituting the universe are also the constituent ele- 
ments of man or, in other worc~ the dualistic conception of the 
universe is also applicable to man. And man is an image of 
God, precisely because of his endowment with spiritual properties 
which, constituting his angelic nature, he has in common with 
the angels. For no other earthly creature possesses these 
properties which are will, intelligence, and memory. Thus man 
is God’s image. Man’s physical substance is his body, whilst 
his spiritual substance is his mind. In particular, two organs 
represent the two substances in an easily recognizable manner : 
the heart and the head. Both these organs are quite distinct 
in their functions, tasks and operations, but their harmonious 

* On this idea of Hostiensis and Egidius, see McIlwain, p. 254. 

*This moderate view influenced the legists to a considerable degree. Albericus 
de Roscigte, after a long discussion of some 6 folio columns, came to the conclusion : 
‘Satis igitur liquet ex praedictis unicum esse Christi vicarium et eum debere confirmare 
et ordinare imperatorem et dare ipsi imperatori gladii potestatem et eius exercitium ’ 
(loc. cit.). The same view was entertained by earlier jurists, such as Jacobus 
Butrigarius (0b. 1335) who said, according to the report of Salycetus, loc. cit., fo. 3° : 


‘ Omnis jurisdictio originaliter est in papa, solum autem exercitium temporalis juris- 
dictionis est in imperatore ’. 
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co-operation and interplay is an indispensable prerequisite for 
man’s well-being: should either fail to work, disease or death 
is the inescapable consequence. With one bold stroke our 
author projects this dualistic view of man on to human society. 
The function of the heart is symbolized by the secular authority, 
in modern terminology, by the body politic, whilst the function 
of the head is represented by the ecclesiastical authority, that is, 
by the body mystical. Just as with man, the respective functions, 
tasks and operations of the two powers are completely different 
from each other ‘in mundano regimine’. The proper equivalent 
for function, in this respect, is ‘ jurisdictio ’. 

Now at this stage of the argument there follows a very signifi- 
cant consideration. After declaring that man needs the co- 
operation and interplay of heart (body) and head (mind), the 
author does not declare that the same co-operation is necessary 
for the integration of human society. If either ‘ jurisdictio ’ 
ceased to work, the inescapable consequence would be the 
destruction of the Church throughout the world, but, on the 
other, hand, the cessation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction alone 
would not entail the destruction of the State. In other words, 
the State is recognized as the foundation of the Church’s exist- 
ence: the Church is dependent on the State, but the State is 
independent of the Church. It is worth while quoting this inter- 
esting passage: ‘Sicat in humano corpore carentia capitis vel 
cordis esset causa dissolutionis et mortis, sic cessatio alterutrius 
istarum jurisdictionum esset causa destructionis ecclesiae per 
universum mundum’. A further correspondence is not en- 
visaged by the author. This is a political standpoint which has 
more in common with French political thought of later centuries 
than with the views current at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century.' This statement allows of the conclusion that the 
author already vaguely envisages a moral self-sufficiency on the 
part of the State, that is to say, that the State itself produces its 
own spiritual law. 

After these introductory statements the author tries to justify 
his choice of symbols. The head as the seat of the mind directs 
all bodily movements, through the faculties of perception, dis- 
cernment, and judgement ; and the channels through which the 
mind works as a directing force, are the nerves radiating from the 
head as the nerve centre. The head guides man in his choice 
between morally good and bad actions, which choice is transmitted 
to the various parts of the body by the nerves. The function 
of the pope is therefore quite analogous to that of the head. 
Being the recognized spiritual father of all Christians, he should 
possess that degree of discernment, wisdom, and judgement 

1 The significance of this passage escaped both Scholz and Riviére. 
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which is necessary to guide man to works of salvation. In 
particular, the pope should be distinguished by great learning 
which proves beneficial (‘ gratiosa eruditio’), as well as by the 
soundness of his conceptions (‘sana doctrina’). His own life 
and work should constitute an example, worthy of imitation. 
The virtuous discharge of his functions should impel Christians 
to desire to perform good works also.2~ The nerves radiating 
from this head are represented by the inferior ecclesiastical 
offices, degrees, and ranks. They convey the intentions of the 
pope to Christians, and it is through their integrating and co- 
ordinating activities that the unity of the faith is ensured and 
that, consequently, Christ’s followers are moulded into one 
consistent whole, that is, into one body.* As the visible head 
of this mystical body stands the pope. 

The choice of the heart as the symbol for the secular ruler 
is justified by the close resemblance of their respective functions 
and properties. St. Isidore of Seville declared, the author 
reminds his opponents, that the heart is ‘ totius corporis funda- 
mentum ’ which is also, according to Aristotle, the fountainhead 
of the arteries which carry life-giving blood to the various parts 
of the body. Moreover, and this point is very important to the 
Frenchman, Aristotle taught * that the heart is created before 
the head. And just as the heart is the foundation of human 
life, so also is the ruler the ‘fundamentum rei publicae ’, on 
account both of the stability of his reign and the firmness of his 
justice. Without him no commonwealth can become stable or 
durable, just as no building can exist without a base. The 
author claims to find support for his views in the somewhat 
hasty philological statement of St. Isidore that the Greek 
Baowrevs is derived from Bas, ‘ quod tamquam bases populum 
sustinebant ’. Furthermore—the following statement can cause 
little surprise in view of the foregoing considerations—secular 
rulers are the pillars (‘fundatores’) of the Church, or, in other 
words, the existence of the Church depends on the State. Now 
just as the human heart is the source of the blood, so is the ruler 
the source of that substance which infuses life into the common- 
wealth, that is, his laws. Without this ‘ substantia temporalis ’, 

1*In papa, qui omnibus praeesse noscitur spiritualiter, vigere debet discretio et 


sapientia, qua Christi fideles, qui sunt membra ecclesiae, dirigantur ad opera salutis.’ 
The author refers to St. Gregory’s Registrum. 

** Spectat etiam ad ipsum dare fidelibus motum bonae operationis per virtuosam 
operationem et bonam vitam, seipsum praebendo bonum exemplum fidelibus’ 
(Bulaeus, p. 940). 

°* Nervi autem ab isto capite derivati sunt diversi gradus et ordines ecclesiastici, 
quibus secundum eorum diversa et distincta officia membra ecclesiae suo vero corpori, 
scilicet Christo, et sibi invicem quasi quibusdam connexivis compagibus colligantur, 
unde in unitate fidei faciant unum corpus ’ (Bulaeus, p. 940). 

“The author’s erroneous reference to De Animalibus is accepted by Scholz. The 
correct reference should be: De Partibus Animalium, lib. iii, cap. 4. 
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that is the substance vivifying the body politic, there can no 
more be political life than there can be human life without blood. 
And the purpose manifested in this ‘ substantia temporalis ’ is 
the rendering of justice and the liberation of the oppressed. 
The author concludes with these words: ‘ Patet ergo ex prae- 
dictis, quod sicut in humano corpore sunt duae principales, 
officia distincta et diversa habentes, scilicet caput et cor, ita quod 
una de officio alterius se non intromittit : sic in orbe duae sunt 
jurisdictiones distinctae, scilicet spiritualis et temporalis, habentes 
officia distincta ’. That is the core of the doctrine set out in the 
document, which contains the germ for Gallicanism as well as 
for the later distinction between the moral and the political. 
For it appears plain that what the author struggles to express 
is the idea of the spiritual without coercive power behind it, 
working, so to speak, in a persuasive manner, whilst on the 
other hand the temporal, for which we may legitimately sub- 
stitute political, enjoys the power of the State for its enforcement. 
This idea, not yet recognizable in its far-reaching consequences, 
depriving the pope, as it does, of any power worthy of the name, 
is but the natural reaction of a secular writer towards the pre- 
tentious aspirations of papal extremists, so ably and brilliantly 
represented by Egidius Romanus and James of Viterbo. Their 
claim to papal absolutism in the temporal sphere was bound to 
excite the growing national sentiment in France to energetic 
protest which went farther than it may have been intended. 
For the author, though professing that a dualism of government 
is indispensable to the community, throws this dualistic concep- 
tion overboard, when it comes to the actual application of his 
theory. If we interpret the author correctly, co-operation and 
interplay between Church and State do no longer appear essential 
to the integration of human society. On the contrary, in his 
system, Church and State become two entities, which do not 
merely not interfere with each other, but are wholly self-sufficing 
and self-dependent. The independence of the State, as conceived 
by the author of the document, has not merely negative character, 
but definitely assumes positive aspects. Little wonder then 
that this thesis developed later into a conception of the State 
which tolerates the Church and is, as it were, self-supporting, 
even in ‘ spiritual’ matters which become a concern of the State 
itself. This increase and expansion of the State’s power was 
all the easier as it was the State alone which was capable of 
enforcing its commands. 

The idea of strict separation of the two authorities, the author 
assures us, is fully borne out by an unprejudiced interpretation 
of the Old and New Testaments. In the Old Testament the 
two institutions of Church and State are conceived as two separate 
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entities, and these by explicit divine ordinance. The author’s 
constructive argumentation is at once proof of his dialectical 
versatility and a testimony of his abilities as an interpreter of 
biblical texts. In his opinion, God decreed that the Jewish 
people should be guided by political as well as by spiritual leaders. 
The first to assume political leadership over the Jews was Moses, 
for he became by God’s declaration ‘ dux populi’. To him alone 
and to no one else God said: ‘ Now go and lead the people into 
the place .. .’.1. On the other hand, the first to be entrusted 
with spiritual leadership was Aaron: he became the first priest 
and ‘ pontifex maximus’, because God ordered Moses to take 
Aaron with him that ‘he may minister in the priest’s office ’.* 
By divine will, the two authorities were clearly kept apart. The 
author is bound to admit that it is true that a few passages may 
be found in which Moses is also spoken of as a priest, but this 
designation merely means that he combined the temporal with 
the spiritual power.* This designation must not lead to the 
assumption that Moses was ever a priest. 


Priesthood, in the 
strict meaning of the term, was the sole prerogative of Aaron, 
just as political leadership was the sole prerogative of Moses. 
For it was Aaron who constantly offered the sacrifice to God, 
and not Moses. The deseription of Moses’ office as dukedom, 


on etymological grounds, clearly implies the political character 
of his functions. His office was then transferred to Joshua, 
then to the judges, and, lastly, to the kings, about whom not the 
slightest doubt can exist that they were purely political leaders 
of the Jews. Moreover, as we can read in Numbers, God com- 
missioned Moses with the adjudication of possessions and of in- 
heritances amongst the sons of Israel.4| Any remaining possible 
doubt about the God-willed temporal character of Moses’ function 
would be dispelled by the authoritative opinion of St. Augustine 
who declared in unequivocal terms that the apportionment and 
protection of private property is the exclusive concern of human 
law, which is the law of the emperors, and it is God Himself 
who, through the medium of earthly kings and emperors,* dis- 
penses His law to mankind. Without human law there can 
be no property: ‘Per jura regum possidentur  possessiones ’, 
said St. Augustine.6 On the strength of this positivist idea ex- 
pressed by St. Augustine, the author finds one of his principal 
arguments proved, the argument namely that secular law and 


1 Exod. xxxii. 34. 2 [bid. xxviii. 1. 

3 Bulaeus, p. 942. *Num. xxxv. 1-8. 

5 This dictum of St. Augustine is laid down in the Decretum, dist. viii, can. 1: ‘Jura 
autem humana, jura imperatoris sunt, quare ? Quia ipsa humana jura per impera- 
tores et reges saeculi Deus distribuit humano generi ’. 


* St. Augustine very significantly added: ‘ Tolle jura imperatorum, et quis audet 
dicere : mea est illa villa . . .?’ 
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jurisdiction are the bases upon which private property rests.' 
It is through this kind of judicious argumentation that the 
author destroys the basic tenet of Egidius’ extreme theory of 
the pope’s dominium universale over all earthly things and persons. 
According to Egidius, it will be recalled, everything on earth is 
in the property of the pope who therefore becomes the temporal 
lord over kings also.2 Diametrically opposed to this view is the 
author’s thesis. According to him, there is no property, unless 
a temporal ruler safeguards it through his law. And the author 
seems to enjoy the corroboration which he receives from the 
authority of St. Augustine.* We shall presently see that this 
fundamental idea of property is as indispensable to the author 
of the Rex Pacsificus for his justification of the inferiority of the 
pope in temporal matters, as it is indispensable to Egidius for 
his justification of the pope’s temporal superiority. 

Nowhere can any passage be discovered, the author continues, 
in which Aaron interfered in matters solely entrusted to Moses. 
More than that: Aaron himself spoke of Moses as ‘ my lord ’. 
The symbol for government and jurisdiction in the Old Testa- 
ment is the rod. Consequently, there are two rods. The one 
symbolizing temporal government and jurisdiction—the ‘ virga 
ferrea ’"—was in the hands of Moses* who returned to Egypt 
with it and used it to bring the plague into the country. The 
other rod representing the spiritual or priestly government and 
jurisdiction, was preserved in the tabernacle ® and in the ark of 
the covenant.? The iron rod of Moses is therefore the ‘ inflexibilis 
justitia ’, whilst Aaron’s rod stands for the ‘ potestas sacerdotalis ’. 
The interpretative skill of the author shows itself in his explana- 
tion of the passage in Jeremiah,® where the prophet, in his vision, 
sees one rod only: this passage can have only one meaning, 
namely, that the priest Jeremiah neither sees the temporal rod 
nor wants to aspire after it. Therefore, every priest should be 
mindful only of the spiritual government of his flock.® 

Thus the strict separation of the two powers is a fundamental 
tenet of the Old Testament, where neither meddles in the affairs 
of the other. It is true that Aaron sometimes wielded Moses’ 
rod, but then the priest Aaron exercised temporal power in these 


1*Ex quibus patet, quod divisio haereditatum et possessionum pertinet ad 
jurisdictionem temporalem, cuiusmodi est jurisdictio imperatorum et regum’ 
(Bulaeus, p. 942). 

2 See Carlyle, p. 407, and especially McIlwain, pp. 250-4. 

3 This aspect, too, escaped the attention of Scholz and Riviére. 

4 Exod. xxxii. 22: ‘ Ne indignetur dominus meus... .’. 

5 Ibid. iv. 4. ® Num. xvii. 10. 

7 Heb. ix. 4 8 Jer. i. 10. 

® * Respondit (scil. Jeremiah) per hoc tam discrete quam sancte significans, quod 
quicumque sacerdos domini, hoc est sacris praesidens in domo domini, non ad duas 
virgas, i.e. duas jurisdictiones ubique habendas, sed ad virgam vigilantem, i.e. ad 
jurisdictionem spiritualem debet respicere.’ 
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specified instances only by the special permission and authoriza- 
tion of Moses: ‘Semper tamen de expressa auctoritate Moysi ’. 
Consequently, whenever the pope should exercise temporal 
jurisdiction, he would do it only within the ambit of the prince’s 
authorization: ‘Non nisi quantum sibi datum vel permissum 
est ab illis, qui habent in hoc mundo temporalium potestatem, 
videlicet ab imperatoribus, regibus et aliis principibus’.' That 
the pope is inferior to the secular ruler, as far as temporal govern- 
ment goes, is explicitly stated by a divine of highest rank, St. 
Isidore. His dictum as recorded in the Decretum is that the 
princes are commissioned with the protection of the Church 
and that they have to render an account for their policy towards 
her. The protection of His Church was handed over to the princes 
by God Himself, declared St. Isidore.2. According to the docu- 
ment, this is a plain statement of the fact that in the temporal 
sphere the Church is in the hands of, and subjected to, the secular 
ruler: ‘Ex quibus (scil. verbis Isidoris) habetur, quod ecclesia 
quantum ad temporalia potestati regum et principum est tradita 
et subjecta ’. , 

The further history of the Jews entirely bears out the view of 
strict separation of Church and State. The kings had the tem- 
poral government, whilst priests and prophets possessed the 
spiritual leadership. Nowhere is a passage discoverable in which 
a priest or a prophet gives orders to a king. What, at first sight, 
may seem to be a priest’s command to a king, was nothing else 
but the public pronouncement of God’s commands, but, on the 
other hand, it was the kings as ‘ veri domini’ who gave orders 
to priests: ‘Licet bene legantur anuntiasse regibus praecepta 
Domini . . . sed reges sicut veri domini praecipiebant sacer- 
dotibus ‘et prophetis ’.2 Three of the best kings the Jews ever 
had, David, Hezekiah, and Josiah, are reported to have given 
orders to priests, as is amply testified by the respective passages.‘ 
The kings regarded themselves as true masters, and priests never 
acted in any way which might have tended to restrict the king’s 
freedom of action; on the contrary, the kings were directly 
under the authority of God. The argumentation from the Old 
Testament is concluded with these words: ‘ Ecce isti tres reges 
et super omnes, qui unquam rexerunt populum Domini meliores 
imperando, praecipiendo et mittendo se ostenderunt, sicut et 
vere erant, post Deum esse dominos principales, super quos 
nec prophetae nec sacerdotes unquam alias attentaverunt aliquid, 
quod esset eis in diminutionem sui dominii temporalis ’.® 

* Cf., for instance, the opposite view of Oldradus, supra, p. 186 (note). 

** Cognoscant principes saeculares Deo se debere rationem reddituros esse propter 
ecclesiam, quam a Christo tuendam suscipiunt ’ (Bulaeus, p. 943). 


3 Reference is made to 1 Sam. xiii. 13 and xv. 16-17. 
*1 Kings i. 33; 2 Kings xix. 1-2; xxii. 13. 5 Bulaeus, p. 943. 
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The author maintains that the idea of separation of Church 
and State and the former’s subordination, in temporal matters. 
to the latter, is also a basic idea of the New Testament, because 
it is expressed in numerous utterances of Christ Himself. When 
asked to divide an inheritance, Christ flatly refused this request 
with the remark that He had not been made a judge or a divider.’ 
Thus Christ declined to interfere with apportionments and divi- 
sions of property, which is the sole prerogative of t'.e civil power. 
That, the author continues, is not only his view, but also that 
of high theological authorities, such as St. Ambrose who, in nis 
commentaries upon this passage of the gospel, declared that 
Christ descended from heaven ‘ propter divina’ and did not 
express the wish to become entangled in the ‘terrena’. Christ 
judges man’s intrinsic moral worth and his merits in the purely 
ethical sense, but intentionally abstains from passing judgement 
on petty quarrels and from distributing possessions and in- 
heritances. That there was intention behind Christ’s refusal, 
follows from the counsel He gave to the apostles immediately 
after the incident recorded. He warned them against the greedy 
desire for temporal possessions, because this ambition—the 
author infers this from the text—gives birth to the further 
ambition to be a judge amongst parties contesting property 
rights.2. As if prompted by the wish to be quite certain of de- 
feating Egidius’ fundamental thesis of the pope’s universal 
dominion, the author enlists the support of no less a theological 
authority than St. Bernard for his bold interpretation of the 
gospel. St. Bernard wrote, the author reminds his opponents 
by referring to the De Consideratione ad Eugenium Papam, that 
never had any of the apostles sat as a judge apportioning land 
and delineating its bounds. What is worthier, asked St. 
Bernard, Christ’s power to absolve from sin or the power to divide 
spoils? The following question was put to Pope Eugenius by 
St. Bernard: ‘Quidnam tibi major videtur, et dignitas et 
potestas dimittendi peccata, an praedia dividendi?’ And the 
saint himself answered and avowed that ‘ this frail and earthly 
matter ’ is purely a concern of the secular authority : interference 
amounts to an ‘invasion of foreign territory’ (‘fines alienos 
invadere ’). The possible objection that St. Bernard did not 
deny the right of the Church to deal with these frail matters, 
but merely suggested that this temporal jurisdiction is unworthy 
of the Church, is repudiated by the author with a reference to 
the saint’s justification of his statement on ‘the invasion of 
foreign territory’; he said that dealing with temporal matters 
is an encroachment ‘non quia nos indigni, sed quia indignum 
vobis talibus insistere quippe potioribus occupatis’.4 There is only 
1 Luke xii. 14. 2 Ibid. xii. 15. 3 See Patrologia Latina, clxxxii. 736. 


* On the influence of St. Bernard upon papal opponents, see Riviére, appendix iii, 
p. 405. 
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one conclusion admissible, the author says, namely, that temporal 
jurisdiction on the part of the Church is an ‘ impertinentia ’, 
because she is not competent to deal with temporal affairs. 

‘My kingdom is not of this world’ furnishes the author with 
yet another argument intended to support his thesis, and at the 
same time to destroy the very basis of James of Viterbo’s theory. 
St. Chrysostom rightly interpreted this significant utterance as 
an authoritative refusal of Christ to possess any temporal 
dominion : He has dominion, it is true, but this dominion has 
no human character (‘ habet principatum, qui non est humanus ’). 
Since Christ Himself had no ‘ temporale et humanum regnum ’, 
He could not transfer any such to successors, according to the 
old legal maxim that nobody can transfer more rights than he 
himself possesses. But quite apart from this purely legalistic 
consideration, Christ exhorted the apostles and successors that 
they as His distiples should not be above their master,’ since 
apostleship is distinguished by strict adherence to the master’s 
words and intentions. And this applies to everyone— quicum- 
que Christi servus, quicumque discipulus, quicumque apostolicus ’ 

One more idea based upon the interpretation of the gospel 
is advanced as an argument for the author’s thesis. The sublime 
character of the pope’s position and function is utterly incom- 
patible with a temporal government and jurisdiction. All 
theologians agree that the rank and status of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary, such as that of a bishop, is one of perfection. The 
pope is the highest dignitary, and therefore ‘ maximae per- 
fectionis ’. But possession and use of temporal powers injures 
the dignity of an ecclesiastical leader and that is the very reason 
why Christ counselled those aspiring to perfection to rid them- 
selves of all temporal possessions and to give them to the poor.” 
Accordingly, the pope should give up all ambitions as to temporal 
dominion : he should ‘ suum affectum retrahere a temporalibus ’. 
From this discussion of ownership the author proceeds to con- 
sider the legal relations existing between the bishop and ecclesi- 
astical possessions. It is undeniable, he says, obviously alluding 
to Egidius’ thesis of the pope’s universal property, that bishops 
are not the owners of ecclesiastical goods and estates, but only 
administratofs (‘dispensatores tantum’). How then, he asks, 
can any bishop, including the pope, claim dominion over non- 
ecclesiastical goods, such as the kingdoms and the lands held by 
secular princes? As regards ecclesiastical goods they have at 
least the right of administration, but as regards non-ecclesiastical 
goods they have no right whatsoever. The weapon ingeniously 
forged by Egidius for the attack on the prince’s temporal superiority 


1 Matt. x. 24. 2 Matt. xix. 21. 

3 * Quomodo ergo praelatus aliquis quaerit dominium super res non ecclesiasticas 
videlicet super regna et terras regum et principum ? Plus enim super res ecclesiasticas 
habent quam super saeculares ’ (Bulaeus, p. 944). 
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becomes, in the hands of his opponent, a powerful weapon for the 
defence of the prince’s position. The adroit design of Egidius 
appears to be deprived of its own basis: instead of being a 
universal monarch with a dominion over all things and persons, 
the pope is reduced from his exalted position to the rank of the 
spiritual head of the Church which is held to be dependent on the 
State for its existence. One of the most brilliantly executed 
systems upholding the temporal overlordship of the pope was 
shaken in its foundations by the employment of the very concept 
upon which the system was erected. 

But one more argument may be adduced in favour of the 
pope’s temporal jurisdiction, the author says. True that the 
pope’s vicariate excludes any temporal government, because, 
as an unbiased study of the Bible shows, his vicariate makes 
him ‘ pater spiritualis’. But it may be asserted that he has 
temporal jurisdiction on the ground of the donation of Constantine 
to Pope Silvester. Whatever one may think of this, the author 
says, not doubting the authenticity or legal validity of the 
donation,! it is at any rate certain that the Eastern Empire was 
not included in it. For that reason alone the pope cannot be 
held to be the temporal overlord of all Christians. Now as 
regards France itself, popes in earlier days never considered them- 
selves as temporal overlords in their dealings with French affairs. 
It will be recalled, he continues, that Pope Stephen anointed 
Pepin as king of France in the Church of St. Denis, without 
behaving like a ‘ dominus temporalis ’. On the contrary, Stephen 
blessed the king and all hereditary successors to the throne, and 
laid down the ruling that every foreigner was forbidden, under 
pain of apostolic excommunication, to encroach upon the rights 
of the kingdom ‘ sicut apparet historias illius temporis diligentius 
intuenti’. But history proves even more. The French, though 
not recognizing any superior in temporal matters, be he pope or 
emperor, were always staunch defenders of the Church, as is 
amply demonstrated by the efforts which the present king’s 
predecessors made for the preservation and also for the pro- 
pagation of the true faith. To mention but one obvious instance, 
Louis’s canonization by the Church and Christ’s approbation 
of that king’s sanctity by means of many and conspicuous miracles, 
are sufficient evidence for the esteem in which that king was held 

1 John of Paris denied the legal validity of the donation; before him, however, 
Accursius and Azo in the thirteenth century held the same view. The attitude of 
Bartolus in this questién was very interesting. Great jurist as he was, he could not 
but arrive at the conclusion that the donation was invalid. But for reasons which 
had nothing to do with law, he suggested to his hearers in his lecture on the Digestum 
vetus that they should consider the donation as valid: ‘ Videte, nos sumus in terris 
amicis ecclesiae, et ideo dico, quod ista donatio valeat . . . sequitur, quod papa 
non habet jurisdictionem aliquam ’—and the following sentence is most revealing— 


‘sed volens favere ecclesiae, dico, quod illa donatio valuit ’ (Commentaria in Digestum 
vetus, Lyons, 1523, Rubrica, fo. 4°). 
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by the ‘ author fidei, Jesus Christus ’.1. But this appreciation and 
the practical efforts made by all French kings for the cause of the 
Church only prompts the author to put forward the justification 
of the king’s claim to the right of taxing the clergy. Their financial 
contributions to the king were the price they had to pay for their 
protection. The document concludes with these words: ‘ Ex 
praemissis ergo omnibus colligitur evidenter, quod papa non est 
super omnes Christianos superior dominus in temporalibus ’. 

Whether the collegiate effort of the university of Paris or 
the tract of an unknown political writer, the Rex Pacificus is a 
thesis which impugns the massive and formidable systems of 
Egidius Romanus and James of Viterbo. Rather by implication 
than by explicit objections, it tries to sap the foundations of the 
papacy’s extravagant claims to universal monarchy. The 
document constitutes one of the first systematic attempts to free 
the secular power from tutelage and bondage, to deny, by 
methodical reasoning, the supremacy of the Church in matters 
not belonging to it, thereby raising the secular authority to the 
fountainhead of all political and social life, even that of the 
Church herself. No wonder that the idea of the superiority of 
the prince was bound to develop into the idea of the omnipotent 
State which found its clearest expression in the concept of 
sovereignty. The crispness of its style and freshness of its 
language, the fascination of its far-flung argumentation, the bold 
interpretation of texts and the utilization of authoritative com- 
mentaries to support these interpretations, and the unmistake- 
able youthful impetuosity in arriving at conclusions—all go to 
make the Rex Pacificus a document extremely illuminative of 
early French political thought as well as of the newly roused 
French nationalism. Though later degenerating into a deplorably 
aggressive form, in those days the sentiment of nationalism 
proved a healthy stimulus to vigorous political thought. The 
Rex Pacificus paved the way for John of Paris and Marsiglio, 
and may well be classified as an early methodical orientation 
toward the conception of the modern all-powerful State, self- 
sufficing and self-dependent, even in ‘ spiritual ’ matters, that is, 
moral matters. Little imagination is needed to perceive that, 
in modern times, the relations of Church and State are reversed. 
Whilst in medieval days the State was on its guard against the 
‘temporal’ aspirations of the Church, it is now the Church 
which is on the defensive against the policy of encroachment and 
expansion on the part of the State. 


1 This reference no doubt is a subtle reminder to the pope who, in his bull 
Ineffabilis, of 25 September, 1296, had himself used this canonization as an illustra- 
tion of Philip’s unkindness and ingratitude towards himself at a time ‘when we 
are concerned with the canonization of your grandfather Louis’. This bull is printed 
in Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, ad annum 1296, seet. 25 ff. 


W. ULLMANN. 





Calonne, the Assembly of French Notables of 
1787 and the Origins of the‘ Révolte Nobiliaire’ 


I 


HE assembly of French notables of 1787 is important 

historically because it set in motion that revolt of the privi- 
leged orders against the Bourbon monarchy, which is now generally 
accepted as the immediate cause of the French revolution.' 
The révolte nobiliaire of 1788, though precipitated by Lamoignon’s 
judicial reforms, was a violent attempt to break the deadlock 
caused by the notables’ rejection of Calonne’s proposals for 
remedying the disorders in the national finances. This connection 
between the opposition of the notables in 1787 and the subsequent 
revolt of the privileged orders will, however, remain obscure so 
long as the radical implications of Calonne’s financial projects 
and the far-reaching character of his attempts to remodel the 
heterogeneous administration of the ancien régime are not properly 
understood. Unfortunately, Calonne himself is still widely 
regarded as a financial charlatan * and the assembly of notables 
has not infrequently been treated by historians as a tiresome 
and rather meaningless episode in French eighteenth-century 
politics. Calonne’s financial proposals have thus usually been 
depicted as the last-minute improvisation of an irresponsible 
and frivolous minister, who had been overtaken by the con- 
sequences of his own earlier malpractices: his administrative 
and economic plans have also been interpreted as a specious 
attempt to distract attention from the severity of his fiscal 
demands, which were made at a time when the taxable capacity 


1The most concise and illuminating summary of present views on the immediate 
origins of the French revolution is that in Professor G. Lefebvre’s Quatre Vingt Neuf, 
published in 1939, on the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
revolution. See also Dr. A. Cobban’s Historical Revision, ‘The Beginning of the 
French Revolution ’, in History, vol. xxx, March 1945, pp. 90-8. 

2 Sorel’s thumb-nail sketch of Calonne may be taken as typical of what might 
be called the traditional view of this minister: ‘une sorte de charlatan politique, 
Calonne, dissipateur frivole d’argent et d’idées, qui flatte les caprices des courtisans, 
éblouit le grand monde de sa forfanterie, s’étourdit de sa présomption, prodigue les 
derniéres ressources des finances, perd les derniers enjeux de la politique et achemine, 


avec impatience, la monarchie vers la catastrophe’. L’Hurope et la Révolution Fran- 
caise, i. 213. 
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of the French nation had already been exceeded.! But many of 
the most familiar criticisms of Calonne and of his reform pro- 
gramme reflect the biassed judgements of his most bitter con- 
temporary antagonists or the views of historians, who wrote 
when the accepted canons of public finance were rigid in the 
extreme.” Later French and German scholars, while softening 
the asperity of such criticisms and correcting other mistaken 
interpretations of Calonne’s reform schemes, themselves wrote 
before the significance and character of the révolte nobiliaire 
had been fully apprehended.* They have dealt with certain 
aspects of Calonne’s policy in 1787 but have not studied his schemes 
as an integrated reform programme.‘ Moreover, historians of the 
period have so far not made use of the documentary material, 
bearing on the debates of the assembly of notables, which is 
preserved in the archives of the Arsenal Library in Paris.’ It 


1 Broadly speaking, this is the view adopted by A. Chérest in his La Chute de 
l Ancien Régime, vol. i (Paris, 1883). 

2Cf. C. Gomel, Causes financiéres de la Révolution, Les Derniers Controleurs 
7énéraux (Paris, 1893). The treatment of Calonne’s financial policy in M. Marion’s 
authoritative Histoire financiére de la France (vol. 1, Paris, 1914) is, on the whole, 
sympathetic. For an appreciative view of Calonne’s economic and commercial policy 
between 1783 and 1786, see Wilma J. Pugh’s article, ‘ Calonne’s New Deal’, in the 
Journal of Modern History, September 1939, pp. 289-312. 

5 German historians have been particularly interested in the assembly of notables 
of 1787. The initial impulse was given by Ranke’s Uber Die Versammlung der 
franzésischen Notabeln im Jahre 1787 (Berlin, 1846). This was followed iu 1899 by 
A. Wahl’s Die Notabelnversammlung von 1787 (Freiburg im Breisgau), uncritical in its 
judgements and inaccurate in detail. W. Struck’s article, ‘ Die Notabelnversammlung 
von 1787 ’, Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 1905, pp. 362-420, is interesting but is based 
on printed sources only. In many ways the best account of the subject is that in 
H. Glagau’s Reformversuche und Sturz des Absolutismus in Frankreich (1774-1788) 
(Munich, 1908). The definitive study of Calonne’s projected local government reforms 
is P. Renouvin’s Les Assemblées Provinciales de 1787 (Paris, 1921). This corrects the 
view advanced by Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime et la Révolution and Léon de Lavergne’s 
Assemblées Provinciales sous Louis XVI (Paris, 2nd edn. 1879) that the provincial 
assemblies of 1787 were intended to be a genuine experiment in decentralization. 

‘As will be explained later, Calonne’s reform schemes were divided into four 
groups or divisions. Most historians have dealt with the first two divisions only and 
have not described the plans in detail. 

5 The most valuable of all the Arsenal Library MSS. dealing with the assembly 
is No. 3978: ‘ Procés-verbal historique des travaux du Bureau de Monseigneur le 
Comte d’Artois dans l’Assemblée des Notables de l'année 1787’. This quarto volume 
of 764 pages was compiled by Pierre Samuel Dupont, one of the general secretaries 
of the assembly, and by de Montchevrel, Artois’ secrétaire des commandements. It 
deals with the discussions on the first group of plans only. It is the only manuscript 
so far traced which gives in detail the actual verbal debates of one of the assembly’s 
working committees. Pages 279-393 of the text, relating to the important conference 
of 2 March 1787, have been edited by P. Renouvin (L’ Assemblée de Notables de 1787, 
La Conférence du 2 Mars, Paris, 1920). Artois’ own copy of his committee’s pro- 
ceedings (MSS. 3975/6) contains the views expressed by the members of the second 
bureau immediately before the formulation of its official resolutions. MS. 4547, 
a further procés-verbal of the same committee, contains a collection of official messages 
exchanged between the king and the assembly. Extremely interesting also is MS. 
4546—a personal diary kept by an unknown member of Artois’ committee, which 
is full of shrewd judgements and of vivid descriptions of the debates. 
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is the object of the present study, therefore, to examine the details 
and wider significance of the reform schemes of 1787, to indicate 
the serious political consequences of Calonne’s decision to summon 
a quasi-representative assembly, to describe, by following the 
proceedings of that assembly, the attitude of the privileged 
orders to radical reform on the eve of the revolution, and to 
emphasize the importance of the crisis of 1786-7 as one of the 
decisive turning-points in the decline and fall of the ancien régime.' 
The manuscript and printed sources available at the Bibliothéqu: 
Nationale, the Archives Nationales and the Arsenal Library in 
Paris were consulted for this purpose in the summer of 1939.? 
One criticism which some historians have preferred against 
Calonne is that he left reform until it was too late and that his 
early policy of open-handed extravagance at court not only 
beggared the treasury at a crucial period in French financial 
history but also threw discredit on him as a minister and thus 
compromised his chances of success as a reformer at a later stage.* 
Prima facie this argument would appear to have considerable 
force, since the prodigality of his early financial policy was un- 
doubtedly used against Calonne with telling effect in 1787. There 
is also evidence that, when Calonne became controleur général in 
November 1783, he had already formulated the general principles 


of financial reform which he wished to see adopted.t It may, 
therefore, be convenient to begin by enquiring why Calonne did 
not broach his reform plans to the king until over two years after 
he had succeeded d’Ormesson.’ There seems little doubt that 
one explanation of his early extravagance as finance minister may 


1 For friendly advice and criticism I am greatly indebted to the Rev. J. M. Thompson 
and Mr. R. B. Wernham. 

2 The Calonne papers in the Public Record Office (Privy Council Records, 1/123-133) 
contain few documents bearing on the 1786-7 crisis. Among them are, however, 
two manuscript copies of the procés-verbal of the conference of 2 March 1787 (P.C. 
1/124, fos. 110 and 111). 

3 Cf. C. Gomel, Causes financiéres de la Révolution. Les Derniers Controleurs- 
Généraux, p. 80. 

4 When taking the oath of office as controleur général before the chambre des comptes, 
Calonne had hinted vaguely at his future policy. His words were: ‘ Aussitét aprés 
avoir franchi l’espace laborieux qu’il faut employer & l’acquittement des dettes de la 
guerre, je m’attacherai & l’exécution d’un plan d’amélioration générale, qui, fondé sur 
la constitution méme de la monarchie, en embrasse toute les parties, régénére les 
ressources plutét que de les pressurer et fasse trouver le vrai secret d’alléger les impots 
dans l’égalité proportionnelle de leurs répartitions, ainsi que dans la simplification de 
leurs recouvrements ’. Ibid, p. 82. 

5 Calonne became finance minister on 3 November 1783. At that time he was 
intendant of Lille, and had already had twenty years’ experience of government service 
in various high administrative appointments. He had been born at Douai on 20 
January 1734. After a legal training at the University of Paris, he had joined the bar 
and had been, in succession, avocat-général to the conseil provincial of Artois and 
procureur-général to the parlement of Douai (of which his father had been premier 


président). He had been appointed maitre des requétes in 1763 and intendant of Metz 
in 1768. 
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be sought in the very manner of his elevation and in the initial 
precariousness of his hold on political power. Louis XVI had, 
at first, been unwilling to accept Calonne as minister and his 
opposition had been overcome by the influential duchesse de 
Polignac, acting in co-operation with Vergennes. Calonne was 
thus, from the outset, the nominee of a group of court favourites 
who had little or no use for drastic economy. Calonne’s liberality 
to this group and, indeed, to an even wider circle of courtiers was 
a tacit recognition of that fact.2 It was also the price he had 
necessarily to pay in order to consolidate his position as minister. 
The danger of arousing the distrust and of provoking the an- 
tagonism of powerful courtiers under a weak monarchy had been 
demonstrated too recently and too often for Calonne to have been 
oblivious of it and he can hardly be blamed for not ignoring the 
experience of Turgot, Necker, Joly de Fleury and d’Ormesson. 

If these circumstances thus inclined Calonne, temporarily at 
least, to accommodate the court favourites, his ignorance of the 
true state of the national finances allowed him to do so without 
having to do violence to any conscientious scruples. For, accord- 
ing to his own account, which there seems no good reason to 
reject, it took him two years to confirm the existence of the serious 
and long-standing annual deficit, owing to the almost unbelievable 
complexity of the French financial system.* The chief difficulty 
was that, under the ancien régime, no attempt was made to draw 
up a proper budget. The only financial statistics available for 
current use were contained in the états de prévision, which, as the 
title indicates, were merely estimates. In these documents no 
distinction was made between extraordinary and normal expendi- 
ture and the figures did not relate to any particular year. It was 
thus virtually impossible to determine what the real national 
revenue and expenditure amounted to in any given year. The 
accounting system was so lax that verified statements of actual 
revenue and expenditure in a particular year (états aw vrai or 
comptes effectifs) were only made available to the government by 
the chambre des comptes between ten and fourteen years later.® 
Such was the consequent confusion of accounts that French 
public finance in the eighteenth century may be said to have 

1 Glagau, p. 178. 

? His largesse to the court, the princes of the blood and the Polignac group was, 
however, grossly exaggerated by his enemies. For Calonne’s defence against these 
accusations see his Requéte aw Roi, 1787. 

3 Calonne, Réponse a Necker (Londres, 1788), p. 174. 

4 The first, and the last, budget to be drawn up before 1789 was that of March 1788. 
This compte rendu, which is perhaps our most valuable source of information on French 
finance before the revolution, has been studied in great detail by Professor F. Braesch 
in the second fascicule of his Finances et Monnaie Révolutionnaires (Recherches, Etudes 


et Documents, Paris, 1936). 
5 In 1787 the accounts had only been audited down to 1773. 
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remained a secret not only to the general public (for the accounts 
were never published) but also to those who were nominally 
responsible for its direction. Few of the controleurs-généraux 
held office at this period long enough to master its intricacies, 
while the officials of the finance departments were unable to obtain 
a general view of the national finances because their competence 
was narrowly restricted.2 Thus French finance ministers were 
almost compelled, at the beginning of their period of office, to 
accept as valid the financial statements of their immediate pre- 
decessors. So far as Calonne is concerned, it is important to 
remember that, in January 1781, at the height of the war of 
American independence, Necker had publicly announced in his 
celebrated compte rendu a surplus amounting to 10,200,000 livres.* 
Whatever private suspicions Calonne may have had about the 
accuracy of such a statement, he was in no position to challenge 
it until he had made a prolonged study of the national accounts.‘ 
It may, therefore, be conceded that although Calonne in Nov- 
ember 1783 had already formed his convictions as to the necessity 
of long-term reform, he had no reason to be certain that a policy 
of immediate financial retrenchment was already overdue. 

The problem which in fact monopolized Calonne’s attention, 
soon after his accession to power, was the necessity of dealing 
with a serious credit crisis. According to his opening statement 
to the assembly of notables in February 1787, the situation 
which confronted him in November 1783 was that: ‘ toutes les 
caisses étaient vides, tous les effets publics baissés, toute circulation 
interrompue ; Valarme était générale et la confiance détruite’.® 
Fundamentally, this lack of confidence was due, as Calonne 
realized, to the refusal of previous administrations to pay interest 
on state loans and to the lack of any settled policy of debt redemp- 
tion. Before effective measures could be taken, however, to 
restore the credit situation by a more punctilious discharge of 
the treasury’s obligations, it was essential to prevent the credit 
crisis from becoming worse. To reassure public creditors Calonne, 
therefore, decided to conceal the treasury’s financial embarrass- 
ments by adopting an expansionist policy. This took the form 


1 See M. Marion, Hist. financiére de la France, i, chap. xv, passim. Calonne aptly 
described the French financial system at this date as ‘ cette vaste machine que ceux 
méme qui en font mouvoir les ressorts ne connaissent qu’aprés une longue étude et 
dont aucun autre ne peut avoir une idée juste’. Réponse a Necker, p. 175. 

* It may be pertinent to remark that Calonne’s own mastery of the finances was 
only made possible by his own comparatively long tenure of the office of controleur 
général (November 1783—April 1787). 

3 Compte rendu, p. 9. 

“ Actually, as Calonne later demonstrated, the compte effectif for 1781 showed a 
deficit of 46,329,000 livres. P. Renouvin, L’ Assemblée de Notables de 1787, La Con- 
férence du 2 Mars, p. 65. 


5 Procés-verbal de l Assemblée des Notables en Vannée 1787 (Versailles, 1788), p. 58. 
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partly of large subsidies to court favourites and partly of an 
extended use of public works. Calonne’s own view of expenditure 
on public works had remarkable similarities with that of some 
modern economists for, in his opinion, such expenditure repre- 
sented sound capital investment, would provide a stimulus to 
business enterprise and should not, therefore, be deferred on 
account of financial stringency or even an unbalanced budget. 
Nevertheless, the public works which were actually undertaken 
by Calonne were such as seemed to be required in the interests 
of national security or such as promised a net increase in state 
revenue.? Local architectural improvements, at Nimes, Aix, 
Toulouse, and Paris, and canal development in Brittany and 
Burgundy appear to have been financed chiefly by the local 
municipal or provincial authorities.* It is easy to condemn such- 
an approach to the problems of public finance but it did, at least, 
achieve its immediate purpose of restoring confidence and of tiding 
over the credit crisis. In fairness to Calonne it may be said, 
also, that if he had pursued a severely restrictive policy the 
country’s economic recovery after the American war would have 
been retarded and government credit might have collapsed. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Calonne would, in any case, have found 
it almost impossible to impose fresh taxation at the close of a war 
which Necker had foolishly financed exclusively by borrowing. 
Another criticism which has often been levelled against 
Calonne is that he undertook radical reform towards the end of 
1786 only because he was compelled to do so by mounting financial 
difficulties and that his plans were hastily improvised and not 
carefully timed. According to Calonne’s own account, however, 
he had envisaged thoroughgoing fiscal and administrative reform 
from the outset, but had deliberately postponed it until 
he had established government credit on firmer foundations and 
until he had clarified the general financial situation. After he 
had mastered the initial credit crisis he had turned his attention 
to the question of debt redemption. With this object he had, 
in August 1784, started a sinking fund to provide for the regular 
redemption of the funded debt and had later made considerable 
efforts to liquidate the arrears of the outstanding floating debt. 
His sinking fund has an academic interest as an anticipation of 


1The analogy should not, obviously, be pressed too far, for Calonne’s attitude 
on this question may only have been a consequence of his characteristically sanguine 
approach to financial questions. His lament that an unbalanced budget had stood 
in the way of public works of proved utility appears on p. 180 of his Réponse a Necker. 

2 Calonne greatly extended the defence works at Cherbourg, la Rochelle, le Havre 
and Dunkirk. Improvements to the port facilities of Marseille, and the clearing of 
Bordeaux and Lyon were among the projects which repaid the revenue expended 
on them. . 

3 Ibid. 4 Requéte au Roi, p. 19. 
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the younger Pitt’s fund of 1786, for it was based on the well-known 
principles of Dr. Price, which had been recommended to him by 
Panchaud, director of the discount bank. It was the intention 
to finance the fund from three sources—a fixed annual appro- 
priation of 3,000,000 livres, the proceeds of savings from the 
extinction of life annuities, and the interest on the stock actually 
redeemed.' In fact, the fund did little or nothing to improve 
the state of the national finances during the short period when 
it was maintained, because there was no real budgetary surplus 
which could be effectively applied to the redemption of the long- 
term debt.2, The money which was found for this purpose and for 
the repayment of the arrears of the floating debt, had, therefore, 
to be borrowed. It was in this way, however, that Calonne’s 
suspicions as to the existence of a serious annual deficit were 
confirmed. Once this fundamental flaw in the structure of French 
finance had been revealed it became clear to the minister that the 
need for radical financial reform was urgent. Moreover, the 
considerations which had previously prompted Calonne to defer 
reform had, by the end of 1785, ceased to apply. His hold on 
political power had been consolidated, government credit had 
been reinforced sufficiently for it to be able to absorb the shock 
which the revelation of the treasury’s difficulties would un- 
doubtedly administer, while further delay might make national 
bankruptcy inevitable. Early in 1786 Calonne reached the 
conclusion that he would need to elaborate detailed plans of 
reform and that these would require to be implemented if possible, 
by the end of the year.2 That date was provisionally chosen 
because the third vingtiéme (imposed by Joly de Fleury in July, 
1782 to provide for the redemption of the American debt) was due 
to expire on 31 December and because the contract for the collec- 
tion of the indirect taxes (bail des fermes générales) was also then 
due for renewal.* For these reasons a re-examination of the whole 

1 Gomel, pp. 96-7. 

2? The abolition of the sinking fund was one of the items in Brienne’s five-year 
financial plan of November 1787. F. Braesch, Finances et Monnaie Révolutionnaires, 
Le Compte Rendu au Roi, de Mars 1788 (Paris, 1936), p. 58. 

’The approximate date of this decision (February) is indicated in a document 
addressed to the king in November 1786. Archiv. Nat. K. 164, fo. 67. The decision 
was, no doubt, also connected with the resistance of the parlement of Paris to the loan 
of eighty millions, which Calonne had raised in December 1785. 

4 At this date three twentieths were being collected. The first had no fixed term, 
since it had been agreed that it should continue until ordinary revenue and expenditure 
could be balanced. The second vingtiéme, imposed in August 1781, was due to expire 
on 30 December 1790. The yield of the third vingtiéme amounted to about twenty-one 
and a quarter million livres. 

The new contract with the Farmers General, the terms of which were provisionally 
settled in March 1786, brought in 150 million livres a year—an increase of about 
twenty millions on the yield of the previous one. Calonne, Réponse a Necker, p. 99. 
For a description of the system of leasing out the indirect taxes, see D. Dakin, T'urgot 
and the Ancien Régime in France (1939), pp. 158-61. 
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financial situation at the end of 1786 was essential and Calonne 
naturally decided to deal with the problem of the deficit at the 
same time. On this evidence it may, therefore, be claimed that 
Calonne had recognized the need for drastic action well in advance 
of the period when he ‘brought forward his proposals, that his 
plans had been deferred for good and sufficient reasons and that 
they were launched at a time which seemed, from the financial 
point of view, to have been carefully chosen. 

During the spring and summer of 1786 Calonne worked hard, 
in collaboration with his advisers, on the preparation of his reform 
schemes, keeping the king informed of his progress and consulting 
him frequently on matters of general principle. By the middle 
of August his plans were sufficiently advanced for him to press 
for their approval. With this object he submitted to the king, 
on 20 August, an important memorandum entitled ‘ Précis d’un 
plan d’Amélioration des Finances’, in which he explained his 
general attitude to the problem of reform and sketched his reform 
schemes in outline.? The characteristic features of Calonne’s 
approach to the financial problem, as revealed in this document, 
were his appreciation of the need for comprehensive as opposed to 
piece-meal reform, his recognition of the imperative need for 
greater administrative uniformity and his desire to obtain some 
form of national consent to the reforms through the summons of 
a quasi-representative assembly. He did not claim that the plans 
themselves were original, for several of them had already been 
tried separately by previous reformers. What was novel was 
Calonne’s determination to apply fiscal, administrative and 
economic remedies simultaneously and his conviction that these 
reforms would not achieve their purpose unless the political 
structure of the ancien régime was itself remodelled. He had 
arrived at that conclusion, even before becoming finance minister, 
as the result of twenty years’ experience of French administrative 
methods. That view he now put forward uncompromisingly by 
stating that : ‘le seul moyen de parvenir enfin 4 mettre véritable- 
ment de l’ordre dans les finances, doit consister 4 revivifier l'état 
entier par la refonte de tout ce qu’il y a de vicieux dans sa con- 
stitution ’.* What those ‘ constitutional defects’ were he indi- 
cated by drawing a picture of the ancien régime, which the 
historian would only injure if he were foolish enough to attempt 
to retouch it. ‘Je ferai voir’, he wrote, ‘ que la disparité, la 


1Calonne’s main coadjutor was the celebrated économiste Dupont de Nemours, 
who had acted in a similar capacity to the great Turgot. He was also assisted in the 
preparation of his plans by de Fourqueux, de Trudaine and Le Noir. 

? No manuscript copy of this document appears to have survived. It is printed 
in full at pp. 79-89 of the appendix to Calonne’s Réponse a Necker. 

3 Ibid. p. 83. 
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discordance, l’incohérence des différentes parties du corps de la 
monarchie est le principe des vices constitutionnels qui énervent 
ses forces et génent toute son organisation ; qu’on ne peut en 
détruire aucun sans les attaquer tous dans le principe qui les a 
produits et qui les perpétue ; que seul il influe sur tout; qu'il 
nuit 4 tout, qu’il s’oppose a tout bien; qu’un Royaume composé 
de pays d’états, de pays d’élection, de pays d’administrations 
provinciales, de pays d’administrations mixtes, un Royaume 
dont les provinces sont étrangéres les unes aux autres, ot des 
barriéres multipliées dans l’intérieur séparent et divisent les sujets 
du méme Souverain, ot certaines contrées sont affranchies totale- 
ment de charges dont les autres supportent tout le poids, oti la 
classe la plus riche est la moins contribuante, ou les priviléges 
rompent tout équilibre, ou il n’est possible d’avoir ni régle con- 
stante, ni voeu commun, est nécessairement un Royaume trés- 
imparfait, trés-rempli d’abus, et tel qu’il est impossible de la bien 
gouverner ; qu’en effet il en resulte que l’administration générale 
est excessivement compliquée, la contribution publique inégale- 
ment répartie, le commerce géné par mille entraves, la circulation 
obstruée dans toutes ses branches, l’agriculture écrasée par des 
fardeaux accablans, les finances de l'état appauvries par l’excés 
des frais de recouvrements, et par l’altération des produits. 
Enfin, je prouverai que tant d’abus, si visibles 4 tous les yeux, 
et si justement censurés, n’ont résisté jusqu’a présent a l’opinion 
publique qui les condamne, et aux efforts des administrations qui 
ont tenté d’y remédier, que parce qu’on n’a pas entrepris d’en 
extirper le germe, et de faire tarir la source de tous les obstacles 
par l’établissement d’un régime plus uniforme.’ ! 

Calonne then showed how he proposed to apply this principle 
of uniformity in practice. In financial reform it implied the 
removal of fiscal immunities and the adoption of uniform methods 
of assessment and collection. These improvements he intended 
to incorporate in a new land tax which was to replace the ving- 
tiémes. In the sphere of local administration it implied ‘ l’idée 
d’un ordre graduel de déliberations suivant lequel l’émanation du 
voeu national, en ce qui concerne les différentes charges publiques 
et leur répartition, pourroit se faire d’une maniére qui concilieroit 
lintérét des peuples avec le maintien de l’autorité souveraine, 
qui rendroit les contributions moins lourdes, en faisant distribuer 
leur poids par ceux mémes qui le supportent ; qui, loin d’affoiblir 
lobéissance, la fortifieroit en l’éclairant ; qui enfin exciteroit de 
plus en plus l’amour de la patrie, feroit naitre cet esprit public 
qui bien dirigé, peut devenir une grande ressource pour le Gouverne- 
ment, et formeroit un nouveau lien entre un Monarque chéri et 


1 Résponse a Necker, Appendix, pp. 83-4. 
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des sujets reconnaissans.’' These worthy objectives were to be 
achieved by the establishment of a régime of hierarchical local 
assemblies, carefully differentiated in their organization arid 
membership both from Necker’s administrations provinciales of 
1778-9 and from the surviving provincial estates. In agriculture 
the ideal of uniformity demanded the reform of the corvée and of 
the gabelle, while in the field of commerce it required the establish- 
ment of a uniform customs tariff at the national frontiers in place 
of the obsolete and vexatious internal barriers, and the political 
emancipation of the protestants. Such were to be the main 
elements of ‘ un régime plus uniforme, plus égal, plus juste’ which 
would provide the treasury with the much needed increase in 
revenue and, at the same time, alleviate the lot of the overburdened 
taxpayer. 

Seeking the royal approval for the summons of an assembly 
of notables, Calonne concluded the memorandum as follows: 
‘Enfin, je proposerai 4 Votre Majesté, ce qui doit servir de corol- 
laire & tout le Plan, ce qui peut applanir toutes les difficultés, 
ce qui en procureroit sur-le-champ l’exécution et la consolideroit 
immuablement, ce que je supplie méme Votre Majesté de regarder 
comme une condition vraiment essentielle de l’entreprise, et comme 
le sceau de son succés, UNE ASSEMBLEE DES NOTABLES DE SON 
ROYAUME qu’elle présideroit elle-méme, et ot toutes ses vues de 
réformation, tous les changemens qui améneroient le nouvel ordre 
qu’elle jugera & propos d’établir, toutes les lois destinées 4 con- 
stituer le régime amélioré de son empire seroient annoncées avec 
la plus importante solemnité, et discutées librement en présence 
de votre Majesté assistée de tous ses Conseils réunis, des Grands 
de son Royaume, des Chefs de ses Cours Souveraines, et des 
membres choisis de tous les ordres de l'état pour étre ensuite 
arrétées définitivement dans cette auguste assemblée, et pro- 
mulguées dans tout le Royaume, sans qu’il puisse y avoir lieu a 
aucune réclamation ’.2 In a supplementary note, communicated 
to the king on the same day, Calonne urged the king to approve 
his plans personally before any other ministers were drawn into 
the discussions and to make a final decision, in consultation with 
Vergennes and Miromesnil, the chancellor, before the court left 
Versailles for Fontainebleau in October.* This would allow the 
assembly to meet early in December and the whole programme 
to be sanctioned by the notables before the year was out.‘ 

1 Réponse a Necker, Appendix, p. 85. 2 Ibid. pp. 88-9. 

3 The object of this suggestion was (a) to forestall criticism of the plans by Miromesnil, 
whose views were reactionary and who was, in any case, hostile to Calonne personally; 


(b) to exclude the rest of the ministers from the early secret consultations and thus to 


allow Calonne to present them, in due course, as an agreed programme which they 
would find difficult to oppose. 


** Observations sur l’époque & fixer pour l’exécution du projet présenté au Roi’, 
Archives Nationales, K. 677, fo. 104. 
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Before considering the king’s response to this initiative, it is 
necessary first to explain the minister’s plans in more detail.! 
His chief problem was how to provide for an annual deficit which, 
according to his calculations, would amount by the end of 1786, 
to one hundred and twelve million livres.? - He estimated, however, 
that within a year he would be able, by four major financial 
operations, to increase the existing revenue from taxation by 
seventy million and to decrease expenditure by forty-five million 
livres. Fifty millions of the extra revenue he hoped to raise by 
substituting, in place of the twentieths, a graduated proportional 
tax on the produce of all land throughout the kingdom, to be 
collected, wherever possible, in kind.* The vingtiéme was, in many 
respects, the best of all the French direct taxes of that period, 
but its yield was disappointing and its costs of collection were 
relatively high. The first defect might have been corrected, 
without altering the tax’s existing structure, but only by reassess- 
ing the liability of individual parishes or by drawing up a general 
land survey (cadastre). The first method would have been slow 
and expensive and the second would have taken so long that the 
register would have been out of date by the time that it was 
completed. Calonne, therefore, decided to replace the twentieths 
by a land tax (imposition territoriale), the yield of which, he 
estimated, would be twice as great. The extra fifty millions from 
this source he proposed to raise by subjecting to the tax all land- 
owners without exception and by withdrawing the right of abon- 
nement from the provincial estates, the church, and other privileged 
corporations.» Thus the incidence of this extra tax revenue 
would have been wholly on the hitherto privileged classes, while 
the burden of the tax on the poorer agriculturalists would have 
been alleviated by the provision that it should be collected in 


1 The detailed mémoires containing the plans were not given their final form until 
early in 1787, but they are described at this point to clarify the argument. 

2In sterling, this would have represented about £4,200,000. Calonne allowed 
twelve million livres for unforeseen or extraordinary expenditure. Calonne’s estimates 
were contained in sixty-three separate accounts which he submitted to the king in 
November 1786. 

8 The vingtiémes were levied not only on land but also on house property and 
annuities. Calonne’s project, while abolishing the twentieths on land, would have 
left intact those on houses and annuities. P. Renouvin, La Conférénce du 2 Mars, p. 13. 

4 Incomplete reassessments of individual parishes between 1772 and 1782 had 
indicated that the potential yield of the two twentieths was eighty-one millions. 
In the "eighties the vingtiémes ought to have yielded about 105 millions. In 1786 
the revenue from the two twentieths, however, only came to fifty-four millions. The 
costs of collection were high because no less than 200,000 fiscal agents were employed. 
M. Marion, Les Impéts Directs sous l Ancien Régime (Paris, 1910), p. 110. 

5 The right of abonnement was that hitherto conceded to certain privileged corpora- 
tions of contracting with the treasury to raise a fixed annual sum in taxation (the 
amount of which was determined by negotiation) on condition that they should assess 
and collect the tax themselves. 
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kind. A further merit of the land tax, as compared with the 
vingtiémes, was that it would ensure greater distributive justice 
not only between individuals but also between whole provinces 
and do so by a simpler method of reassessment.? For this purpose 
Calonne proposed to establish throughout the pays d’élections, 
a series of elective parochial assemblies of local landowners which 
were to classify al] land into four cavegories on the basis of its 
rental value. Land leased at twenty livres per arpent and above 
was to be included in the first class, land let at ten to twenty 
livres in the second, while property whose rental value was between 
five and ten livres or between one and five livres was to be put in 
the third and fourth classes. In this way the tax was to be 
graduated so that owners of marginal land would pay a smaller 
proportion of their crops than the owners of the more productive 
areas. The best land, on which the-costs of cultivation were 
lowest, was to pay the full rate of one twentieth of the crops, the 
second grade land was to pay one twenty-fifth, the third class one 
thirtieth and the fourth one fortieth. Thus the average rate of 
the tax on land would be one twenty-eighth instead of one 
twentieth.2 As compensation for the loss of their fiscal immunities, 
Calonne offered to excuse the privileged orders from the payment 
of the capitation or poll-tax. 

Anticipating that so insignificant a concession would fail to 
overcome the privileged orders’ reluctance to sacrifice their ex- 
emptions, Calonne also brought forward a proposal that the clergy 
should be required to redeem their corporate debt.‘ Here it 
should be explained that the dons gratuits, which were voted every 
five years by the Clergé de France in their general assemblies, in 
lieu of the payment of direct taxes, had been habitually raised 
by loans. Since the clerical tenths (décimes) levied by those 


1 According to Calonne, payment in kind would have benefited the poorer peasants 
particularly during bad harvests when money was hard to come by and when com- 
pensation for their economic misfortunes could be offered them op the spot by the 
local collectors without the need for appealing to higher authority. Arsenal Library 
MS. 3978, p. 410. 

? Calonne had been impressed particularly by the great disparity in the amounts 
of taxation paid by different provinces under the vingtiémes, and it was one of the 
principal objects of the land tax to remedy this. P 

The above detailed description of the land tax scheme has been based mainly 
on Calonne’s ‘ Mémoire sur ]’imposition territoriale ’ in the Procés-verbal de l’assemblée 
des Notables, pp. 108-17. For the provision of the funds necessary to tide over the 
period until the revenue from the new tax reached the treasury, Calonne looked to the 
Caisse d’Escompte, which he wished to convert into a national bank. For the exact 
scope of this plan, which Calonne was eventually dissuaded from laying before the 
assembly, see Wilma J. Pugh’s article on ‘Calonne’s New Deal’ in the Journal of 
Modern History, September 1939, pp. 306-7. 

4 * Mémoire sur le remboursement des dettes du clergé ’, Procés-verbal, pp. 118-23. 

5 The so-called clergé étranger of the frontier provinces anmexed since 1561 did not 
taise dons gratuits since they were subject to the vingtiémes and the capitation. P. 
Boiteau, Btat de la France en 1789 (Paris, 1889), p. 207. 
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assemblies on the whole body of the clergy had never been sufficient 
to defray the interest on, much less the capital, of the loans, 
the debt thus incurred had steadily accumulated. In 1784 this 
clerical debt amounted to one hundred and thirty four millions.’ 
The collateral offered by the clergy in raising such loans had been 
their own untaxed landed estates, so that the continued existence 
of the corporate debt would, in effect, have been a guarantee of 
the preservation of the higher clergy’s fiscal immunities.? Calonne, 
therefore, suggested that, in their next general assembly, the French 
clergy should take steps to liquidate their debt by 1790. The 
necessary funds, he considered, should be raised by the redemption 
of the clerical rentes fonciéres and by the alienation of the clergy’s 
hunting rights and rights of feudal jurisdiction. It is possible 
that the minister may have had other ulterior motives in promot- 
ing thisscheme. For he may have hoped, as some contemporaries 
conjectured, to divert the flow of available capital either into land 
purchase (thus increasing the revenue from the land tax on the 
enhanced land values) or into government loans (thus opening up 
the prospect of a lowered rate of interest).* 

The other method by which Calonne intended to increase the 
revenue from taxation was by extending the existing stamp duty 
to various kinds of official documents, such as patents of nobility, 
passports and naturalization papers, to public notices and news- 
papers, bills of exchange, leases, contracts, cards and dice.* The 
new tariff of stamp duties ranged from one denier on public bills 
and notices to forty-eight livres on nominations to bishoprics. 
These extensions of the duty were to be levied throughout the 
country, and were thus applied to certain provinces which had 
previously been exempt.’ From this source the minister estimated 
that he would be able to raise a further twenty million livres, the 
incidence of which would be on the more prosperous and influential 
classes.® 

Calonne’s chief proposal for the reduction of expenditure was 
a proposal to redeem, by means of a sliding scale of fresh loans, the 
public unfunded debt incurred since 1776.7 Most « this debt 

1 Lavisse, Histoire de France, ix, 147. 


2 If Calonne had not proposed to extinguish the clerical debt the inte would, no 
doubt, have made much of the fact that the taxation of their landed estates would 
have reduced the value of the collateral on which that debt had been secured. 

3 J. Papon, Histoire du Gouvernement Francais depuis Vassemblée des Notables, 
tenue le 22 Fevrier 1787, jusqu’a la fin de la méme année (Londres, 1788), pp. 38-9. 

4* Mémoire sur le droit du timbre ’, Procés-verbal, p. 115. 

5 The stamp tax, in its original form, dated back to an edict of March 1655. The 
exempt provinces were those which had been annexed since that date. 

6 A document entitled ‘ Détail du produit du papier timbré en Angleterre pendant 
un an’, Archiv. Nat. K. 677, fo. 173, suggests that Calonne’s plan was influenced by 
the example of the English stamp duties of that period. 

7* Mémoire sur les Remboursements des dettes & époques fixes’, Procés-verbal, 
pp. 286-9. 
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had been short-dated, with the result that the amount falling due 
for repayment during the years 1787-97 was abnormally high, as 
compared with the sums due for redemption in the following ten 
years. Calonne’s idea was to spread the redemption of the debt 
due for redemption before 1797 over twenty instead of ten years. 
Down to 1797 he wished to repay this debt, as it fell due year by 
year, wholly by borrowing, thus deferring the necessity of raising 
further taxation on this account to a period when the treasury 
would be less embarrassed. To carry out this policy he suggested 
the flotation of a fresh series of loans,—of fifty million livres a 
year down to 1790, of forty millions in 1791-2, of thirty-five 
millions in 1793, and thirty-three millions in 1794 and the two 
subsequent years. The minister calculated that the state would 
only need to borrow from 1797 onwards twenty-four million livres 
annually, as it was reasonable to expect that, by that time, the 
remainder of the debt falling due year by year could be met from 
taxation.! This operation, which was one of simple transference 
involving no default, would have had the same result as if the 
state had borrowed twenty-five millions annually over the whole 
period 1787--97 and had redeemed the yearly balance due for 
redemption by taxation. As Calonne was proposing to borrow 
fifty millions a year in 1787 and the next few years, the relief to 
the treasury would amount to about twenty-five millions a year. 
These various fiscal plans would reduce the gap between income 
and expenditure to about twenty millions a year and the controller 
proposed to balance the account by effecting reductions in ex- 
penditure of that amount. 

As has already been shown, Calonne had realized that the 
financial problems of the ancien régime could not be solved unless 
the administrative machinery was also overhauled. It will be 
remembered, too, that, for the equitable assessment of the land 
tax, the minister intended to rely on newly created parochial 
assemblies of rural landowners. These were to be but the first 
stage of a closely articulated system of representative local 
assemblies, of which the higher levels were to consist of district 
and provincial assemblies. The parochial assemblies were to be 
established in all villages of one thousand inhabitants and over 
and were to consist of rural proprietors whose annual income from 
land amounted to six hundred livres.2, Landed proprietors who 


1 All the loans of the sliding scale were to be redeemable in fifteen years. 

2‘ Mémoire sur |’Etablissement des Assemblées Provinciales ’, Procés-verbal, p. 104. 
In the towns the existing municipal corporations were to be left untouched. Calonne 
made no effort to disturb the system of acquiring municipal office by purchase, which, 
after being rescinded several times during the eighteenth century, had been restored 
again in 1771. The arrangements for the recruitment of the parochial assemblies 
were those which had been put forward in Dupont’s celebrated ‘Mémoire sur les 
Municipalités ’, to which Calonne’s attention had been drawn by Mirabeau. 
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could not fulfil this qualification for individual membership of 
the rural assemblies were to be allowed to combine to send a 
representative. Those whose incomes exceeded the prescribed 
qualification were to be granted the right of casting plural votes, 
though no individual was to possess more than one third of the total 
votes. These assemblies were to be required to assess the local 
taxes, supervise public works, classify land for assessment under 
the land tax and distribute poor relief.1_ The next stage of the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy was to consist of district assemblies, re- 
cruited from the representatives of groups of about thirty parochial 
assemblies and from the holders of municipal office. These 
assemblies were entrusted with the modest responsibility of 
apportioning royal taxes between their constituent towns and 
villages and were to be given the right of presenting petitions on 
matters of local interest to the provincial assemblies. They were 
to possess two elected permanent officials—a secretary and a 
president, the latter being charged with the duty of maintaining 
contact with the rural and provincial assemblies.? 

The real hub of the new machinery of local government was, 
however, to be formed by the provincial assemblies. To avoid 
any clashes with the surviving provincial estates, the assemblies 
were to be established in the pays d’élections only, where each 
was to represent not a province but a généralité.2 Their members 
drawn without distinction from all three orders, were to be elected 
by the district assemblies, either from their own midst or from 
landed proprietors with incomes of at least one thousand livres 
per annum.‘ The office of president was to be filled by ballot 
and was thus thrown open to members of the third estate. The 
assemblies were to meet once a year and to remain in session for 
about a month. In the intervals between meetings an elected 
permanent committee (bureau intermédiaire) was to ensure the 
transaction of business and act as a link with the district assemblies 
and, through the intendant, with the central government.’ Calonne 


1 Procés-verbal, p. 105. 2 Tbid. 

’ Thus Normandy, which was sub-divided for fiscal purposes into three généralités, 
was to have provincial assemblies at Rouen, Caen, and Alengon. 

‘In the first sketch of his proposed provincial assemblies, dated November 1786, 
(Archiv. Nat. K.677, fo. 138), Calonne suggested that the representation of the third 
estate in the assemblies should, as in Necker’s administrations provinciales of 1778-9 
be equal to that of both the privileged orders. This principle of doublement was omitted 
from Calonne’s final draft as submitted to the notables. 

5 The idea of establishing permanent executive committees to function during the 
intervals of the local assemblies may be traced back to Letréne’s work, De ladminis- 
tration provinciale et de la réforme de Vimpét (Bale, 1779). This book is notable for 
having advanced the first sincere plea for the effective decentralization of French 
local government. Like Dupont, Letréne suggested the establishment of a hierarchical 
system of local government in four stages, culminating in a national assembly. 
Calonne himself adopted this proposal in his draft mémoire of November 1786 but 
omitted the final stage in his revised proposals. 
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intended that these provincial assemblies should be purely 
advisory bodies and accordingly confined their powers to the 
consideration of a rather narrow range of topics of predominantly 
local concern. Normally, they were to apportion the royal taxes 
among the districts, administer the ateliers de charité, and propose 
schemes for the improvement of communications. On the other 
hand, the minister wished to make use of the assemblies to im- 
plement his reform programme and he looked to them to supervise 
the classification of land for assessment under the land tax and to 
apportion the tax with which he proposed to replace the corvée.' 
To prevent the assemblies from exceeding the bounds of their 
authority Calonne took care to prescribe that their activities 
should be subordinated to the control of the intendants. Thus 
the assemblies were explicitly debarred from incurring any 
expenditure and from carrying out any undertaking without the 
express authorization of these agents of the central authority 
and even that approval was, in some instances, made contingent 
upon final sanction in the king’s council. It was also stipulated 
that the intendants should regularly receive copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the assemblies and should have the right to intervene 
in their meetings to clarify royal policy or to announce govern- 
mental decisions.* 

The permanence of any immediate solution of the problem 
of the annual deficit such as Calonne had devised would depend, 
however, not only upon measures being taken to revitalize the 
system of local government but also upon the rehabilitation of 
French economic life. It was, therefore, necessary, as Calonne 
realized, to reinforce fiscal reform by plans to increase the country’s 
general productivity. In this respect the minister’s main objec- 
tives were to stimulate enterprise by liberating French agriculture 
and commerce from hampering state restrictions and to relieve 
the French peasant from the more onerous of his feudal obligations. 
He was even prepared to make immediate sacrifices of revenue 
because he was convinced that such losses could be made good 
by administrative economies. Though he made no secret of his 
belief in the efficacy of Physiocratic remedies, he cannot be accused 
of being doctrinaire in his economic programme. That programme 
was, indeed, remarkable for the care which Calonne took not 
to antagonize vested interests of all kinds, for his efforts to allay 
popular apprehensions, for his determination to profit by the 
experience of Turgot and for the thoroughness of his preliminary 
investigations into the probable consequences of his reforms. 


1 For Calonne’s scheme to commute the corvée, see below, pp. 221-2. 

* These important passages of the mémoire concerning the position of the intendants 
were not printed either in the Moniteur or the Archives Parlementaires. They occur 
only in the official Procés-verbal (p. 107). 
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Prominent among Calonne’s proposals for setting free French 
economic development was his scheme to abolish the internal 
customs barriers.1 Of the general utility and importance of the 
reform there could be no question, and in proposing to effect it, 
Calonne could claim that he was merely the latest of a long line 
of statesmen who had cherished similar ambitions. The last 
meeting of the estates general in 1614 had, in fact, petitioned for 
the change and fifty years later the great Colbert had endeavoured 
to bring it about with only partial success. The attempt had 
been renewed in 1760, but had failed owing to the financial impact 
of the Seven Years’ war and to the self-interested opposition of 
the farmers-general.? In 1786, however, the way for Calonne to 
reintroduce this much-needed reform seemed open. The écono- 
mistes had recently expounded the doctrine of economic liberalism 
with increasing success and had rekindled the campaign for the 
abolition of the internal customs barriers by coining one of the most 
popular of all economic catchwords—‘ laissez-faire, laissez-passer ’. 
A careful statistical inquiry had also shown that, on balance, the 
treasury would stand to gain rather than lose by the reform and 
that the economic interests of the provinces outside les cing 
grosses fermes would not permanently suffer from the change.* 
Moreover, the reform could also be advocated as a logical sequel 
and complement of the new Anglo-French commercial treaty.! 
Calonne’s eventual proposals were threefold : the abolition of the 
internal customs duties (traites) as from 1 October 1787; the 
establishment at the frontier of a moderate and uniform customs 
tariff on imports and exports ; and the encouragement of the 
entrepot trade by the imposition of very low duties of } to 4 per 


1° Mémoire sur la réformation des Droits de Traites, l’abolition des Barriéres 
intérieures, ]’établissement d’un tarif uniforme aux Frontiéres, et la suppression de 
plusieurs Droits d’Aides nuisibles au Commerce ’, Procés-verbal, pp. 141-75. 

2 This proposal, which had been made by M. de Trudaine, was used by Calonne 
as the basis of his own scheme. ‘ Mémoire presenté au Roi le 30 November 1786 ’— 
the first draft of Calonne’s scheme—Archiv. Nat., K.677, fo. 144. 

8 According to the statistics supplied to Calonne by a commission headed by de 
Fourqueux and Le Noir the internal customs duties in 1786 produced a sum of 34,500,000 
livres. After the abolition of the traites the yield from customs was expected to drop 
by 450,000 livres but administrative economies would amount to 1,050,000 livres. 
Ibid. (annexed statistical note). The provinces réputées étrangéres and the provinces 
a Vinstar de Vétranger effectif, which had refused Colbert’s offer to assimilate them for 
customs purposes to the cing grosses fermes in 1664, were the main obstacles to the 
change. In particular, Alsace, Lorraine and the Three Bishoprics, whose foreign 
trade was entirely free, were apprehensive that their losses as the result of the intro- 
duction of an external tariff would not be compensated for by the abolition of their 
customs barrier with the interior. They also considered that their flourishing ertrepdot 
trade would be badly hit. Calonne was able to show, however, by statistics collected 
over a number of years that these fears were groundless. 

4 Calonne estimated. that under the treaty the customs duties on articles of English 
origin would produce about 2,400,000 livres a year. Ibid. 
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cent. on goods in transit and for re-export.! These provisions 
would clear the way for a radical reform of the government salt 
and tobacco monopolies,’ and render inevitable the suppression 
of a number of complex and unremunerative excise duties which 
were hampering the development of important home industries.* 
They would also have converted France into one of the largest 
areas of internal free trade in Europe. . 

Calonne further demonstrated his acceptance of Physiocratic 
principles by proposing to relax government control of the corn 
trade.4 He planned to go further in this direction than either 
Bertin had done in 1763 or Turgot in 1774 for, according to his 
scheme, not only would the internal trade in corn have been 
liberated but, with local and temporary exceptions, the export 
trade as well. The prohibition of export, which had hitherto 
been automatic once corn prices had risen to a certain figure, 
was henceforth to be applied as a local restriction to those pro- 
vinces only which specifically requested it.6 Such petitions, 
however, were not to compromise the freedom of the export trade 
in corn in other regions and were to be of limited duration only. 
By these regulations Calonne hoped to obviate the popular fears 
of famine which had previously been evoked by the relaxation 
of administrative control. He even thought it necessary to 
provide more positive safeguards against the danger of a renewed 


guerre des farines, and accordingly would have been ready to deal 
with local grain shortages as soon as they gave cause for public 
anxiety. In general, Calonne’s scheme was designed to open up 
the prospect of higher corn prices and thus to stimulate the transi- 
tion to large-scale agricultural enterprise on the English model. 


1A scale of graduated import duties would have been established,.ranging from 
between } to 2} per cent. on all raw materials of manufacture to between 10 and 12} 
per cent. on foreign goods whose competition was considered dangerous. Equivalent 
export duties were to range from } per cent., for statistical purposes only, to 12} 
per cent. on raw materials and the necessities of consumption. All prohibitive duties, 
with the exception of a few on the import of sugar, coffee, muslin, and painted cloths 
were to be abolished. ‘ Mémoire sur les traites’, Procés-verbal, pp. 151-4. 

2 For Calonne’s proposed reform of the gabelle, see below, pp. 222-3. The abolition 
of the customs barriers would have made it impossible to maintain the exemption 
of Alsace, Franche-Comté, Flanders, Artois, Hainault, and the Cambrésis from the 
government tobacco monopoly, and this would have been made applicable to the 
country as a whole as from 1 June 1787. Procés-verbal, pp. 195-8. 

3 The excise duties on oil, wines and spirits, iron and various colonial goods, were 
levied on different principles in different parts of the country—sometimes on manu- 
facture and sometimes as transit dues. Their abolition would have afforded a stimulus 
particularly to the iron and soap industries. Jbid. pp. 176-95. 

4* Mémoire sur le commerce des grains ’, Procés-verbal, pp. 126-8. 

5 Neither Bertin’s declaration of 25 May 1763, nor Turgot’s decree of 13 September 
1774 had attempted to remove the restrictions on the export trade in corn. D. Dakin, 
Turgot and the Ancien Régime in France, pp. 94-5 and 178-9. 

* The price above which, according to Laverdy’s edict of July 1764, the export 
of corn was prohibited was 12} livres per quintal, Paris measure. 
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In view of the popular prejudices against an unregulated corn 
trade, greater relaxation of government control could hardly 
have been contemplated at this period.! 

The emancipation of the corn trade was a boon offered to the 
larger agricultural capitalists. To encourage the smaller agri- 
culturalists Calonne suggested that they should be given facilities 
to acquire portions of the royal domain lands in small lots, either 
by becoming tenants-in-chief of the crown or by holding the land 
on a perpetual leasehold tenure.2 The essence of this plan was 
that the crown should abandon the long-established practice of 
alienating the domain land with the option of resumption and 
should consent to enfeoff it. Such a system would afford the 
agricultural tenant-in-chief or leaseholder undisturbed possession 
of the land thus transferred, while allowing the king to retain its 
direct ownership. Previously leaseholders of domain land (enga- 
gistes) had only been granted short-term leases of nine years’ 
duration, which were liable to be terminated, at any time, by 
crown resumptions.* The option of acquiring portions of the 
royal domain on the new terms was to be sold at auction to the 
highest bidder and two thirds of the price offered was to be paid in 
cash and the rest in the form of a perpetual rent-charge in kind. 
If enfeoffed, the domain was to be subject to the usual feudal in- 
cidents ; if it was leased, it was to bear an equivalent due. In 
either case, it was to be liable to the new land tax. The terms of 
transfer were thus manifestly in the crown’s favour. The plan 
would have relieved the treasury of the considerable legal and 
administrative costs of the domain thus transferred ; it would 
have increased the revenue from the land tax ; and it would have 
given the crown, in ready cash, two-thirds of the capital value of 
the domain so alienated, whilst allowing it to retain two-thirds 
of the current income.’ The cash receipts from these alienations 
were to be paid into the sinking fund and were to be applied partly 
to the extinction of public debt and partly to finance the reform 
of the administration of the royal forests. It was considered, 


1 For a description of the forces which rendered necessary the administrative 
control of the corn trade in the eighteenth century, see A. Mathiez, La vie chére et 
mouvement social sous la Terreur (Paris, 1927), pp. 7-13. 

2 * Mémoire sur les domaines du Roi’, Procés-verbal, pp. 232-54. 

’The right of the crown to alienate the royal domain avec faculté de rachat had 
been given a semblance of legal recognition by an edict of 1566. 

‘The granting of leases for terms of above nine years was regarded as equivalent 
to alienation. P. Sagnac, La Législation Civile de la Révolution frangais (1789-1804), 
(Paris, 1898), p. 68. 

5 One-third of the current income would be derived from feudal incidents or equi- 
valent dues, the other third froin the perpetual rent charge in kind. 

® According to Dorset, the British ambassador, the reason why Calonne did not 
propose the alienation of the domain forests was the danger that their fuel resources 
would be exhausted if left in private hands. O. Browning, Dispatches from Paris, 
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nevertheless, that the prospect of a perpetual tenure would be a 
sufficient inducement to the small agriculturalists to acquire the 
domain on these terms, since it would give the needed security 
for capital investment. 

Finally, Calonne had prepared plans to mitigate the burdens 
of the unprivileged classes by reforming the taille personelle, the 
corvée and the gabelle. By contrast with the rest of his programme, 
none of these projects would have involved radical change. Here 
the limiting factors were the controller’s desire to wait until the 
actual collection of the land tax had clarified and eased the financial 
situation and his anxiety not to provoke the opposition of the 
privileged orders. Calonne deferred the radical reform of the 
taille so as to have the opportunity of consulting the views of the 
provincial assemblies. As an interim measure, he proposed to 
restrict the liability of those unfortunates who were subject to the 
taille personelle to one twentieth of their total income.! He also 
suggested that the contribution of artisans and day labourers to 
this levy should not exceed the equivalent of one day’s pay a 
year. In order that these reductions in the taille personelle should 
not involve an increase in the burdens of those who paid the 
taille réelle, Calonne consented to a general reduction of one tenth 
in the total amount of the taille raised from the country as a whole.? 


The cost of the reform was thus to be borne by the treasury. 
Superficially, the scheme appears to have been restricted in scope, 
but it is well to realize that it would have set a limit to the arbitrary 
assessment of the taille mixte throughout the pays d’élections.® 
Calonne’s reform of the corvée did not go beyond simple commuta- 
tion, for he did not propose to subject to the new monetary 
obligation those who had previously been exempt.‘ In other 


1784-7, i. 185. The chief evils of the existing forest administration were that the 
royal forest officials were mostly fraudulent, that they were irremovable, and that they 
exercised judicial as well as administrative functions. Calonne proposed to suppress, 
with compensation, the offices of four hundred of these officials and to transfer their 
administrative functions to twenty resident inspectors. Their judicial functions were 
to be exercised by the ordinary judges and Courts of Appeal. The new officials were 
to be responsible to twelve peripatetic inspectors—general and, ultimately, to a special 
committee of the royal council. ‘Mémoire sur les foréts domaniales ’, Procés-verbal, 
pp. 254-61. 

1* Mémoire sur la Taille ’, Procés-verbal, pp. 124-5. 

2 A further concession was the provision that one twentieth of the taille raised 
was to be placed at the disposal of the parochial assemblies for the purpose of poor 
relief. 

3 In the pays de taille personelle this direct tax consisted of the taille d’ exploitation, 
levied upon those who cultivated the soil for profit, the taille de propriété, imposed upon 
the owners of the land, and the taille d’industrie which affected commercial profits, 
interest on government stocks and wages. Calonne’s scheme did not concern the 
taille d’ exploitation, which was paid indirectly by the privileged orders. P. Renouvin, 
Les Assemblées Provinciales de 1787, pp. 189-91. 

«* Mémoire sur la Corvée, Procés-verbal, pp. 129-31. 
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words the new levy would have retained the same stigma of 
servile status as had attached to the unreformed corvée, and could 
hardly have satisfied those who were supposed to be its chief 
beneficiaries. Nor was it certain that the poorer peasants would 
welcome commutation of the labour service, since they often 
found difficulty in procuring ready cash. Calonne’s proposed 
reconstruction of the gabelle was equally cautious.1 The main 
difficulty here was that simple abolition of the most iniquitous of 
all the indirect taxes was precluded by the treasury’s inability to 
sacrifice the sixty millions of revenue which the gabelle produced. 
Nor did Calonne think it expedient to aim at an absolute equality 
in the price of salt, as such a policy would have involved inter- 
ference with the status of the provinces franches ou rédimées. 
After considering the relative advantages of various types of 
reform, the minister proposed a scheme which would allow the 
government to stamp out smuggling, suppress the internal customs 
barriers and effect considerable economies in the cost of collection 
and which, at the same time, would involve a less rigorous appor- 
tionment of the compulsory salt and a graduated diminution in 
price. Briefly his idea was that, in the pays de gabelle, the amount 
of compulsory salt which had legally to be purchased by individuals 
above the age of eight from the state salt-barns should be fixed ; 


that this total should be slightly less than the amount actually 
consumed : and that any additional salt required by consumers 
should be free from tax and should be supplied by the farmers- 
general at the market price.’ The price of the sel de devoir was to 
e reduced by one fifth in the pays de grandes gabelles and by one 
tenth in the pays de petites gabelles. In this way something would 
be done to mitigate the great discrepancies in the price of salt in 


1 * Mémoire sur la Gabelle ’, Ibid. pp. 198-218. 

* There is some evidence that Calonne had actually contemplated the complete 
abolition of the gabelle but had reluctantly surrendered the project on financial grounds. 
The description of the tax in Calonne’s mémoire was severe in the extreme,—‘ Un impot 
si considérable dans sa qualité qu’il excéde le produit de deux Vingtiémes ; si dispro- 
portionné dans sa répartition, qu’il fait payer dans une Province vingt fois plus qu’on 
ne paye dans une autre ; si rigoureux dans sa perception, que son nom seul inspire 
de leffroi ; un impdét, qui frappant une denrée de premiére nécessité pése sur le pauvre 
presque autant que sur le riche ; qui prive le Commerce de plus d’une branche in- 
téressante, qui enléve & |’Agriculture un moyen salutaire de conserver ses bestiaux ; 
un impét enfin dont les frais vont au cinquiéme de son produit, et qui par l’attrait 
violent qu’il présente & la contrebande, fait condamner tous les ans & la chaine ou & 
la prison, plus de cing cents chefs de famille, et occasionne plus de quatre mille saisies 
par année : tels sont les traits qui caractérisent la Gabelle. Les retracer, c’est dire 4 
quel point le Roi désire de soulager ses Peuples d’un fardeau si accablant’. Procés- 
verbal, pp. 198-9. 

3 In the pays de gabelle the amount of compulsory salt (including the salt used for 
seasoning) would have worked out, on the average, at about 104 lb. per head of the 
population over eight. The average total consumption of salt per head in the pays 
de grandes gabelles was 11} lb. and in the pays de petites gabelles 14} lb. ‘Supple- 
ment d’instruction sur la Gabelle ’, 24 March 1787 ; Archiv. Nat. K. 677, fo.148. 
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different parts of the country and to remove the incentive to 
smuggling. The immediate loss of revenue to the treasury would 
amount to ten millions but it was estimated that this would be 
offset by economies in the costs of collection and by enhanced 
receipts from the sale of free salt. 

If these reforms had been put into force without serious 
modification it is certain that their social and political conse- 
quences would have been far-reaching. In the first place, the 
privileged status of the higher clergy and nobility would have been 
recognized by the state not merely as one of the root causes of 
its disordered finances but as an intolerable piece of social injustice. 
Hence it would have proved difficult, if not impossible, for the 
monarchy to have stopped short at the taxation of the landed 
property of the privileged orders or to have been content with the 
alienation of the higher clergy’s jurisdictional and hunting rights. 
Logically, indeed, such precedents would have implied the ultimate 
abolition of all fiscal immunities and the extinction of the whole 
range of the droits féodaux. The disregard of privileged status and 
social precedence in the new provincial assemblies would have had 
equally important political results. It is interesting to note that 
Sieyés’ judgement upon these organs of local government was 
that they would have achieved the objectives which Calonne 
himself had at heart. 


‘Tl est naturel de croire’, he wrote, ‘ que les affaires publiques se 
traitant dans ces Assemblées sans égard 4 l’ordre personnel, il se 
seroit bient6t formé une communauté d’intéréts entre les trois ordres, 

qui auroit été, par conséquent, l’intérét générale ; et la Nation auroit 

fini par oi toutes les Nations auroient di commencer, par étre une’. ? 
The immediate effect of the reform would have been to rob 
the privileged orders of the prospect of exercising in the local 
government of the pays d’élections the preponderant influence 
which they still retained in the provincial estates and which 
Necker had so carefully preserved in his experimental adminis- 
trations provinciales.* In short, the growing social exclusiveness 
of the nobility would have suffered a set-back, their economic 
position, which throughout the latter half of the eighteenth 
century had steadily deteriorated, would have been made 
still more precarious and a sharp check would have been 
administered to their political aspirations. Thus the initiative 
in the long-drawn-out struggle between the French aristocracy 
and the monarchy would have been regained by the crown just 
at the time when that struggle was approaching its crucial phase. 


1 Procés-verbal, p. 210. 

2 * Qu’est ce que le Tiers Etat ’, Ed. E. Champion (Paris, 1888), p. 52. 

5 It seems clear that Calonne hoped ultimately to introduce the provincial assemblies 
even into the pays d’état and that his restriction of the reform to the pays d’élection 
was only meant to be the thin end of the wedge. 
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The ground which the nobility had won since the Regency might 
have been relost and the aristocracy’s hopes of rivalling their 
English counter-parts in influence and political power would 
have gradually faded. + 

In the second place, the reforms would have sapped the strength 
of those corps intermédiaires which Montesquieu had regarded as 
the main bulwarks against the rising tide of royal absolutism.’ 
The taxation of the clergy’s landed estates, the abolition of the 
church’s power of bargaining independently with the treasury 
over the grant of taxation and the redemption of the clerical 
debt would have made the corporate organization of the church 
a mockery.* If the provincial assemblies had struck root, the 
popular esteem enjoyed by the provincial estates as the champions 
of regional liberties and the prestige of the parlement of Paris as 
the sole substitute for the estates general might well have been 
eclipsed. By the atrophy of these feudal elements in the mixed 
French eighteenth-century constitution the country would have 
eventually acquired the administrative structure characteristic 
of a modern state.> The obsolete separatist and feudal constitu- 
tion would have been undermined and France would have emerged 
as a unitary national state endowed with a uniform and efficient 
administration. In such a society the traditional form of political 
organization by ‘estates’, which would already have been eliminated 
in the provincial assemblies, could hardly have survived at all. 
Deprived of all executive and judicial powers and subordinated 
to the control of the intendants, the new organs of local govern- 
ment would have provided the crown with the effective means of 
carrying the policy of centralization to its logical conclusion. 
The work of consolidating the royal authority which had been 
left unfinished by Louis XIV might thus have been completed 
by Louis XVI. If financial equilibrium had been restored and if 
it had been maintained by Calonne’s economic reforms t 
monarchy would have had no need in the future to rely on dubious 
fiscal expedients and would thus have been delivered from the 


1G. Lefebvre, Quatre Vingt Neuf, p. 17. 

2 See E. Carcassone, Montesquieu et le probléme de la constitution frangaise au X VIII" 
Siécle (Paris, n.d.), ch. v. 

* Cf. Papon’s comment: ‘ Dés qu’on soumettait ses biens & une imposition pro- 
portionnée & leur valeur, et reglée par les Administrations provinciales, le Corps se 
dissolvait de lui-méme, et les Membres rentraient sous la loi commuue qui pése égale- 
ment sur tous les citoyens’. Histoire du Gouvernement Frangais depuis l Assemblé 
des Notables (Londres, 1788), p. 17. 

‘The popularity of the parlement as the defender of popular liberties was, of course, 
largely undeserved. As Mounier pointed out, however, this spurious reputation was 
largely the result of the monarchy’s own weakness in surrendering its reform projects. 
Recherches sur les causes qui ont empéché les Frangais de devenir libres (1792), i. 17. 

5 W. Struck, ‘Die Notabelnversammlung von 1787’, Hist. Vierteljahrschrift, 
1905, pp. 366-7. 
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financial control of the parlement of Paris... The Bourbon 
monarchy of the eighteenth century, which Burke so aptly 
describes as ‘a despotism rather in appearance than in reality ’, 
would have been converted into an enlightened and effective 
autocracy. 

Some historians have confessed their inability to understand 
how Calonne could have thought that it would be possible to 
implement such radical reforms by submitting them to a political 
assembly in which the vested interests of the privileged orders 
were traditionally so strongly represented. But there were, in 
fact, only three possible methods of carrying out the reform 
programme and two of them seemed to Calonne to be unacceptable. 
The normal method would have been to promulgate the reforms as 
royal edicts and to enforce their registration by the parlement of 
Paris, if necessary, by holding lits de justice. Louis XV’s misuse 
of lits de justice had, however, recently thrown the royal prerog- 
ative of enforcing legislation by such means into discredit.® 
Such an exercise of the crown’s legislative supremacy in order to 
upset the ‘ balance’ of the constitution would, moreover, have 
undoubtedly been viewed as an arbitrary abuse of the power. 
In any case, Calonne had no wish to involve the king unnecessarily 
in an undignified and protracted wrangle with the parlement, 
especially as the weakness of Louis’ character might have made a 
royal capitulation inevitable. And, finally, Calonne himself had 
many personal enemies among the powerful parlementaires, and 
he naturally rejected a procedure which would have afforded those 
antagonists an opportunity if wrecking his reform programme. 

It is of more interest to note the reasons which prompted 
Calonne to repudiate the idea of summoning the estates general.® 
The seriousness of the financial crisis and the radical nature of 
Calonne’s own programme would have warranted and, indeed, 
seemed to demand such action. A statesmanlike acceptance of 
the risks involved would, possibly, have changed the course of 


1G. Lefebvre, op. cit. p. 28. 2 E.g. Chérest and Gomel. 

3 See H. Carré, Le pouvoir législatif au temps de Louis X V (Poitiers, 1889), passim. 
It is interesting to note that there was no written constitutional authority for attri- 
buting legislative supremacy to the king in the eighteenth century. The royal claim 
had béen expressed by the Regent Orleans in 1718: ‘ Les lois anciennes et nouvelles 
ne subsistaient que par la volonté du souverain et n’avaient besoin que de cette volonté 
pour étre des lois’. Flammermont, Remonstrances du Parlement de Paris, i. introduc- 
tion. What ma __ that claim effective was the ability to control the armed forces of 
the Crown. 4 Lefebvre, op. cit. p. 29. 

5 Acton’s verdict that the assembly of notables was ‘an experiment to avert the 
evil day of the states general’ (Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 46) seems to 
oversimplify the issue. Calonne’s own reasons for not summoning a national repre- 
sentative assembly are contained in the note entitled: ‘ Observations sur la différence 
entre les assemblées des Etats Généraux et les assemblées des Notables du royaume ’. 
Archiv. Nat. K.677, fo. 103. This document is undated but was probably submitted 
to the king about the end of August 1786. 
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history. But, in the immediate future, such an initiative could 
hardly have furthered, and in all probability would have im- 
peded, the course of action which Calonne had in mind; and 
its ultimate consequences were unpredictable. Inevitably, the 
summons of the national representative assembly would have 
been widely interpreted as a confession of state bankruptcy, and 
Calonne would have had difficulty in preventing a searching 
scrutiny of his own past record as finance minister. Much time, 
also, would have been lost in the sifting of precedents and in the 
discussion of problems of procedure. The speedy approval of his 
plans, upon which the success of Calonne’s efforts to remedy the 
deficit depended, would thus have been excluded. Moreover, 
having once summoned the estates general, the controller would 
have found it almost impossible to maintain the initiative in his 
own hands. The freedom of action of the representatives of the 
various orders would have been severely restricted by their 
mandats and a deadlock on the many controversial issues raised 
by the reform programme might have been reached at an early 
stage. A further danger would have been that the political 
organization of the estates general would be based on that of 
1614. The traditional voting procedure par ordre would thus 
have permitted, and indeed would have done much to ensure, the 
rejection by the privileged orders of the reforms which so obviously 
threatened their predominance, and it was extremely doubtful 
whether the king himself would have sanctioned such a ‘ leap in 
the dark ’. 

By this process of elimination Calonne convinced himself 
that the most expe lient means of executing his reforms would 
be to get them sponsored by an assembly of notables. This plan 
seemed to lack the more obvious disadvantages of the other two 
methods of procedure and to possess certain advantages of its 
own, derived from the peculiar constitution of such assemblies. 
As Calonne reminded the king, the members of an assembly of 
notables would be nominated by he crown, their functions 
would be purely advisory, and they would yet form a quasi- 
representative body, in so far as they would be drawn from all 
three orders. It therefore appeared justifiable to assume that the 
notables would be manageable, if not actually compliant, and 
also that the government would have no difficulty in delimiting 
the scope and controlling the trend of their deliberations.!_ The 
acceptance of the reforms by such an august national assembly 
would, also, do much to discredit in advance the probable 
opposition of the reactionary parlement of Paris. In Calonne’s 
+ 1 As Calonne explained: ‘ Dans les assemblées de Notables, c’est le Roi lui-méme 


qui fixe les objets sur lesquels il permet d’opiner : la déliberation ne porte que sur les 
sujets qu’il propose : elle est circonscrite dans les limites qu’il détermine ’. bid. 
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view the assembly of notables would thus form a kind of extended 
king’s council, summoned merely to express an opinion on the 
method of executing the reforms and would, consequently, be 
impotent to influence the final decisions of the executive.’ If the 
assembly opposed or criticised the reforms it would thus convict 
itself of having exceeded its powers and could then be dismissed 
without loss of prestige to the crown. In that event the reforms 
could still be implemented by enforced registration in the parlement 
of Paris. This appreciation of the advantages to be gained by 
summoning an assembly of notables was, admittedly, one-sided, 
for nothing was said about the opposition to be expected from a 
gathering of individuals drawn predominantly, though not ex- 
clusively, from the privileged orders. Calonne was not un- 
conscious of the objection but he naturally reserved his reply 
until the king himself made the criticism. 

Despite Calonne’s warning of the need for an early reply to his 
memorandum of 20 August, the king made no haste to commit 
himself to the reform programme. His natural indecision was, 
no doubt, reinforced by the realization that the controller’s 
schemes far exceeded in scope all previous experiments in reform. 
He therefore felt bound, before giving his approval, to consult 
both Vergennes, his minister of foreign affairs, and Miromesnil, 
the chancellor. Weeks went by, the court left for Fontainebleau 
and still Calonne was kept waiting for authority to proceed. At 
last, in order to clarify his position, the controller asked Louis to 
summarise his objections to the scheme. It is clear from the 
king’s response to this invitation that, even as late as mid- 
November 1786, he was still unconvinced. Louis’ first comment 
was that the plan itself was too vast, and that it would involve 
an administrative upheaval. Further, after the failure of so 
many other reform projects, the king could not suppress a certain 
scepticism as to the chances of success. He also expressed concern 
at Calonne’s proposals to raise further taxation at a time when the 
nation’s taxable capacity had already been practically exhausted. 
He stressed the inevitability of opposition from the clergy and 
nobility and noted that this mightinvolve him in a serious dilemma. 
For, if he withdrew the plans in deference to such resistance, his 
prestige in Europe would sink to a low ebb. Whereas, if he 
persisted with the reforms, the contest with the privileged orders 
might well develop into a dangerous internal crisis. Finally the 
king frankly expressed his reluctance to resurrect such an ‘ anti- 
quated apparatus’ as an assembly of notables after it had lain 


1 Its summons could not therefore be interpreted as weakening in any way the 
royal legislative supremacy. ‘C’est le Roi’, Calonne noted, ‘ qui expose ce qu’il juge - 
convenable, et qui avant de prononcer en législateur, veut bien ne se montrer que 
consultant.’ Ibid. 
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for so long in disuse. These difficulties led Louis to suggest that 
it might be wiser to implement the reforms by stages. He agreed 
that the measures to remedy the deficit needed to be carried out 
without delay, but felt that the long-term administrative and 
economic reforms, upon which it would probably be advisable 
to consult an assembly of notables, might safely be deferred for 
six months or even a year.?. These shrewd criticisms had, pre- 
sumably, been suggested to the king by Miromesnil and Vergennes, 
for it is highly improbable that the king himself had grasped the 
full implications of Calonne’s proposals. 

The controller’s replies to these objections are interesting 
because they indicate the factors upon which he counted for 
success and his reasons for adhering to his original proposals. 
He admitted that his programme might reasonably be regarded as 
an administrative towr de force, but defended its comprehensive 
scope by referring to the imminence of financial collapse. Piece- 
meal reform had been tried and had failed and it would conse- 
quently be futile, he considered, to seek a solution except in a com- 
pletely ‘new order of things’. Nor would the experiment 
necessarily damage the mainsprings of the existing administration. 
His plans were practical and had, for the most part, won popular 
approval when they had been brought forward in piecemeal 
fashion, by previous reformers. They had apparently been 
sponsored by Vergennes and Miromesnil,* and they were based 
on the wealth of experience of a long line of eminent reformers 
and administrators. For these reasons Calonne expressed his 
confidence in their eventual success. At the same time he re- 
marked wryly that he had no reason to build extravagant hopes 
on the venture, since he himself would assume the main risk. He 
was convinced also that he could master the financial problem 
without increasing the tax burdens of the country as a whole. 
His economic reforms were, moreover, designed in general to raise 
the taxable capacity of the country and thus to place its financial 
stability beyond doubt. 


‘ Toutes les autres opérations du projet’, he wrote, ‘peuvent étre 
considérées comme tendantes 4 l’amélioration des finances, puisique 


1 The last occasion when an assembly of notables had been summoned was in 1626. 
Similar assemblies had met in 1558, 1583, 1596, and 1617. Archiv. Nat. K.677, fo. 102. 

2* Objections et Réponses ’, Archiv. Nat. K.164, fo. 67. The document can be 
dated mid-November 1786 from internal evidence. It has been printed by Glagau, 
Reformversuche, pp. 352-70. 

3 The support of both these ministers was, in fact, qualified and, as will be seen 
later, Miromesnil was not long in revealing his true colours. 

4 Some of the plans harked back to the ideas and schemes of Marshal Vauban, 
as modified by Paris-Duvernay, others to the reforms of Turgot, ‘qui les outrait en 
les rapportant & ses idées systématiques’. Other suggestions had been culled from 
Necker’s Administration des Finances (1785), which despite its uncompromising title 
had attained the popularity of a best-seller, and from Letréne’s De administration 
provinciale. 
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toutes ont pour objet de féconder les sources productives en faisant 
prospérer l’agriculture et le commerce : mais aucune n’a le caractére 
odieux de la fiscalite ’.1 

Calonne also maintained that the political dilemma fore- 
shadowed by the king would not be as serious as the quandary in 
which the privileged orders would find themselves, when they came 
to define their attitude to the principle of fiscal equality. He felt 
sure, in his own mind, that the first two orders would hardly 
venture to repudiate that principle, since otherwise they would lay 
themselves open to the reproach that they were putting their own 
selfish interests before the national advantage. Similarly, he 
considered that the certainty of popular hostility would provide 
an adequate insurance against the risk that the notables would 
oppose the long-term economic and social reforms. The dis- 
closure of the serious annual deficit and of the urgent needs of the 
treasury ought also to act as a check on the development of any 
purely frivolous opposition. If only the king showed unmis- 
takeably that he supported the reforms, he would be able to appeal 
successfully to the monarchical sentiments of the nobility. It is 
evident, however, from the general tenor of his remarks, that 
Calonne felt that he would need to employ the methods of intimi- 
dation rather than the arts of persuasion in dealing with the 
privileged orders. Such pressure could best be applied in an 
assembly of notables. 

“Tl faut en imposer’, he wrote, ‘ aux prétensions du clergé, prévenir 
les murmures de la noblesse, assurer le plus prompt .enregistrement, 
contrebalancer les réclamations de quelques provinces par la satisfac- 
tion du plus grand nombre et constater le voeu national pour |l’opposer 
4 tous les intéréts particuliers. On ne le peut sirement et efficacement 
que par une assemblée solennelle, ou l’autorité souveraine, aprés avoir 
daigné s’appuyer du conseil des personnes les plus dignes d’éclairer 
leur Roi et de représenter sa nation, fera connaitre ses volontés d’une 
maniére si éclatante, qu’il ne sera pas possible de les croire jamais 
susceptibles d’aucune variation. Par cette voie le succés est 
infaillible.’ * 

Finally, Calonne strongly deprecated the king’s suggestion 
that the plan should be carried out in two stages. The isolation 
of the fiscal projects from the rest of the reforms would, he pointed 
out, destroy their essential coherence. 


‘Leur force’, he insisted, ‘est dans leur ensemble, leur utilité est 
indivisible, et leur succes dépend de leur concours ’. 


The time for reform by instalments had, in any case, gone by 
and such a procedure would be tactically unsound. It would, 
' namely, sacrifice all the advantages which he hoped to reap by 
presenting his schemes as an integrated reform programme, of 


1 * Objections et*Réponses ’ fut ‘sup. 2 Ibid. 
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which the fiscal projects could be represented as forming merely 
an incidental part. 


‘Tl est aisé de sentir’, Calonne reminded the king, in a moment of 
complete frankness, ‘combien il est important de ne pas perdre 
lavantage qu’on a su se ménager, de ne présenter l’augmentation da 
revenu que comme accessoire & l’objet principal de la réformation et 
de ne montrer d’intention directe que celle de rendre plus juste la 
distribution des charges publiques. Et en réalité, c’est ainsi que le 
projet a été concu dans un temps ot |’on ne connaissait pas assez 
état des finances pour appercevoir l’immensité des besoins. On 
lenvisageoit alors comme moyen de remplacer avantageusement les 
droits les plus onéreux et les plus difficilement perceptibles plutdt 
que comme ressource pour supléer au déficit de revenu; il a pris 
naissance au sein d’une tranquille méditation sur l’ordre générale et 
non dans la presse d’une conjoncture exigeante.’? 


These arguments and the increasing difficulty of the financial 
situation ultimately converted the king into a firm supporter of 
the reform programme and also secured his acquiescence in the 
plan to summon an assembly of notables. When exactly Louis 
sanctioned Calonne’s projects is not known, but it is fairly certain 
that the decision to summon the notables was taken some time 
towards the middle of December.? The official announcement of 
this intention was, however, only made on 29 December, when the 
date of the meeting was fixed for 29 January 1787.3 In accordance 
with the controller’s wishes the plans to be submitted to the 
assembly were kept secret. 

Although Calonne could now congratulate himself that the 
king had not forced him to sacrifice any of his major plans or to 
alter his views on procedure, he had nevertheless every reason to 
be dissatisfied with the attitude of his ministerial colleagues.‘ 
His old opponent the chancellor, who was notoriously illiberal in 
outlook, had never sincerely approved of the reforms and he had 
recently become uneasy about the controller’s increasing personal 
ascendancy with the king. Miromesnil, however, was already 
speculating on the chance that the assembly of notables might 
develop into a storm-centre of opposition to the controller and 
began to lay his plans accordingly. As soon as the king had 
announced his decision to summon the assembly, the chancellor 
covertly dissociated himself from the enterprise and sought to 


1* Objections et Réponses ’, ut sup. 

2 *Tdées soumises & la décision du Roi sur la nécessité, ’époque, la composition 
et la forme de l’assemblée des Notables.’ Archiv. Nat. K.677, fo. 102. Printed by 
Glagau, pp. 383-9. 3 Glagau, p. 213. 

4Two minor amendments made to the list of projects submitted to the king on 20 
August were that the scheme for the conversion of the Caisse d’ Escompte into a national 
bank was dropped and that the plan for the political emancipation of the protestants 
was postponed as belonging more appropriately to the Chancellor’s department. 
Calonne, Réponse a Necker, Appendix, pp. 86 and 88. 
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rally against it the conservative sentiments of the legal pro- 
fession.!. Vergennes, though personally loyal towards Calonne, 
also felt the need to safeguard his position in the event of failure 
and, in the end, could only be reckoned a lukewarm supporter.? 
All the other ministers shared a common sense of grievance 
against Calonne because he had excluded them from the early 
secret consultations on the reforms and most of them were, as 
individuals, ill-disposed towards him for other reasons. De 
Castries, minister of marine, was a bigoted partisan of Necker, 
whose reform plans Calonne had harshly criticized, while de 
Breteuil, in control of the royal household and in the close con- 
fidence of the queen, had long been hostile. Marie Antoinette 
herself disliked the controller on personal grounds, despite his 
courtly connivance at her extravagance, and had shown herself 
impervious to all his efforts to win her support for his reforms.* 
Calonne was not ignorant of these intrigues and was therefore 
almost certainly less optimistic about his chances of carrying 
through the reforms without serious opposition than he had led 
the king to suppose. A different question is whether he was more 
sanguine of eventual success than the actual means at his disposal 
warranted. In comparison with the tasks confronting him those 
means may well have seemed to a more experienced and detached 
politician, such as Vergennes, both slender and uncertain. As 
has been seen Calonne was expecting that firm royal support 
would enable him to capitalize the latent monarchical feeling of 
the nobility, would allow him to evade the strict scrutiny of the 
financial accounts (which he could claim had already been care- 
fully verified by the king) and would, in case of need, afford him 
a solid point d’appui for beating off opposition. On the other 
hand, it was at least arguable that the attitude of the lay nobility 
to the reform programme would be determined less by any senti- 
mental attachment to the monarchy than by a feeling of solidarity 
1On 28 December Miromesnil wrote to the king complaining of the superficial 
manner in which Calonne’s projects had been discussed in the royal council on the 
previous day. He explained that he had only concealed his anxieties on that occasion 
in order not to embarrass the king and took the opportunity of mentioning several 
matters which he considered would almost certainly provoke the opposition of the 
notables. He also suggested that the contents oi his letter should be communicated 
to Vergennes. Archiv. Nat. K.163, fo. 8. The chancellor’s obvious motive was to 


clear himself of all responsibility if Calonne’s projects proved unsuccessful. According 
to Merey, the Austrian ambassador, Calonne soon got wind of these moves on the part 
of Miromesnil. 

2 It used formerly to be considered that Vergennes gave Calonne his unqualified 
support at this period. There seems, however, to be considerable doubt about this. 
Glagau, p. 218. 

> Towards the end of December 1786 Calonne had drawn up a memorandum 
specially designed to convert the queen. It is interesting to note that in this document 
(‘ Motifs qui nécessitent l’exécution du plan adopté par le Roi’. Archiv. Nat. K.677, 
fo. 105) the controller described his reform programme as ‘ un plan d’administration 
plutét qu’un project de finance ’. 
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with the other privileged classes.1 Calonne was proposing to 
attack privilege ; it would have been strange indeed if it had not 
been defended. An attempt to evade a close inquiry into the 
national accounts would almost certainly arouse suspicion and 
the royal verification of Calonne’s financial calculations might 
conceivably prove unacceptable to an assembly which had been 
summoned to deal with the deficit. Moreover, all past experience 

. showed that the king’s will, if not his convictions, could be shaken 
and that precisely when Louis’ support was most needed it would 
be likely to prove weakest. Calonne’s failure to secure the good- 
will of Marie Antoinette was also disturbing, since the king was 
well known to be peculiarly susceptible to suggestions made by 
or through his wife. 

It might also have been considered doubtful whether an 
assembly ot notables would prove as convenient or manageable 
an instrument as Calonne supposed. A fundamental difficulty 
which he may have overlooked was that the right of nominating 
its members did not carry with it the ability to ‘ pack” the 
assembly. This was partly because precedent demanded the 
summons of the premiers présidents and procureurs-généraux of 
the seventeen cours souveraines as well as several extra repre- 
sentatives of the parlement of Paris. This ensured the presence 
in the assembly of about forty magistrates, who bound together 
by the closest ties of professional and political interest, would be 
likely to form a solid opposition bloc. To some extent, Calonne 
was able to offset this disadvantage by keeping the clerical element 
in the assembly small but, nevertheless, in the actual choice of 
the notables, the controller seems to have displayed surprising 
impartiality. Among the nobility, for example, he chose men of 
experience and standing in preference to those whose submissive- 
ness could have been guaranteed and, in the selection of the 
ecclesiastics, he was guided by the advice of De Brienne, arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, the ambitious prelate who eventually displaced 
him.? In other words; Calonne deliberately refrained from 
“ packing ” the assembly—possibly in order to impress public 

opinion. Another consideration which might well have given 


1 J. P. Papon’s contemporary history of the assembly adopts this view: ‘on compta 
trop sur leur respect pour l’autorité royale, et on ne calcula pas assez les résistances 


que les lumiéres ou leur honneur pourroient opposer’. Hist. du Gouvernement 
Frangais, etc., p. 4. 
2 J. Weber, Mémoires concernant Marie Antoinette . . . (Londres, 1804), i. 211. 


3 Unfortunately the actual terms of the individual summons to the notables seemed 
to imply that the government viewed them as mere pliant agents of its will and the 
public therefore assumed that the assembly had been ‘ packed’. Hence Mallet du 
Pan’s comment : ‘ Les Notables ne sont ni-la nation, ni les répresentants de la nation, 
comme disent les sots; c’est un supplément au Conseil: ils n’ont que voix consul- 
tative. Le roi peut leur ordonner tout ce qu’il veut, et ils ne peuvent résister a rien ’. 
Mémoires et correspondance, i. 139. 
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rise to some anxiety was that an assembly recruited predominantly 
from the first two orders might provide a very dangerous vehicle 
for the formation of a powerful combined opposition to the crown. 
Nor would an incentive be lacking—for Calonne’s reform policy 
could be seen to threaten all the privileged classes simultaneously. 
And, lastly, the holding of an assembly of notables would not 
obviate the necessity of submitting all the reform edicts to the 
parlement of Paris. Calonne had urged that the approval of the 
plans by the assembly would facilitate their subsequent registra- 
tion by the courts but had not, apparently, considered how his 
difficulties with the parlementaires might be multiplied if the assent 
of the notables was withheld. 

The controller’s calculation that he would, in an emergency, 
be able to appeal successfully against a recalcitrant assembly of 
notables to French public opinion was even more speculative. 
The truth was that, at that period, public opinion—a somewhat 
nebulous factor in a country without daily newspapers—-was 
both unformed and uninstructed and so might easily be misled. 
Nor could it reasonably be expected to appreciate the merits of 
Calonne’s somewhat involved financial proposals. Thus, if ever 
the issues between the controller and his political opponents were 
brought before the public, their fate would be decided in the highly 
charged political atmosphere of Versailles and the capital, where 
intrigue rather than impartiality would rule. Was it wise, there- 
fore, that the leading minister of the crown should contemplate 
risking the fortunes of the monarchy in such a contest ? There 
were no precedents for invoking public opinion in the way that 
Calonne envisaged and such a step would probably be censured 
as unconstitutional. For this reason it would be sure to make any 
existing breach with the assembly irreparable and would naturally 
remove all his opponents’ scruples about employing the same 
weapon against the minister himself. And if it came toa 
contest in misrepresentation and mutual abuse would not the 
notables inevitably have an easier task in blackening Calonne’s 
financial record than would the controller in attempting to 
discredit the assembly ? 

Nevertheless, such criticisms, which might have been advanced 
at the time by experienced and well-informed observers of public 
affairs, would still not necessarily, have invalidated Calonne’s 
political calculations. After all, the controller had good evidence 


' Besenval later pointed out that, in so far as Calonne had hoped to circumvent 
the parlements by summoning the notables, his calculations were wide of the mark. 
‘Ce calcul était aussi faux que mal congu ; car il était aisé de prévoir que les parle- 
ments s’appuieraient de l’opinion des notables, si elle etait conforme & leur fagon de 
penser ; et les méconnaitraient si leurs décisions s’y trouvaient contraires ; d’autant 
plus que les notables n’étaient munis d’aucun pouvoir de leurs provinces ou de leurs 
compagnies.’ Mémoires (Paris, 1805), iii. 185. 
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that he had inspired the king with a new zeal for reform and that 
Louis was a firm believer in his programme as a possible solution 
of France’s chronic financial and administrative problems. The 
king’s dislike of clerical influence in political affairs and his anti- 
pathy to Necker might well prove invaluable in repelling Calonne’s 
two most dangerous potential critics,—the higher clergy and the 
author of the compte rendu. And the king, as Louis himself 
reminded the minister on the eve of the assembly, was no longer 
an immature and pliable youth, as he had been in Turgot’s day, 
but a man whose personal loyalty and attachment would not be 
easily undermined.' Nor can Calonne reasonably be blamed for 
not having foreseen that the assembly of notables would use the 
deficit as an excuse for insisting on more rigorous methods of 
treasury control or that it would eventually renew the demand 
for the summons of the estates general. The decision to summon 
the assembly and to keep in reserve the power of appealing to 
public opinion should not be explained wholly in terms of Calonne’s 
irresponsibility but seen rather as a bye-product of a system of 
government which gave little opportunity to ministers to learn 
the art of managing political assemblies. Lack of previous 
experience meant that the methods of executing the reforms which 
Calonne had suggested were untested. It is necessary to remember, 
too, that there were risks attached to any policy of radical and 
systematic reform, however implemented. If Calonne chose to 
assume this particular set of risks, it was because he considered 
them less than those which undoubtedly would have resulted from 
directly affronting the parlements or from summoning the estates 
general. They were the sort of risks which must inevitably have 
been associated with any project of ‘root and branch’ reform 
and which, in so desperate a situation, a man of naturally sanguine 
temperament would have felt justified in accepting. 


A. Goopwin. 
(T'o be concluded.) 


1 This incident is referred to by Hardy the bookseller in his diary (28 February 
1787). ‘On débitoit que le sieur de Calonne ayant laissé entrevoir au Roi avant 
louverture de l’assemblée des Notables, la crainte de se perdre par les plans qu'il 
proposait, et d’éprouver le méme sort du sieur Turgot, l’un de ses prédecesseurs, Sa 
Majesté lui avoit répondu en ces termes: Quand j’ai éloigné M. Turgot je n’étais 
encore qu’un enfant ; mais audjourdhui je suis un homme, ne craignez rien .’_Biblio- 
théque Nationale, MS. Fr. 6686. vol. 7, p. 6. 





Notes and Documents 


Some New Evidence of Leet Activity in Coventry, 1540-41 


THE prominence of the court leet in the government of medieval 
Coventry is an exceptional feature of urban development well 
known to students of borough history.1_ The court is revealed by 
its unique records ? primarily as a legislative body concerned with 
the framing of local ordinances or by-laws, and not with the police 
and judicial procedure normally associated with a court leet. 
These by-laws touch practically every aspect of municipal life : 
street cleansing, paving and obstruction ; water supply and food 
control ; fire prevention, watch and ward ; control of the crafts 
and labour problems ; morality and the welfare of the citizens ; 
vagabonds and the poor; sports and pastimes. Occasionally 
these regulations were merely the local counterpart of national 
legislation, recalling in some cases statutes which specifically 
assign duties to courts leet ;* but in general they were purely 
local orders designed to meet local needs and were based for the 
most part on petitions or bills of grievances submitted to the 
mayor before the assembly of the court.‘ 

The question naturally arises as to the enforcement and prac- 
tical working of these regulations. Up to the present, apart from 
a few examples of special inquiries and presentments of nuisances 
recorded in the Leet Book itself,5 little or nothing has been known 
about the judicial aspect of leet activity in Coventry. It is for 

1F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Leet Jurisdiction in England, p. 265; James Tait, The 
Medieval English Borough, p. 326, n. 2. 
2 See the Coventry Leet Book or Mayor’s Register, covering the years 1420-1555, 


ed. M. Dormer Harris (E.E.T.S. 1907-13). The second leet book, from 1588 to 1834, 
still remains in manuscript. 

3 Leet Bk. p. xxvii; Hearnshaw, op. cit. pp. 122-31. 

* Leet Bk. pp. xx-xxii. One of these original petitions in the form of a separate 
document, dated 1495, has recently come to light among some miscellaneous records 
in the corporation archives. In it the carpenters, tilers and pinners of the city petition 
the mayor and the jurats of the leet that certain named persons shall be compelled to 
join the craft of the wrights, and so bear their contribution to the pageant. It is clear 
that this petition won the sympathy of the mayor and the leet, for a by-law is recorded 
under this year in the leet book to the effect that certain persons named shall be joined 
to the craft of wrights and shall contribute towards their pageant, or else render them- 
selves liable to fine or imprisonment (ibid. pp. 564-5). 

5 Ibid. p. xx. 
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this reason that a document recently discovered by the writer 
among the unclassified archives of the Coventry corporation and 
now printed here for the first time is of particular interest and 
importance. The document, written in English, apart from the 
headings which are in Latin, is a small parchment roll, 6} inches 
wide and just over 3 feet long, recording an extract of fines and 
amercements levied at seven sittings of a court held in Coventry 
during the years 1540 and 1541. The name of the court is not 
given, but it was evidently the Coventry leet itself sitting in a 
judicial capacity. The mayor, who by virtue of his office was 
also a justice of the peace, presided as steward as representative 
of the corporation in whom the lordship of the leet was vested, 
and was assisted by his fellow justices of the peace. In two in- 
stances the bailiffs are named along with the mayor, and in the 
case of the last sitting recorded on the roll, when the fines are all 
in respect of infringements of market regulations, the mayor was 
evidently sitting in his capacity of clerk of the king’s market.* 

There is no clue as to the procedure of the court, but the busi- 
ness consisted of the presentment—presumably by a sworn jury 
and amercement of persons who had contravened the local ordi- 
nances made by the leet in its legislative capacity. It has been 
possible to trace most of the by-laws under which the various 
categories of presentments were made, and references to these, 
together with other personal and topographical details, have been 
added in footnotes by way of commentary. There is no need to 
comment on the human interest of the subject-matter. 


Levi Fox. 







































Ciuitas LExtracta finium et Amerciamentorum forisfactorum 

Couentr’ coram Thoma Gardynor Maiore Ciuitatis predicte 
ac vno Justiciario pacis domini Regis ibidem et 
socijs Justiciariis pacis ett vndecumo die Octobris 
Anno regni regis Henrici octaui rrxij?. 


204-3 Item John Jeynard ‘ Miller for bying iiij Cart loode 
of Barley by wey of forstallern® . ‘ . Liy® ij 


’ By the charter of 1399, the mayor became a justice of the peace for the term of his 
office, and was empowered to associate the recorder and four other men with himself 
as fellow justices (Cal. Chart. Rolls, 1341-1417, p. 380). 

? This office devolved upon successive mayors of Coventry subsequent to the charter 
of 1451 (tbid. 1427-1516, p. 117). There is evidence for the continuous existence of a 
separate court in Coventry presided over by the clerk of the king’s market from the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. 

* The sums shown on the left-hand side appear as marginal entries in the original. 

* A John Joynarde appears on juries in 1544 and 1545 (Leet Bk. pp. 773, 778). 

5 The frequent regulations against forestalling (the buying up of provisions on the 
way to the market) were designed to prevent the raising of prices to the consumer. 
In 1515 the leet ordered that all corn should be brought into the market place before 
being sold, and that any townsman or ‘ fforener’ found forestalling any corn within 
the liberty of the city should forfeit 6s. 8d. on each occasion (ibid. p. 666). 
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Item Richard Ogle Tayllor for disobeying the Con- 

stable of his warde in ee his authoritie 

thir 
Item Thomas Ley of Bagworthe in the Countie of 

Leicester husbandman for selling xxiiij stone 

of vnlawfull woll in Coventre 
Item Thomas Ley of the same for the same ‘ 
Item Thrustane Mountfort ! dier for reasortyng and 

soefferyng menes seruants to Pley at volawfull 

games in his house 2 
Item Edward Farmer for the same 
Item Thomas Miles of Berkswold* for bying ij 

quarters of barley by wey of forstallern . 
Item Richard Parnell Coruiser for that he receiveth 

suche barley as the said Miles byeth and kepeth 

it frome market day to markett day in his 

house # 
Item John Hewes of Barston ' . husbandman for ~ ing 

barley by wey of forstallern . ‘ ‘ xx4. 
Item Thomas Eilesbury of Barston forthe same. xx4. 
Item Richard Hewet of Coventre baker for kepyng 

baggers corne in his house frome markett day 

to market day . xx. 
Item John Tomsone ® Wryght and his wif for bying 

barley by wey of forstallern . ‘ : . lij® ijt 
Item John Baguley Sherman?’ forthe same . . iij® ijt 
Item William Stirropp flecher * for the same . .  Lij® iii 
Item Thomas Rydley Cowper for receyvyng corne 

and kepyng it in his house frome one market 

day toa nother . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ xij4. 

1 Thurston Mounfort deister was assessed 12d. for the subsidy of 1522 as a resident 
of Spon Street ward, and had goods to the value of 50s. (A Graund Subsedy collected 
in this cittye of Coventry, fo. 7b, in the archives of Coventry corporation.) 

? As early as 1452 the leet ordered that any servant playing at an illicit game, or 
betting, on feast days should be imprisoned for three days, and pay 4d. to the sheriffs, 
and that masters should have the same penalty and pay 12d. (Leet Bk. p 271). One 
of an alderman’s duties, as defined by the leet in 1517, was ‘ to suffre no onlawfull 
games to be usid ’ (ibid. p. 652). Specific referenc> is made to the playing of cards and 
the tables in alehouses in an order of the leet in 1547 (ibid. p. 786). 

* Berkswell, co. Warw., 6 miles west from Coventry. 

* An order of the leet in 1452 forbade any person to receive or house corn bought 
by baggers and regrators of the market, upon penalty of 6s. 8d. (Leet Bk. p. 272). 

5 Barston, co. Warw. 

*A John Tomson (trade unspecified) was living in Bishop Street ward in 1522, 


when he was assessed 18d. on goods valued £3 towards the subsidy (Graund Subsedy, 
fo. 12b). 

? John Bagley, sherman, of Spon Street ward, was assessed 12d. for the subsidy of 
1522 and had goods to the value of 50s. (ibid. fo. 7). John Bagley rented a tenement 
in Spon Street from the Trinity gild in 1532-3 (Trinity gild MS. Rental iii, fo. 10a, 
in the possession of Major C. H. Gregory-Hood of Loxley Hall, Warwickshire). 

§ William Stirrop, fletcher, of Earl Street ward, was assessed 6s. 8d. for the subsidy 
of 1522, his goods being valued at 20 marks (Graund Subsedy, fo. 8a). He played a 
prominent part in public affairs between 1534 and 1547 (Leet Bk. pp. 718, 721, 736, 
742, 761, 780, 781, 783). 





SOME NEW EVIDENCE OF LEET May 


Item William Lambe Coruiser for that he kepeth an 
ale house and meynteyneth bawdery and evyll 
ruyll 4 : . ‘ . ‘ : ; xij? 
Item Agnes Holybrand for that she is a wey scolde viij@ 
Summa—xxxiiij®- 


Ciuitas  Extracta finium et amerciamentorum forisfactorum coram Thoma 

Couentr’ Gardynor Maiore Ciuitatis predicte ac Jacobo Rogers et 
Willelmo Saunders? balliuis eiusdem Ciuitatis xij? die 
Octobris anno regni regis Henrici octaui xrrxij° 


Item Walter Lacy plumer for castyng dunge and iiij 4 
filthe into the gutter under Seynt Johns Wall ® 
Item Maisteres Seill’s wydow * for sellyng Candell 
after ij4- the li. bi reteyll contrarie to the acte 5 
84. Item Jeffrey Clowes ° for the same 
Item Robert Harvey for the same 
84 Item Roger Bromewic for the same 
64 Item Roger Bowkeley ” for the same 
Item Mt. Robert Krvyn § for the same . 
84. Item Hugh Dalawey ® for the same 
24. Item Walter Tayllor 1° for the same 
Summa—viij® iiij 4 


1 Several orders of leet deal with the question of morality (ibid. p. xxviii). 

2 There are numerous references to these officials in the Leet Bk. 

® The leet made frequent attempts to enforce sanitary regulations. E.g. in 1520, 
the depositing of ‘ muk and ffilth ’ outside the city wall within 40 feet of the wall was 
forbidden under penalty of a 40s. fine (Leet Bk. p. 668). Seynt Johns wall was the 
stretch of town wall adjacent to the gild church of St. John at Bablake. 

* Presumably the widow of John Seill, who figures promirently in leet affairs 
between 1534 and 1539, but whose name disappears after the latter date (ibid. pp. 720, 
721, 724-8, 737). 

5 The fixing of maximum prices for common necessaries by the leet is reminiscent 
of war-time price regulations. Thus a whole series of leet by-laws regulated the price 
of tallow and candle. The ‘ acte ’ referred to in this presentment is that made by the 
leet in 1540 which fixed the price of tallow at 2s 6d. a stone,and the retail selling price 
of candles at 14d. alb. The prescribed penalty for overcharging was 6s. 8d. for every 
default (ibid. p. 743). 

® Jeffrey Clowes rented a tenement in Fleet Street from the Trinity gild in 1532-3 
(Rental iii, fo. 9a). He also appears as a tenant in the rental of 1534 (Trinity gild 
MS. Rental, iv. fo. 6a, in the archives of Coventry corporation). 

7 A Roger Bowkeley is mentioned in 1552 as the tenant of property formerly be- 
longing to one of the chantries in Coventry (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1550-53, iv. 339). 

8 A Robert Kyrvyn, fisshmonger, of Cross Cheaping ward, was assessed 25s for 
the subsidy of 1522 and had goods to the value of £25 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 5b). He 
is probably to be identified with the Robert Kyrvyn who played an important part 
in leet affairs from 1524 to 1538 (Leet Br. passim). . 

® Hugh Dalaway of Cross Cheaping ward was assessed 3s. for the subsidy of 1522 
(Graund Subsedy, fo. 3b). He appears as a tenant of the Trinity gild in Hill Street 
in 1529 (Trinity gild MS. Rental ii, p. 1b. in the archives of Coventry corporation) 
and 1534 (Rental iv. fo. 7b). He also had property in Cross Cheaping in 1532-3 
(ibid. iii. fo. 14a). A mercer by trade, he was appointed warden of the city in 1531 
and served on the leet jury for several years (Leet Bk. pp. 706, 718, 720, 722, 736, 738, 
761). He had a shop in the drapery (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1550-53, iv. 341-2). 

10 A Walter Tayler, sherman, of Gosford Street ward was assessed 2s 6d for the 
subsidy of 1522 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 15). He was renting a tenement in Gosford 
Street from the Trinity gild in 1523-3 (Rental iii, fo. 3b). 
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Ciuitas Extracta finium et amerciamentorum forisfactorum coram Thoma 
Couentr’ Gardynor Maiore Ciuitatis predicte ac vno Justiciario pacis 


ett et socijs suis Justiciarcis pacis ett primo die Juni) anno 
supradicto. 


3s 44 Item James Typpyng Taillor for vsyng unlawfull 
games in his house ; iij® iiij? 

44. Item Peter Tode Capper for maky ng a fey on 
Medilton Capper . ‘ iij®+ iiij 4 

Item George Herryng Capper for the same on 
Robert Legburne. ‘ iij® iiij 4 

Item William Shawe Carior for leying dunge i in the 
Kyng’s high wey without new yait : ‘ xij 4 

Item Robert Clirk 1 Sadeler for that he is a common 

hunter of ducks and distroyeth mennes ne 
geisse and other pullen ; xij 

Item Richard Hollyman dier for makyng a frey on 
Alexander Bynison lijS+ itij 4 

Item Mr. Seill[s] widow for receiv yng and kepyng of 

strangers corne in hir house frome one markett 
day till a nother . , . xij@- 
Item John Fairlaun *? Coruiser for lodyng and resort- 
yng vacabonds and myghtie beggers? . xij 4 

Item Richard Banwell * draper for — a frey on 
John Herries. lij® iiij 4 

Item Thomas Cleyton Daw ber for veyng a bowlyng 
aley contrary et@ 5 ‘ iij® iiij 4 

Item Bogie Capper for reasortyng to Jayn Heron 

a woman of evyll conuersacon and kepyng 
evyll ruyll in his house. ‘ ‘ i . iij® iii 

Summa—xxvij*: iiij* 


Ciuitas Extracta finium et amerciamentorum forisfactorum coram Thoma 
Couentr’ Gardynor et socijs Justiciariis pacis et® xvij? die Januari) 
anno supradicto 


2s Item William Ragdale of Wykyn * for makyng a frey 
and drawyng blod? on William Clerk. .  dij® iii 


1A Roberte Clerke is mentioned in 1552 as the tenant of property in Coventry 
formerly belonging to the Trinity gild (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1550-53, iv. 340). 

* John Fairlaine rented a cottage in Fleet Street from the Trinity gild in 1529 
(Rental ii. p. 3a). 

’ For half a century or more the leet’s policy towards vagabonds and beggars had 
simply been expulsion. In 1495 ‘ vacabundes and beggers myghty in body’ were 
given three days in which to void the city upon pain of imprisonment, and anyone 
found harbouring them exposed himself to a fine of 20s. (Leet Bk. p. 568). 

‘Richard Banwell rented a tenement from the Trinity gild in 1534 (Rental iv. 
fo. 5a), and also had a shop in the drapery (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1550-53, iv. 342). 

° The playing of bowls by poor craftsmen to the neglect of their ‘ besynes at home 
that they should lyve by’ was forbidden by order of leet in 1518 (Leet Bk. p. 656) 
Further orders against bowlers and quoiters were made this same year (ibid. pp. 661-2). 

* Originally outside the city, but now part of the county borough of Coventry. 

? Minor affrays were regarded as breaches of the king’s peace if blood was shed, 
and as such fell within the cognisance of the court leet (Hearnshaw, op. cit. pp. 112-3). 





SOME NEW EVIDENCE OF LEET May 


Item John Walland and his wiff for menteynyng of 
pleyers at vnlawfull games in ther house. 
Summa—iiij*® iiij4 


Ciuitas Extracta finium et amerciamentorum forisfactorum Cuthberto 
Couentr’ Joynor et socijs suis Justiciarcis pacis ete secundo die Mai} 
anno regni regis Henirici octaui xxxiij°. 


Item Edward Smyth ! of Coventre baker for kepyng 
Greyhounds and pitas contrarie to the 
Statut * 
Item Thomas Busted * for the same 
Item Hugh Corbett 4 for the same. 
Item Richard Dodd * mercer for that he soeffereth 
his wall at the nether ende of his garden to be 
downe wherby the water in the redd Diche 
cannot have course etc ® . xij" 
Item Richard Townesend Skynner ? for sellyng ale 
contrarie to thassise and vnholsome for manes 
body ® : ‘ . lij® inj’ 
Item John Wheret Sherman for the same , . Lij® nij’ 
44. Item Nicholas Liteley forthe same. ‘ .  Lij® iiij’ 


1 An Edward Smyth, described as a ‘ servant’, was living in Bishop Street ward 
in 1522 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 13a). It is possible that he can be identified with the man 
of the same name, who was dismissed from the office of serjeant to the sheriffs in 1539 
(Leet Bk. p. 739), but whether he subsequently turned baker is less certain. 

2 In 1510 the leet decided to enforce the act of parliament which forbade the keep- 
ing of greyhounds and the practice of hunting except by persons holding 40s. freehold 
or more (ibid. p. 630). Another order enforcing this ‘ acte of hunters’ was made in 
1519 (ibid. p. 666). In the preamble to a further order enforcing this same statute 
in 1525, it is stated that in time past divers and many of the inhabitants who were not 
40s. freeholders, but who were ‘ disposed to idleness ’, have hawked, hunted, poached 
and kept greyhounds, not fearing the penalties prescribed by parliament for their 
punishment, ‘ wherby moche idlenes and pouertie is greatelie encreassed within this 
Citie ’ (ibid. p. 690). 

’ Thomas Busterd lived in Smithford Street ward, where he was assessed 2s. for 
the subsidy of 1522 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 3a). He was an innholder by trade (Leet Bk. 
p. 737), and rented property from the Trinity gild (Rental iii. fo. 16b ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1549-51, iii. 383; ibid. 1550-53, iv. 341). 

* A Hugh Corbet is mentioned in 1550 as tenant of property formerly belonging to 
the Holy Trinity gild (ibid. 1549-51, iii. 383). 

5 Richard Dodd, mercer, was elected warden in 1544 (Leet Bk. p. 770). 

6 The Red Ditch was one of the two great sewers in medieval Coventry, and ran 
from Much Park Street by Greyfriar Lane to Jordan Well. An order of leet in 1538 
required the removal of ‘eny draughtes or other anoyaunces’ upon or near the Red 
Ditch and forbade the casting of filth into the ditch upon penalty of 20s. (Leet Bk. 
pp. 728-9). 

7 Richard Townsend, skynner, played a prominent part in public affairs from 1512 
to 1544. He was chamberlain in 1512 and sheriff in 1525 (ibid. pp. 634, 692, 770 
et passim). He rented property belonging to the Trinity gild in Little Park Street 
(Rental iii. fo. 6a ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1550-53, iv. 340, 342). 

® The Leet Bk. contains numerous orders enforcing the assize of ale. Not only 
was the price of ale fixed from time to time ; its quality was also controlled and the use 
of sealed measures required. 

® Nicholas Litley, capper, of Much Park Street ward, was assessed 2s. 6d. for the 
subsidy of 1522 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 1b). He was renting a shop in Bayley Lane 
from the Trinity gild in 1532-3 (Rental iii. fo. 2a). 
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Item Mr. Hugh Lawton ! for —— ale contrarie to 
thassise 

Item John Howes for the same 

Item Mt. Thomas Brewer ? for the same 

Item Richard Maxfeild for the same 

Item Robert Smyth * Skynner for the same 

Item Robert Huckynse 

Item Thomas White * tayllor 

Item Rauf Pane for the same 

Item Richard Pist for the same 

Item Elizabeth Cutler for the same 

Item Alexander the Clerke for the same. 

Item Randell Pynket *° for the same 

Item Humfrey Walker ® for the same 

Item Mt. John Sett for the same 

Item John Borresle 7 for the same. ‘ 

Item Henry Godsone ® for forstallyng and bying vj 
quarter barley eté ‘ 

Item the same Henrie beying ( —s leyn for re- 
ceivyng money of commoners and soefferyng 


their catall vpon the commons contrarie to his 
othe °. . ly inj’ 

' Hugh Lawton, capper, was one of the most prominent men in public affairs in 
Coventry at this time. As a resident in Earl Street ward, he was assessed 50s. for 
the subsidy of 1522, and had goods to the value of £40 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 7b). 
He was a member of the corporation from 1521 to 1541, holding successively the offices 
of chamberlain 1521, sheriff 1525, and mayor 1533 (Leet Bk. pp. 676, 746, 714 et passim). 
He was the master of the Trinity gild in 1534-5 (Rental iv). 

2 Thomas Brewer appears on the leet juries between 1517 and 1544. He was warden 
in 1517 and sheriff in 1534 (Leet Bk. pp. 617, 717, 769 et passim). 

3 Robert Smyth, skynner, of Much Park Street ward, was assessed 20s. for the 
subsidy of 1522 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 1b). His name appears in the Trinity gild 
rentals (Rental iii. fo. 17b; ibid. iv. fo. 1lb). He was a member of the leet jury in 
1540 (Leet Bk. p. 742), and doubtless was related to the Robert Smyth who is mentioned 
between 1481 and 1532 (ibid. passim). 

*Thomas White, tailer, of Bayley Lane ward, was assessed 2s. 6d. for the subsidy 
of 1522 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 14a). His relation to the Thomas White, who was 
warden in 1509, bailiff in 1515 and mayor in 1522, is uncertain (Leet Bk. passim). 

5 A Ralph Pynket is mentioned in 1550 as the tenant of property in Earl Street 
and at Newgate in Coventry, formerly belonging to Sheppey’s chantry (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1549-51, iii. 383). 

® Humphrey Walker rented a tenement in Broadgate in 1550, which formerly 
belonged to Pisford’s chantry (ibid. p. 384). 

? John Borresley was a capper of Jorden Well ward (Leet Bk. pp. 728, 736, 761). 

8 Henry Godson, corviser (described as a servant), was living in Cross Cheaping 
ward in 1522, when he was assessed 4d. for the subsidy (Graund Subsedy, fo. 5b). 
He was evidently the same Henry Godson, corviser, who was one of the chamberlains 
of the city in 1540 (Leet Bk. p. 740). 

® The commons figure largely in the history of medieval Coventry (see M. D. Harris, 
Life in an Old English Town, pp. 206-52, and the same author’s article “ Lawrence 
Saunders, Citizen of Coventry’, Ante, ix. 633-57). The stint of cattle was fixed by 
the leet from time to time; in 1538, for instance, the leet ordered that apart from 
butchers who could have 15 sheep extra, no commoner could have more than 2 milch 
kine and 1 gelding, or 2 geldings and 1 milch cow, on the commons (Leet Bk. p. 735). 
Two chamberlains were elected annually; they acted as treasurers of the city and 
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SOME NEW EVIDENCE OF LEET May 


Item Thomas Kyrvyn! forthe same . ‘ ~  ij® ij’. 
Item Barbara Tayllor for intisyng menes seruants 

to vnilawfull games__. ‘ ‘ xij@: 
Item John Dane the Coruiser for the same . xij@ 
Item John Joynard Miller for kepyng vpp his water 

to the great anoyaunce of his neyghbours? . __iij® iiij®- 
Item the Miller of the Whit frer milne for the same  iij® iiij- 
Item William Joynuse of Stoke for that his dyches 

in Swannes lane ® is vnscowed to the aig 

aunce of the Kyngs people ete. xx. 
Item Smythes wif widow for soefferyng ill rayil i in 

hir house by ivell ruled persones_ . xij 
Item Laurence Sand for selling salt herryngs for 

excessyue lucre 4 ‘ ‘ xij4- 
Item Mr. Robert Kyrvyn 5 for the same : : xij’ 

Summa—xlij*- 


Ciuitas —_ Extracta finium et amerciamentorum forisfactorum coram Cuthberto 

Couentr’ Joynor Maiore Ciuitatis predicte ac Jacobo Rogers et Willelmo 
Saunders Balliuis euisdem Ciuitatis tercio die Maij anno 
regni regis Henrict octaui xxxiij 


Item John Lichefeild baker for kepyng swyne within 

the Citie® . ‘ .  Wy® viij? 
Item Thomas Marten of Keresley 7 for veyng ill Rule 

in the nyght as in callyng at mennes dorres 

and makyng great noyes to the disturbaunce 

of his neybours °. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ iiij¢ 


were responsible for the management of the commons vested in the community. A 
late fourteenth-century version of the chamberlains’ oath—the only one known— 
appears in the MS. Register of the Trinity gild, fo. 7 (Coventry Corporation MS. A93.) 

1 Thomas Kyrvyn, fisshemonger, was elected chamberlain in 1540 (Leet Bk. p. 740). 

2 There were numerous mills on the river Sherbourne running through Coventry. 
At the Easter meeting preceding these presentments, the leet had ordered that the 
millers of the Priory mill, the Bastille mill and the Whitefriars mill should pull up 
their flood-gates in time of great rain, so that there should be no harm caused in the 
city by floods due to the river being stopped at any of the mills (ibid. p. 759). 

’ The thoroughfare and name Swan Lane are stillin use ; formerly in Stoke outside 
the city, it lay within the county of the city of Coventry, and is now within the county 
borough. 

‘The sale of fish in medieval Coventry was subject to a number of regulations 
(ibid. passim). 

5 Robert Kyrvyn, fisshmonger, of Cross Cheaping ward, was assessed 25s. for the 
subsidy of 1522, and had goods to the value of £25 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 5b). He was 
a member of the corporation between 1524 and 1539, and held the office of chamberlain 
in 1524, bailiff in 1528 and mayor in 1535 (Leet Bk. pp. 686, 694, 721, 737 et passim). 
It is just possible that the Robert Kyrvyn presented for overcharging for herrings was 
the son of this Robert. 

® The removal of all swine sties from within the city walls was ordered by the leet 
in 1492 upon pain of 6s. 8d. for every default (ibid. p. 544). One of an alderman’s 
duties as defined in 1517 was to see that ‘ther be no swynstyes occupied within the 
walles of the Citee ’ (ibid. p. 652). 

7 Formerly a distinct hamlet outside the city, but within the area of the county. 
of the city of Coventry. Keresley is now within the county borough. 

§ Petty misdemeanours of this kind normally fell within the jurisdiction of a court leet. 
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28: Item Thomas Wheteley! for makyng a frey with 
Thomas Orton. ‘ ‘ ‘ . .  Lij® iij4- 

Item Thomas Orton for makyng a frey on Thomas 
Whiteley 


iij®- iiij@. 


Summa—xiij® viij4- 


Ciuitas  Enzxtracta finium et amerciamentorum forisfactorum coram Cuth- 
Couentr’ berto Joynor Maiore Ciuitatis predicte ac Clerico mercati 
domini Regis ibidem xx° die*Junij anno regni regis Henrici 
octaui xexiij? 
Item Arthure the Hosteler of the Aungell for bying 
Rie in the markett and sellyng the same to 
cariors : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ie 
Item Mt. William Orton mercer for bying and en- 
grosyng great quantitie of Rie in the merket iij®- inj% 
Item Mt. Thomas Smyth? draper for causyng the 
good wif Chambers to by and engrosse Rie owt 
of the markett he hauyng sufficent of his owne vj* viij4 
Item Rauf Dale * for bying Rie euery markett day 
for his gesseles_. ; ; ‘ : xij 
Summa—xiij*-. 
SuMMA TOTALIS—vij!!- ij5+ viij4 


1 Thomas Wheteley, cardemaker, held the offices of chamberlain in 1538 and bailiff 
in 1546, and appears as a member of the leet jury between 1545 and 1555 (ibid. pp. 728, 
780 et passim). 

2 The numerous references to this name in the Leet Bk. obviously refer to more 
than one person. Thomas Smyth, draper, held the office of sheriff in 1539 and that of 
bailiff the following year (ibid. pp. 739, 740). Thomas Smyth, draper, of Jorden Well 
ward, was assessed £3 for the subsidy of 1522 (Graund Subsedy, fo. 10a). He appears 
to have rented from the Trinity gild a tenement in Little Park Street as well as two 
shops in the drapery (Rental iii. fos. 6a, 15a; iv. fos. 4a, 10a). 

3 Rauff a Dale of Smithford Street ward was assessed 5s. for the subsidy of 1522 
(Graund Subsedy, fo. 2b). A grazier and innholder, he was chamberlain in 1530 and 
a member of the corporation in 1530, 1531 and 1538 (Leet Bk. pp. 700-1, 706-7, 736~7). 
He rented fields belonging to the Trinity gild (Rental iii. fo. 16b; iv. fo. lla; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1550-53, iv. 341). 


















244 BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE May 


Some Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Wage. Rates, 
1697-1730. 


LITTLE material on eighteenth-century wage rates for Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire appears to have been published. The two 
counties do not fall within any of the three regions covered by 
Mrs. Gilboy’s study! and they are scantily represented by the 
examples of wages which Arthur Young collected.? For the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there are the wage rates given in the county surveys undertaken 
for the Board of Agriculture.* The Bedfordshire survey also 
quotes a few rates for the first half of the eighteenth century, 
but these are too few in number for any wage series to be con- 
structed from them. It is possible, however, to construct a 
short wage series for certain categories of workers from hitherto 
unpublished material. This material consists of a collection of 
bills for work done in maintaining the navigation of the Great 
Ouse between St. Ives and Great Barford.‘ These bills exist 
for each year between 1697 and 1730, with the exception of 1699 
and 1722. It is unlikely that they are a complete record of the 
maintenance work done on the river, but they provide sufficient 
data for the construction of a somewhat rudimentary wage series. 

These bills for maintenance work on the Great Ouse give the 
wages paid to two categories of workers, namely, carpenters and 
labourers. The two categories were usually distinguished clearly 
by name, but there are a few cases in which it is not quite certain 
to which category the worker belonged. These doubtful cases 
have been omitted in calculating the general wage rates for both 
categories. The carpenters were very few in number for not more 
than half a dozen were employed in any single year. Some of 
them were obviously master carpenters responsible for a par- 
ticular piece of work and employing their own assistants and 
labourers. Their work consisted largely in repairing the stanches 



























1E. W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England, Harvard Economic Studies, 
xlv (1934). 

2 A. Young, A Six Months’ Tour Through the North of England (1770), i. 18, 20, 
43, 55, 59. 

3T. Batchelor, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Bedford (1808), 
pp. 47, 53, 582; R. Parkinson, General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Huntingdon (1813), pp. 265-9. 

‘These bills form part of the Francklin MSS which are deposited at the Bedford 
County Record Office, Shire Hall, Bedford. I am indebted to E. Francklin, Esq., 
for permission to work on these MSS and to Miss Joyce Godber, Acting Clérk of Records 
at the Bedford County Record Office, for drawing my attention to them. A selection 
of the MSS dealing with the navigation of the Great Ouse in the seventeenth century 
is shortly to be published by the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. 
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and sluices which were mostly built of wood. Thus on 18 March 
1697 Joseph Hunt, cafpenter, was paid £4 3s. 2d. for ‘ Building 
a paire of Sluice Gates’ for Godmanchester sluice. On 30 
January 1705 he was paid £2 17s. 6d. ‘for getting up men and 
a bote and driving up to see the work and manidgeing the work ’. 
In this case the work consisted of repairs to the sluices at Roxton 
and Eaton and to the stanch at Tempsford. Hunt was paid 
2s. 6d. a day as were some of the other carpenters who were in 
charge of repair work. This was the highest rate paid and it 
does not appear in the bills after 1719 when the maximum be- 
comes 2s. 2d. a day. The minimum rate for carpenters was 
ls. 4d.aday. It is true that Richard Frank, carpenter, was paid 
only 10d. a day in 1706 and 1707, but he was almost certainly 
an apprentice for his wage was less than that of a labourer. 
There were two other cases in which the wages of apprentices 
were given. Henry Allpress’s apprentice was receiving 8d. a day 
in 1727, 1s. in 1728, and ls. 4d. in 1729; clearly he would soon 
be out of his time. In 1728 John Edwardes’s apprentice was 
receiving ls. a day, which was 6d. less than the wage of his master. 
‘My son Edward’ employed at 6d. a day in 1706 may also have 
been an apprentice ; on the other hand, he may not, for some of 
the master carpenters employed their sons in an undefined capacity. 
Thus Joseph Hunt employed his son John at ls. 6d. a day and 
his son Joseph at ls. a day (which rose to ls. 2d. in 1704 only to 
fall to 1s. again the following year). John was employed in- 
termittently between 1700 and 1706 and Joseph between 1697 
and 1714. The length of their employment and the consistency 
of their wages show that they were not apprentices. John may 
have been a journeyman carpenter, but Joseph’s 1s. a day suggests 
that he was only a labourer. In the absence of definite evidence 
as to the status of carpenters’ sons, it has seemed best to exclude 
their wages from the general wage figures. Their inclusion as 
a separate category would be an unnecessary statistical refinement. 
The same is true of the master carpenters’ ‘men’, whose wages 
ranged from Is. to 1s. 6d. a day with the latter rate predominating. 
The more highly paid may well have been journeymen carpenters, 
but they may equally well have been foremen or gangers in charge 
of the labourers. 

The labourers were employed in fairly large numbers and so 
the evidence afforded by their wages is more reliable than in the 
case of the carpenters. It was not uncommon for gangs of ten 
or twenty labourers to be employed on the river. In 1697 


1There are some detailed accounts of the expenses of the navigation among the 
Francklin MSS which show considerable payments for timber. Thus on 13 April 1697 
£6 7s. 6d. was paid for 127} feet of oak ‘ for Sluce gates ’ and on 29 May 1697 £3 0s. 114d. 
was paid ‘ for 66 foot of timber for Godmanchester Sluce doors ’. 
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twenty-six labourers were employed ‘ to scower away the gravills 
at Godmanchester Sluce’. Six years later ten men were paid for 
‘diging out the sluce side’ at Offord. In 1707 eight labourers 
were employed in ‘ throwing upp of earth at Offord’. The wages 
paid to labourers ranged from 10d. to 1s. 6d. a day, but there 
were only two years, 1698 and 1706, in which rates lower than 
ls. were paid and they were paid to only two men in 1698 and 
to one man in 1706. During some years the daily wages paid 
to labourers varied considerably and these variations appear 
sometimes to have been seasonal with higher rates for the summer 
than for the winter months. Such variations were, of course, 
a common feature of contemporary wage rates. The general 
wage rates of labourers show some variation from year to year. 
They began at 1s. 4d. a day in 1697, fell to ls. in 1698, rose to 
ls. 1d. in 1700 and to ls. 4d. in 1701, and remained at ls. 3d. to 
ls. 4d. until 1703. From 1704 to 1710 the rates were ls. a day, 
rising again during the years 1712 to 1714. For the next eleven 
years wages were stable at ls., but they rose again between 1727 
and 1730. The lowest of these rates was sometimes paid for a 
night’s work as well as a day’s work, for labour was employed 
by night as well as by day, presumably to reduce interference 
with the passage of boats to a minimum. Night work appears 
to have been paid for at the uniform rate of ls. a night whether 
the worker was a labourer or a carpenter. Joseph Hunt might 
earn his 2s. 6d. a day as a master carpenter, but his pay for a 
night’s work was only ls. Labourers earned 1s. a night whether 
their day pay was ls. or ls. 4d. There seems no obvious reason 
why this should have been so. The shortness of a summer’s 
night might account for a lower rate than that prevailing for a 
full day’s work, but it hardly accounts for the equalisation of the 
rates between carpenters and iabourers. 

The wages paid to carpenters and labourers do not seem to 
have been complicated by those perquisites which make the farm 
labourers’ wage so difficult to assess. Neither carpenters nor 
labourers were supplied with food. The only addition to their 
wages was beer. This was supplied at the rate of ‘a penny per 
day allowed for small beer’. This basic daily pennyworth of 
small beer was supplied to both carpenters and labourers. On 
some occasions it was supplemented. Thus a bill of 1701 in- 
cluded 10s. for beer and brandy. Two years later the beer for 
eleven men employed for a day at Offord sluice cost 3s. In 
1728 night workers were each receiving beer value almost 4d. a 
night. This addition of beer to the money wage was merely in 
keeping with eighteenth-century custom. The labourers working 
on roads and bridges in the north of England received drink 
value ld. a day, while those in the west of England got beer or 
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cider value 2d. a day.1_ In Bedfordshire at the end of the eight- 
eenth century small beer was ‘ generally allowed ’ to agricultural 
labourers.? 

Stability of wages was a marked feature of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. This was particularly true of labourers’ 
wages and those of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire appear 
on the whole to conform to this general stability. There were 
short term fluctuations in these two counties as elsewhere, but 
there was no general upward or downward trend during the period. 
It is clear that wage rates were much more stable than the price 
of grain. The general wage rates for labourers show a fluctuation 
of 334 per cent., whereas the Winchester wheat prices show a 
fluctuation of 216 per cent. between 1697 and 1730.° It is true 
that comparisons between wage rates and wheat prices must not 
be pushed too far. It is equally true that Bedfordshire labourers 
did not eat Winchester wheat, but the prices at other places 
show a similar fluctuation. At Bedford itself wheat prices 
ranged from 24s. to 60s. a quarter between 1697 and 1702.5 
There was no comparable fluctuation in wages. Such fluctuations 
in wages as did occur seem to have borne no relation to price 
changes. The labourers’ higher wages of 1701-03 coincided with 
a period of low wheat prices. The very high prices of 1709, 
when Winchester wheat was 69s. 6}d. a quarter, were not re- 
flected in the labourers’ ls. a day. Thus the wage rates for 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire help to confirm the view that 
‘the wages of labour do not in Great Britain fluctuate with the 
price of provisions ’.* 

Eighteenth-century wages show considerable regional differ- 
ences and such differences have been termed ‘of paramount 
importance ’ in that period.’ It is not without interest therefore 
to compare the Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire wage rates with 
those prevailing in other areas, though the former are not based 
on sufficient evidence to justify the assumption that they are 
entirely representative of the two counties as a whole. This is 
particularly true of the carpenters’ wages, but so far as they go 
they show rates nearer to the metropolitan level than to the 
levels prevailing in the west and north of England. They are 
nearer on the whole to the 2s. 6d. a day of the Westminster and 
Southwark carpenters than to the ls. 8d. of the Oxford and 


1T. Batchelor, op. cit. p. 582. 2 E. W. Gilboy, op. cit. pp. 125, 196. 

3 Sir William Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the Nine- 
teenth Century, i (1939), 81-2. 

4 E. W. Gilboy, op. cit. p. 288. 

5 J. E. T. Rogers, A History of Agricultare and Prices in England, vi. (1887),41, 1 
149, 157-8, 166, 174, 182. 

® A. Smith, The Wealth of Nations (Everyman edition), i. 66, 

7 E. W. Gilboy, op. cit. p. 227. 
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Exeter or the 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. a day of the Lancashire carpenters.1 

The labourers’ wages, on the other hand, were considerably less 
than the London rates, which ranged roughly from ls. 6d. to 
ls. 10d. a day.2- They approximate much more closely to the 
west of England rates, to the ls. 2d. a day of the Oxford and 
Exeter labourers.? On the whole they were higher than the 
8d. to 1s. a day which the West Riding and Lancashire labourers 
earned. Thus Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire wage rates 
compared favourably with other provincial areas, but more work 
needs to be done on regional wage rates before either close com- 
parisons are possible or wide generalisations are safe. 

Finally, these Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire wage rates 
throw no direct light on one interesting aspect of eighteenth- 
century wages, namely, the relationship between actual wages 
and wages as assessed by the justices of the peace. If any wage 
assessment for either Bedfordshire or Huntingdonshire were ever 
made, it does not appear to have survived.’ A study of the 
published assessments for other counties during the period 1697 
to 1730 ® shows that assessed wages elsewhere were usually lower 
than the actual wages paid in Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. 
None of the assessments gives a master carpenter more than 
ls. 8d. a day. Only three assessments, those for Devonshire, 
Kent and Lancashire,’ give the labourer’s wage at or above Is. 
a day, though there were some higher rates for harvest work. 
Excluding the special harvest rates, the maximum assessment 
for labourers was the ls. 2d. a day of the Kent assessment of 
1724. All the assessed rates of 1s. and over were summer rates ; 
assessed winter rates varied from 6d. to lld. a day. It would 
be rash to draw any definite conclusions from a comparison of 
assessed rates in one county with actual rates in another. All 
that can safely be said is that Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 
carpenters and labourers were receiving wages which were higher 
than almost all of the assessed wages of other counties. 


T. S. Wrwan. 


1K. W. Gilboy, op. cit. pp. 12-3, 94, 107, 183. 

2 Ibid. pp. 8, 13, 45. 

3 Ibid. pp. 92, 106. 

4 Ibid. p. 181. 

5 Miss Godber kindly informs me that there is no trace of any wage assessment in 
the Bedfordshire Quarter Sessions Minutes for 1651-60 and 1711-50. 
in the minutes from 1660 to 1711. 

®R. K. Kelsall, Wage Regulation under the Statute of Artificers (1938), pp. 118-9 
gives a list of the assessments and their sources. 

7 The Lancashire assessment of 1725 gives 1s. a day in summer for * best husbandry 
labour’; the rate for ordinary husbandry labour was 10d., E. W. Gilboy, op. cit. p. 175. 


There is a gap 
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Daily Wage Rates for Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, 1697-1730. 


Year ; 1697 1698 1700 1701 1702 1703 1704 1705 
Carpenters Is. 10d. — 2s. 6d. 28.6d. 28.6d. 28.6d. 28.6d. 2s. 6d. 
Labourers ls. 4d. ls. Is. ld. 1s.4d. 1s. 3d. 1s. 4d. 8. ls. 


Year ; 1706 1707 1708 1709 1710 1711 2 1713 
Carpenters 2s. ls. 9d. 2s. 28. 2s. 2d. 1s. 4d. 8. 3d. — 
Labourers ls. ls. 8. ls. — - Id. 1s. 4d. 


Year. 1714 1715 1718 1719 : 1721 
Carpenters 2s. 6d. 1s. 10d. - 28.3d. 28.3d. 1s. 11d. . 8d. 28. 
Labourers ls. 3 8. ls. 1s. 1s. 
Year. 7 1724 2i j 1727 1728 2 1730 
Carpenters 2 28. 2s 2s. ls. 10d. 2s. 2s. 


Labourers ls. ls. ls. ls. ls. 2d. ls. . 2d. 1s. 3d. 


1 When the wages of either carpenters or labourers varied during the year the rate 
given for that year is an arithmetic mean. The rate for night work is not included. 


The value of the beer supplied to carpenters and labourers has not been included in 
these figures. 
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La société d’ancien régime: organisation et représentation corporatives, I. 
By KE. Lousse. Louvain, Editions universitas, and Bruges, Desclée, 
de Brouwer & Co., 1943.) 


Tuts first volume of Professor Lousse’s important book was published 
during the war under two-fold auspices. It is the sixth in a series of studies 
presented to the ‘Commission internationale pour l’historie des assemblées 
d’états ’, whose formation was welcomed by the assembly of the Inter- 
national Historical Congress at Warsaw in 1933. In 1936 this commission 
was formally admitted by the international committee as one of the 
activities of the Congress. M. Lousse’s book also appears as the sixteenth 
fascicule in the third series of publications in history and philology issued 
by the University of Louvain. In 1944 it was awarded the second Prix 
Gobert by the Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres in the Institut de 
France. It brings together in comprehensive form the results of previous 
work, including the earlier studies presented to the Commission, and it 
looks forward to the renewal of the Commission’s activities in the years to 
come. 

As M. Lousse points out in his introduction the study of representative 
institutions or ‘ estates ’ in Europe before the days of the French Revolu- 
tion was long dominated by a tradition of writing in France, derived from 
our classical expositions of parliamentary developments in England. In 
general terms this means that the study of medieval and early modern 
estates was vitiated by preconceptions based upon the history of ‘ parlia- 
mentary ’ institutions in the nineteenth century.. Although it would be 
unjust to say that the French historians did not recognize the difference 
between developments in England and in other states of western Europe 
before 1789, they tended to regard representative institutions too much as 
institutions, imposed upon the feudal state, and too little as expressions 
of a lively and changing corporative organization which was of the essence 
of medieval society. The German historians, led by Gierke, and later the 
Italian scholars led by P. 8. Leicht, were not affected by this tendency, 
and in recent years scholarship in France has strongly reacted against it 
under the influence of F. Olivier-Martin. M. Lousse has become, so to 
speak, the high priest of the cult of the corporative state. He was mainly 
responsible for the creation of the ‘Commission internationale’ which 
exists to expound it. He has made several contributiors to its literature, 
and his new book is intended to plot out in detail the problems which 

1 See especially the essays printed under the title ‘ Histoire des assemblées d’états ’ 
in Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Science, vol. ix, fasc. iv, no. 37 
(1937), pp. 409-73 ; and the two volumes of essays entitled L’organisation corporative 


du Moyen Age a la fin de Vancien régime, published by the University of Louvain in 
1937 and 1939. Each of these collections has a preface by M. Coville. 
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require further exploration. I hasten to add that what I have ventured 
to describe as a cult has been rigidly confined to historical exercises. Its 
leaders are distinguished historians who are trying to understand and 
explain medieval and modern society as a continuous expression of human 
relationships in every sort of association. They are not seers or prophets. 
At the same time, it would be idle to deny a potential relationship between 
these historical studies and tendencies, political, social and religious, in 
contemporary thought which imply a possible reaction against Anglo- 
Saxon ways of solving the problems of the democratic state. Parliamentary 
institutions on the English model have not been a natural development in 
Europe, and political stability does not necessarily depend upon their 
diffusion throughout the democratic world. 

Here we come to the divergence between the development of the English 
parliament and the history of ‘ estates ’ in western Europe. The ideas and 
practices common to England and continental states were re-stated some 
years ago by H. G. Richardson in a well-known paper,! which was an out- 
come of the studies undertaken by him in companionship with G. O. Sayles. 
The reaction against earlier ways of approach had already begun with 
Maitland’s edition of the memoranda of 1305, C. H. McIlwain’s book on 
the High Court of Parliament, and A. F. Pollard’s on the evolution of 
Parliament. Whatever else these writings may have done and however 
different they may have been in character they combined to deprive the 
early history of the English parliament of a democratic intention ; and 
subsequent study has been on the same lines. The late Maude Clarke’s 
work on medieval representation and consert may, indeed, have been, in 
some respects, a reaction against a reaction, but its most important con- 
tribution, the emphasis on the relations between contemporary ideas and 
practice, has been reinforced in a more precise way by the remarkable 
investigations of J. G. Edwards, Gaines Post, and others. All the same, 
the divergence between English and continental developments is undeni- 
able.2 It must be explained, not by generalizations, but by close examina- 
tion of differences of social structure within a common western heritage, 
and by the peculiar influence exercised by the Crown in a compact state. 

It is not surprising that M. Lousse has little or nothing to contribute 
to the elucidation of English history. He refers in his introduction to 
Stubbs, Maitland, and other scholars, but his occasional allusions to English 
society and institutions are often beside the point and are derived almost 
entirely from the Select Charters and from a meritorious text-book written 
for schools. His exposition of medieval corporate life is buttressed by 
reference to massive monographs in numerous European languages and to 
‘Prosser and Sharp’. This quaint contrast is probably due, in the main, 
to a difficulty, apparent here and there in his book, in reading English ; 
but it is also due to the method and object of his exposition. He is con- 
cerned with ‘ corporative ’ developments in western society as a whole, 
with what was common to social structures everywhere, not with local or 


1 Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser. xi (1928), 137-71. 

2 In 1938, as a result of discussions at the International Historical Congress at 
Zurich, a British committee of experts in the history of parliament was formed under 
the auspices of the British National Committee. This will co-operate with the Com- 
mission internationale. 
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national differences. He brings the scattered evidence together to focus 
and concentrate attention on what, in his view, is an essential and therefore 
universal quality underlying all variations. Hence he tends to disregard 
the context which gives peculiar significance, a local savour, to the evidence. 

Within the limitation which this criticism implies, M. Lousse’s work is 
a very remarkable achievement, and no doubt in his second volume h- 
will have more to say later about the difference between the ‘ estates * in 
the west and the English parliament, and about the dislocations, the ups 
and downs, which interrupted and diversified the history of the continental 
Standestaat. In this first volume he has laid the foundations of his historical 
survey. It is a very ambitious book. I know of no such comprehensive 
attempt to survey so wide a field in the light of so rich a literature. On the 
whole M. Lousse contrives to give free play to his thought and reasoning 
within the systematic framework which the complexity of his task imposed 
upon him, particularly in his study of corporative formations and the 
parallel survey of the several groupings and orders which were intermediate 
between these formations and the ‘estates’. The book will certainly 
become a standard work of reference and a guide to continental historical 
literature ; but it will be more than this, for the ease and vivacity of M. 
Lousse’s thought, expressed in simple and lucid prose, will stimulate re- 
flection, suggest contrasts and analogies, and invite his readers to reconsider 
their own ideas. He may not have much to tell English students about 
England, but he should make English readers think hard about the heritage 
which they share with the west and justify afresh, where they are not 
disposed to revise, their interpretation of English history. In this con- 
nexion, I should like to refer to M. Lousse’s treatment of ‘ diplomatic ’ as 
a guide to the nature of social relationships and to the joint action of 
corporate bodies and the central authority in the definition of rights and 
duties, seen, for example, in the pact which in continental practice fre- 
quently preceded the charter (pp. 154-92, 270-342). 

The main theme developed in this volume is not new, though M. Lousse 
has enriched it, particularly by his insistance upon the influence of the 
teaching of the Church and of monastic institutions. He defines it most 
forcibly in the first two chapters on the feudal regime and the part played 
by persons, as distinct from communities, in the transition to the cor- 
porative order. The feudal régime was not a ‘ state’ and was succeeded 
chronologically by a régime ‘ which had neitber the same territorial struc- 
ture nor the same administrative organization nor the same conception of 
the potestas of the prince’ (p. 64). Such a change, in what had been a 
distinctively rural society, ‘ required nothing less than a social and econo- 
mic revolution, comparable to the industrial revolution of the last two 
centuries ’ (p. 120). This revolution led to the legal recognition of cor- 
porate bodies and orders arranged, in a representative system, over against 
an independent prince who ruled over a definite territory, and directed a 
bureaucratic administration. As I understand the argument, the change 
in the power of the prince was prepared in the exploitation of the feudal 
relation, whereas the privileges of the estates were derived rather from the 
growth of civic and industrial corporations which were the most powerful 
expression of the corporative impulses at work throughout society as a 
whole. F. M. Powickg. 
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The Domesday Monachorum of Christ Church, Canterbury. Edited with an 
Introduction by Davin C. Dovetas. (Royal Historical Society, 1944.) 


Tuts noble volume is very welcome for it gives us a facsimile and an ex- 
tended text of a manuscript which is mainly of late eleventh-century or 
very early twelfth-century date and contains a group of eleventh-century 
documents that are unquestionably of historical importance, particularly 
to Domesday students, but have never been published in their entirety 
before. Portions of the Domesday Monachcrum were printed by Somner 
in 1640 and (from a fourteenth-century manuscript) in the Monasticon 
Anglicanum ; some passages from it are given by Ballard in his edition 
of the Excerpta of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (published posthumously 
in 1920); and a translation of the bulk of the manuscript by Miss Nellie 
Neilson appeared in 1932 in the third volume of the Victoria County History 
of Kent ; but Professor Douglas is the first to give us the complete text. 
Historians have reason to be grateful to him and the Royal Historical 
Society and the Oxford University Press. The volume is a splendid pro- 
duction and its beauty almost overmasters one’s feeling that a somewhat 
less sumptuous edition might have served and have left resources available 
for similar work on other Domesday satellites that either still await an 
editio princeps, like the Evesham text in MS. Cott. Vesp. B. xxiv, or cry 
out for a new critical edition, as is pre-eminently the case with the Exon 
Domesday. 

The texts of the Domesday Monachorum fall, as the editor explains, 
into four main groups. 

The first consists of ‘ documents relating to Kentish churches and te the 
payments due therefrom’. Professor Douglas, in a most valuable section 
of his Introduction, shows what an interesting light these throw upon 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical organization and upon ‘the administrative 
activities of Lanfranc’. He might have added that they are also important 
for the interpretation of Domesday Book, for they reveal the existence of 
numerous village churches in places that are not mentioned at all in Domes- 
day. Such churches appear in the neighbourhood of the coast, where, but 
for these documents, we might be tempted to regard the bare patches of 
the Domesday map as areas of salt marsh or other uncultivated land, when 
in fact they are delusions due to the unfortunate fondness of the Domesday 
scribes for including the statistics of several unnamed places in a single 
composite entry. 

The ecclesiastical documents and the Domesday satellite texts which 
follow them occupy together six of the eight folios of the manuscript and 
a few lines of the seventh folio. All this part is written in a hand or hands 
which the editor assigns to ‘ about the year 1100’: it cannot have been 
written before 24 May 1089, for in one place the scribe uses the expression 
beate memorie Lanfrancus.!_ The second and third columns of folio 7 (recto) 
are occupied by a third section of the manuscript. This is a list of names 
and numbers headed De Militibus Archiepiscopi : it is written ih a mid- 
twelfth-century hand, but is a copy of a list which, according to the 
editor, though probably later than December 1093, when Anselm became 


1 Folio 1, verso, middle column. 
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archbishop, ‘was undoubtedly compiled before the end of 1096 ’.1 As 
Round pointed out in Feudal England, the numbers represent the knight 
service due from each of the knights, the service being expressed, as Professor 
Douglas says, ‘ in terms of the knight’s fee and its fractions’. The editor 
devotes a large part of his Introduction to a discussion of the individuals 
named in this list, their antecedents and families ; and students of Anglo- 
Norman genealogy will find here a wealth of information. Two points of 
more general interest emerge—first, that, although the servitium debitum 
of the archbishopric was only 60 knights, 98} knights’ fees held by 64 
military tenants had been created before the end of the eleventh century ; 
and, secondly, that the archbishops’ knights included, not only some 
‘ great Norman lords ’, but also several Englishmen. 

The fourth section, written in a hand of c. 1200, is comparatively un- 
important : it comprises two narrative passages relating to occurrences 
of the years.1181 and 1182 and four charters of the same decade concerned 
with the church of Eynsford and a debt that Becket owed to William of 
Eynsford. 

It is the second section that claims most consideration. This group of 
documents starts with a schedule of manors and numerals indicating their 
assessments. This list, which occupies folio 2 (recto), is altogether ignored 
in the Introduction.2 But it can scarcely be regarded as a mere table 
of contents for the succeeding documents. The assessment figures are 
usually the T.R.E. figures where these differ from the T.R.W. figures ; 
but for Uleombe and Monkton the T.R.W. assessments are chosen, while 
for ‘ Elmesland ’ a figure identical with that in Domesday is given though 
no figure at all is to be found for this place in the survey following the 
schedule, and ‘ Clive ’ (Cliffe), assessed at 2} sullungs in that survey and 
at 34 sullings in Domesday, is assigned 3 in the list. Further, several 
places that are included (with assessments) in the survey are omitted 
from the list, and the ‘ Bereuuic ’ of the survey appears here as ‘ Bertune ’.* 

Next comes the survey—the ‘Christ Church Survey’, as Professor 
Douglas calls it. It is undoubtedly a ‘ Domesday satellite’. Like the 
preceding schedule it deals separately with the Kentish manors of the 
archbishopric, of the monks and of the bishopric of Rochester. That it 
was compiled in 1087 seems the natural inference from the facts: (i) that 


1 Introduction, p. 63. Professor Douglas says that two of the knights, Hugh de 
Port and William de Briouze I ‘ died in that year, the latter before October’. This 
is not quite exact. In 1096 Hugh de Port became a monk according to the Gloucester 
Cartulary, but no evidence of his death is given: as regards De Briouze, a charter 
which cannot be later than 1099 indicates that his son had succeeded him, but the 
conclusion that he died before October 1096 is only an inference from the way in 
which Orderic speaks of the son in connexion with events antecedent to the departure 
of Robert Curthose on crusade in that month (ibid. pp. 53-4). 

2 In an allusion to this schedule (ante, lviii. 1943, p. 41, n. 2) I referred to it as oc- 
cupying the fourth folio of the Domesday Monachorum. This numbering is taken from 
the V.C.H. which starts with a modern title page and tables of contents, and apparently 
calls pages folios. 

8 Differences in spelling are numerous, but this must not be stressed, for spelling 
discrepancies are common in the survey itself. 

4 In the schedule, however, the Rochester manors come in the middle. Under each 
of the three heads the order in which the manors are taken is nearly but not quite 
the same in the schedule and the survey. 
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it says of Sandwich Et in preterito anno reddidit L libras et allecia sicut prius, 
and (ii) that the corresponding passage in Domesday reads In anno quo 
facta est haec descriptio reddidit Sanuuic L libras de firma et alleces sicut 
prius.. As the editor remarks, this survey ‘ must be carefully distinguished 
from what follows it’. But in regard to that miscellaneous and rather 
puzzling sequel Professor Douglas again disappoints us by crowding his 
account of it into a few lines and a brief and not very illuminating footnote.” 
Because this part of the manuscript contains a ‘ record of the fief of Odo 
of Bayeux ’, he devotes a great deal of space to Odo himself and bis con- 
tinental connexions, but a critical discussion of the texts would have been 
more relevant. 

Of the ‘ Christ Church survey ’ itself Professor Douglas has much to 
say; but I do not find his treatment of its problems at all satisfying. 
Much of the argument is taken up with a polemic against the contentions 
advanced by Professor Galbraith in this Review.* In particular an attempt 
is made to show that the first volume of the Exchequer Domesday cannot 
have been completed in 1086. Now, though myself a convinced ‘ Gal- 
braithian ’ in most respects, I am a little sceptical about this part of the 
new theory; and Professor Douglas scores a point when he produces 
evidence that the royal clerks ‘ encountered considerable difficulties ’ in 
the compilation of the Great Domesday.* But some of the other argu- 
ments he employs in this connexion are very unconvincing. He suggests 
that the compilation of preliminary recensions, such as Professor Galbraith 
maintains to have been made, would lengthen the process which led from 
the beginning of the inquest to the completion of Domesday Book. But 
acceleration rather than delay might surely result from part of the task 
being performed by many clerks working locally instead of all the work of 
rearrangement being thrown upon the king’s clerks at Winchester. Again 
he urges that ‘had the first volume of Domesday Book been available 
when this survey of 1087 was made, it is inconceivable that it should not 
have been used by the compiler of the Christ Church text’ and that ‘ on 
this evidence alone it is hardly possible to escape the conclusion that in 
1087 Domesday Book was not yet in existence’. This, however, is to 
assume that a book cannot have been in existence in Winchester without 
being ‘ available’ to the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury; that, if 
the Great Domesday was completed in 1086, the compiler of the Christ 
Church text must have known of that fact in 1087 and must also have 
known that he would be allowed access to the new book if he made the 
journey to Winchester; and that it is ‘inconceivable’ he should have 
preferred to use a preliminary draft though that may well have been 


preserved in Canterbury itself just as the Exon text was preserved at 
Exeter ! 


1 See p. 89. As Professor Douglas does not remind us of the fact, I feel that I owe 
it to the memory of an old friend and a distinguished Domesday scholar to observe 
that this point was made by Ballard in the Introduction to his edition of the Excerpts 
of St. Augustine’s (British Academy Records of Social and Economic History, vol. iv. 
pp. Xix-xx). , 

* See p. 27 and n. 7. 

3 Ante, lvii. 161-77. 

4 Sea p. 21. 5 See p. 24. 6 See p. 23. 
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Professor Douglas continues to believe that the ‘ original returns ’"— 
by which he clearly means verdicts of local juries such as those incorporated 
in the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis—were sent up to Winchester, 
and that the royal clerks compiled the Exchequer Domesday direct from 
them. But he does not face the really strong points in the case against 
this theory—the non-curial handwriting of the Little Domesday and the 
compelling evidence adduced by Baring to show that the Exchequer 
Domesday for the south-western counties was derived from the existing 
Exon text, which is also in a number of non-curial hands.!_ It may no 
doubt be urged that it is one thing to prove the existence of locally compiled 
recensions and their employment in the compilation of Domesday Book 
and another matter to conclude that the ‘ original returns’ were not sent 
to Winchester along with the ‘local Domesdays’. Perhaps Professo: 
Galbraith goes too far when he says ‘ it is an unescapable corollary of the 
theory of “local Domesdays ” that the “ original returns ” were not re- 
turned to Winchester’. But certainly that theory leaves us without any 
good reason for their being sent there. And, as Professor Galbraith has 
pointed out, if the royal clerks had the ‘ original returns’ at hand in 
Winchester, it would be hard to explain why they never brought the 
Domesday of the south-western counties into conformity with their normal 
plan of inserting the references to hundreds which are omitted from the 
Exon text. I would venture to add a further point, which has not, I think, 
hitherto been made in the discussion of this problem. Professor Douglas 
and Professor Galbraith both agree with Round in thinking that the 
Inquisitio Eliensis was compiled in response to the well-known writ which 
the Conqueror addressed to Lanfranc and which Round dated as subse- 


quent to September 1086.4 Now the relevant passage in this writ runs 
as follows : 


“Inquire per episcopum Constantiensem et per episcopum Wal- 
chelinum et per ceteros qui terras sancte Aldeldrede scribi et jurari 
fecerunt quomodo jurate fuerunt et qui eas juraverunt et qui jura- 
tionem audierunt et qui sunt terre et quante et quot et quomodo 
vocate [et] qui eas tenent. His distincte notatis et scriptis fac ut 
cito inde rei veritatem per tuum breve sciam. Et cum eo veniat 
legatus abbatis.’ 

But, with the exception of the names of those qui jurationem audierunt, 
all the matters here referred to were to be found in the ‘ original returns ’ 
—witness the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis. And if the original 
returns were already in Winchester, or were expected to arrive there in 
accordance with the usual procedure, it is impossible to see what need 
there can have been for this special local inquiry. On the other hand, if 
the returns remained in the counties and there was no particular reason 


1 See ante, xxvii. 309-18; Ivii. 166. As Professor Galbraith has shown, a ‘ fair 
copy ’ of Exon probably intervened between it and the Exchequer text: the presence 
of the manuscript of Exon in Exeter would otherwise be difficult to explain ; and the 
marginalia of that manuscript, being ‘ in different hands from those of the text’, are 
some indication that a contemporary fair copy was made. It is to be hoped that some 
palaeographer will tell us whether the marginalia are also in ‘ non-curial’ hands. 

2 Ante, vii. 169. 3 Tbid. 170. 

* Ante, xliv. 619, n. 6; lvii. 167, n. 1; Feudal England, pp. 133-5. 
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for their being preserved, everything is clear. The Conqueror had need 
to be in a hurry: he was in fact only in time to get the complete informa- 
tion, with the names of the jurors, for the Cambridgeshire and Hertford- 
shire estates of the abbey. For Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and also for 
Huntingdonshire, he was too late. The original returns for those counties 
had already been destroyed ; and so the compiler of the Inquisitio Eliensis 
did the next best thing and, as Professor Galbraith rightly surmises, ex- 
tracted such relevant information as he found in the first drafts of the 
‘local Domesdays ’, which, like their counterpart the Exon Domesday, 
had been preserved locally. That the manuscript of the first volume of 
Domesday Book suggests that ‘the royal clerks encountered considerable 
difficulties in compiling it’ may be a valid argument against Professor 
Galbraith’s view that their work was completed in 1086, and that we should 
understand Domesday Book and not merely the Domesday Inquest to 
be intended by the descriptio assigned to that year in the colophon of the 
Little Domesday. But it is no argument at all against the view that the 
‘ original returns ’, that is the records of the jurors’ verdicts, were not sent 
to Winchester and were not the raw material upon which the royal clerks 
worked. The process of abridgement was alone sufficiently complicated 
to produce ‘considerable difficulties’. Additional complications would 
arise if preliminary returns made by tenants-in-chief of their own lands 
were in some cases sent to Winchester, and these had to be compared with 
the tenurially-arranged ‘ local Domesdays ’ that had been compiled locally 
out of the geographically-arranged returns of the jurors’ verdicts. The 
Domesday satellite of the Bath Cartulary, which I have suggested was 
such a preliminary return, did not, I think, get beyond the local commis- 
sioners : it clearly lies on the far side of the Exon text from Domesday 
Book.? But there is no need to assume that an absolutely uniform pro- 
cedure was followed in all parts of the country. 

Professor Galbraith has suggested that possibly the Christ Church 
survey is based on a preliminary return of the kind just mentioned.’ 
Professor Douglas, on the contrary, thinks it was derived ‘ either from the 
original returns themselves, or from a preliminary recension of those 
returns or from both’. As between these alternatives he prefers the 
first. He expresses bimself thus : 


‘But if the Christ Church survey was in fact taken from a pre- 
liminary draft of the Kentish Domesday it seems incredible that this 
parent draft (if it existed) was the sole source of the Exchequer 
Domesday of Kent. For in that case the Christ Church survey would 
reflect the parent draft, and it is unlikely that any process of medieval 
transcription could have been so methodical as to omit whole categories 
of statistics which appear scattered pell-mell through the Domesday 
of Kent but which find no place in the Christ Church survey. Con- 
versely, it does not seem reasonable to deny that the compilers of the 
Christ Church survey may themselves have used the evidence of the 
original returns which perhaps was ready to their hand ’.5 

1 That the compiler of the Jnquisitio Zliensis did not get this information from the 
Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis is certain in the case of the Hertfordshire entries. 
I mention this because Professor Galbraith has by a slip spoken of the returns for that 
county as surviving ‘in the Inguisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis’ ; ante, lvii. 169-70. 

2 Ante, lviii. 32-9.  * Ante, lvii. 176. 4 See p. 23. 5 See p. 21. 
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This is an astounding argument. The king’s clerks, in compiling 
Domesday Book, managed to omit ‘ whole categories of statistics "—those 
of livestock, for example, that we find in the Exon text. And if it was 
impossible for the compiler of the Christ Church survey to pick out the 
facts he wanted from a preliminary draft of the Kentish Domesday without 
betraying himself by including something irrelevant (though be only needed 
to maintain this standard of accuracy for the equivalent of three folios), 
a fortiori he would have blundered over the much more intractable ‘ original 
returns’, which must have contained at least as many ‘ categories of 
statistics ’ as the draft that was compiled from them and were not arranged 
in fiefs to help him. Once, perhaps, he did blunder. At Seasalter he writes : 
Ibique est terra duarum carucarum—though it is no part of his normal plan 
to record such matters.1 One is tempted to infer that the Christ Church 
survey was not a return made by the Canterbury authorities for their own 
lands, but was, as Professor Douglas thinks, abstracted from some other 
document—from one, in fact, that contained the familiar ‘ teamland’ 
clause. But I do not feel sure that this inference is legitimate. Seasalter 
was not apparently assessed in sullungs; and oddly enough Domesday 
in this case omits the teamland clause which it usually gives for the 
Canterbury manors.” 

Professor Douglas, after referring to other Domesday satellites, remarks 
with truth that ‘the relationship between the Christ Church survey and 
the Exchequer Domesday must thus be considered as part of a larger 
problem ’. But he is far too much inclined to lump all the monastic 
Domesdays together, emphasizing their common characteristics and failing 
to distinguish between them. He may possibly be right in regarding the 
Christ Church survey and the Feudal Book of Abbot Baldwin of Bury St. 
Edmunds as records ‘of the same type’. But one would feel happier 
about this conclusion had he discussed their chief differences. The Feudal 
Book ranges over three counties—all the counties, in fact, in which 
St. Edmund had any large amount of property—while the Christ Church 
survey is confined to Kent although the archbishop had large estates in 
a number of other counties, including Surrey and Sussex, which, according 
to Eyton, belonged to the same Domesday ‘ circuit’ as Kent.> The Feudal 
Book again enumerates the peasants (though not the servi), but omits the 
valuations. The Christ Church text gives the valuations but does not 
enumerate cle peasantry. 

In the present state of Domesday criticism few things are more needed 
than systematic classification of the satellite texts. Various criteria sug- 
gest themselves—tenurial range, geographical range, structure, content. 


1 See p. 90. 

2 It tells us, however, that there was one ploughteam on demesne at Seasalter and 
that there were 48 bordars with another. The question is whether in the absence 
of a statement about the assessment in his original the compiler of the Christ Church 
text copied a teamland clause instead (or constructed one from the statement about 
actual ploughteams), or whether the statement about the two teamlands was de- 
liberately made because there was no assessment to be stated. The latter hypothesis 
would suit Professor Galbraith’s suggestion. 

3 See p. 19. 4 See p. 19, n. 5. 

5 It is worth noting that the manors in Surrey and Sussex included some which the 
archbishop held in demesne. 
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Only the Exon Domesday and the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis 
cover all (or virtually all) the estates of a defined area, and they differ in 
geographical range, structure, and content, for the latter is distinguished 
from the former by its restriction to a single county, its geographical non- 
tenurial structure, its inclusion of the jurors’ names. Of the texts which 
are, at least ostensibly, tenurially homogeneous, the Ely inquest deals 
with all the abbey’s property (except, I think, half a messuage in Lincoln), 
and it has a geographical range extending into six counties and four of 
Eyton’s conjectured circuits ; Abbot Baldwin’s book ranges over three 
counties but is confined to one circuit and excludes a little property lying 
in other circuits ; the Christ Church survey—if indeed we can regard it as 
tenurially homogeneous—is confined to one county and excludes much 
Christ Church property in other counties within the same conjectured 
circuit ; the Bath Abbey text seems to be confined to the manors which the 
abbey held in demesne in one county and circuit. As regards content, it 
is the categories that deserve primary consideration, and the outstanding 
distinction is, of course, the inclusion of categories that are excluded from 
the first volume of Domesday—jurors’ names and livestock figures in the 
Cambridgeshire Inquest and the Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire portions 
of the Ely Inquest—live-stock figures without jurors’ names in the Exon 
Domesday, the rest of the Ely Inquest and the Bath text. On the other 
side of this dividing line, we have to reckon with differences in content such 
as those just noticed between the Canterbury and Bury St. Edmunds texts. 
It is, I would suggest, by study of the divisions and cross-divisions that 
emerge when criteria of these types are applied, that the problems define 
themselves precisely ; for only when the plan of a particular document is 
clearly apprehended do casual divergences from that plan become signi- 
ficant, so that we may be able, for instance, to discern an item that was 
inadvertently transcribed from the source of the document and thus to 
infer something about the nature and plan of the source-document also. 
In relation to the Domesday Monachorum the criterion of tenurial homo- 
geneity at once raises questions.!_ The inclusion of the manors of the see 
of Rochester may be due simply to that ‘ feudal dependence of Rochester 
upon Canterbury ’, which, the editor says, ‘is assumed throughout the 
manuscript ’, in spite of the fact that the bishop of Rochester is treated as 
a tenant-in-chief in Domesday Book. But what of Odo of Bayeux and 
the ‘ various other Kentish landowners’ who appear in the last part of 
that second section of the manuscript which contains the texts that are 
related to Domesday? If Professor Douglas had had the criterion of 
tenurial homogeneity in mind he might have been led to pay more attention 
to this part of the Domesday Monachorum and have given us more evidence 
for his contention that it must be sharply distinguished from the ‘ Christ 
Church survey’. But he seems to have little interest in these matters of 
classification which seem to me fundamentally important for critical dis- 
. cussion of the ‘ Genesis of Domesday ’. 

Even the more lowly editorial tasks have not been performed with the 
exactness one might expect from an editor who has been so magnificently 
served by his publisher and printer. It is a pity that in the extended text 


This criterion is also important in relation to the Excerpts of St. Augustine’s and 
the text from the Braibroc Cartulary, published by Dr. G. H. Fowler, ante, xlvi. 443. 
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there is nothing to show where the pages of manuscript begin: for that 
one has to turn to the facsimile plates. The index, though designed ‘ to 
provide, as far as possible, an identification of all places mentioned ’, is not 
all that it should be ; some places are entered only under their modern 
forms ; there is no reference to ‘ Haestingelege ’ (p. 78) even under Hasting- 
leigh ; ‘ Cirecetun’ (p. 78), which Wallenberg identifies with Cheriton, is 
omitted altogether; ‘ Elmesland’ (p. 81) is entered without any cross- 
reference to show that it is the same place as ‘ Ailmesland ’, and under the 
latter heading there is a reference to page 83 instead of page 81. In the 
Introduction, the reference on page 3, note 4, should be to page 79, not 
page 80, and on page 69, note 10 (line 8), ‘ Robert II’ must be a mistake 
for ‘ Robert I’. Further, though Professor Douglas has now abandoned 
the view that the trial on Pennenden Heath took place in 1072,1 the old 
date is left unaltered on page 31, and on page 30 the correction has been 
made in one part of a sentence only, so that we are left with the self- 
contradictory statement that ‘two years after Lanfranc’s accession to the 
primacy that long dispute reached a climax in the trial on Pennenden 
Heath between August 1076 and August 1077’. 
REGINALD LENNARD. 


The Memoranda Roll for the Michaelmas Term of the First Year of the Reign 
of King John (1199-1200), with an Introduction by H. G. Ricnarpson. 
(Pipe Roll Society, New Series, vol. xxi. London, 1943.) 


Besipes the Memoranda Roll of 1199, this volume contains fragments of 
three other rolls—The Originalia Roll of 7 Richard I (1195-6), the Liberate 
Roll of 2 John (1200-1), and the Norman Roll of 5 John (1203). But the 
Memoranda Roll is far the most important. It is the first extant roll of 
this series of records, and (except for the roll of 14 Henry III edited by 
Dr. Chalfant Robinson in 1933), the only one in print. Considering the 
interest of its contents, not only for Exchequer procedure but for history 
generally, it is to be hoped that we shall not have to wait long for the ap- 
pearance of the other surviving roll of the reign of King John, that of the 
tenth year. Mr. Noel Blakiston of the Public Record Office has written 
a short preface on the history of these two rolls. 

Nearly half the volume is occupied with an elaborate introduction by 
Mr. H. G. Richardson. Of this only a few pages are directly concerned 
with the subject-matter of the rolls here printed. Among other things, 
he draws our attention to William of Winton, a nephew of the king, who, 
he remarks (p. xcvi) ‘seems to be unknown otherwise than from this 
reference to him in the Liberate Roll of 2 John’. He is, of course, the son 
of Henry II’s daughter Matilda and Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony ; 
he is the brother of the Emperor Otto IV, and the lineal ancestor of our 
present reigning house. Hoveden records his arrival in this country in 
the same year (1200) under the same title (Willelmus Wintoniensis).2 He 
is called ‘ of Winchester ’ because he was born in that city in 1184 and was 
brought up there. There are not a few entries on the Pipe Rolls which 


1 See p. 30, n. 12. 
* Ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series), iv. 116. 
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refer to payments for his maintenance, his clothes, his nurse, his laundress, 
and his tutor.! 

The remainder of the introduction, running to 77 pages, has little direct 
bearing on the texts. It is a learned discussion on points of diplomatic 
and particularly on the system and purpose of enrolment in the Exchequer 
and the Chancery. We find it hard to follow Mr. Richardson, however, 
when he attributes the origin of the Charter Rolls to a reform in the fee 
system (p. xliii). The refgrm to which he refers is, of course, the famous 
‘constitution ’ issued in the first year of King John ‘ concerning the fees 
of the Great Seal’, which sets out the fees to be paid to the chancellor 
and other officers of the chancery for the use of the great seal.? It is 
Mr. Richardson’s contention that charters were copied out in full on rolls 
‘as a guide in the calculation of fees’. There seem to be insuperable 
objections to such a theory. In the first place, as Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte 
points out,? many charters were not enrolled at all. Thus the only fees 
of which they could be a record would be the fees for enrolment. In fact, 
at least from the time of Edward I, and probably much earlier, the business 
of checking up sealing fees was among the duties of the clerk of the Hanaper, 
whose accounts, to quote the official Guide to the Public Records,‘ ‘ include 
accounts of the fees received on Charters, Patents, and Commissions passing 
the Great Seal, specifying the names of the persons to whom such Charters, 
&c., were granted’. This is intelligible and all that was necessary as a 
check on the payment of fees. It is almost grotesque to imagine that the 
chancery clerks would be put to the labour of copying out lengthy docu- 
ments merely to have ‘a guide in the calculation of fees’ or ‘to control 
receipts from fees’. The enrolment of charters was clearly part of the 
great bureaucratic movement, inaugurated for England by Archbishop 
Hubert Walter, which entailed a more systematic method of preserving 
documents for the purpose of record. A. L. Poote. 


A Lincolnshire Assize Roll for 1298. Edited by the late WaLTER SINCLAIR 
Tomson. (The Lincoln Record Society, vol. 36, 1944.) 


THis is a remarkable piece of work. The author was a Cambridge scientist 
who, at the age of twenty-eight, having had to resign for reasons of health 
his duties in the Imperial College of Science and under the Empire Market- 
ing Board, went to live in Edinburgh and turned to the study of history. 
After taking his degree in 1936 he worked intensely for three years or so 
upon this book. He died in 1945 at the age of thirty-eight. As his friend 
and teacher, Professor Rothwell, says : ‘ His life could not have been fuller 
and he could not have lived more intensely. . . . He had found his real 
bent in time and so could be happy, as well as industrious, in his work ’. 
In his preface he writes: ‘This study—of local royal government in 
Lincolnshire during the years 1294-8, when Edward I was at war with 
Philip IV of France—was undertaken for the Lincoln Record Society at 


1The passages are collected by A. L. Poole, ‘ Die Welfen in der Verbannung’, 
Deutsches Archiv fiir Geschichte des Mittelalters, ii (1938), 133, 139. 

? Foedera (Record Commission), i. 75. 

° The Great Seal, p. 364. 

* Giuseppi, i. 82. 
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the suggestion of Professor F. M. Stenton. It is based primarily upon the 
existing records of a general inquiry, ordered by Edward in March 1298, 
into the conduct of royal ministers in the counties since the war began ’. 
Few suggestions of this kind can have had more fruitful results. Mr. 
Thomson’s book, although it seems to owe nothing to local patriotism, is 
local history of a high order. He studied the life of Lincolnsbire and the 
records of its obscure inhabitants with a microscopic intensity which the 
most ardent local antiquary might envy. He,saw in a rather humdrum 
assize roll the opportunity to reveal ‘a community much concerned with 
its own, affairs but made aware, as a result of the war, of matters of national 
importance ’. At the same time, falling into line with present tendencies 
in research, he set himself to revise the history of our national administra- 
tion in the later years of Edward I’s reign in the light of his local investiga- 
tions. He started afresh, for everything was new and exciting to him. 
He was absorbed in his work as a scientist is absorbed in his experiments, 
but he was a scientist who had turned humanist. 

At this point, a reviewer might be expected to add that he hoped more 
works of this kind would be compiled. I prefer to hope that more young 
scholars of Mr. Thomson’s quality will be forthcoming. He has done his 
job so thoroughly that it would be a waste of time if every editor of a local 
assize roll were to follow his example. The elaborate annotation of the 
text and the exhaustive biographical index of persons were planned to 
show what kind of people were employed as bailiffs, or were put on juries 
or made complaints before the justices. It would be helpful to have two 
or three similar studies of local personnel from shires in different parts of 
England, for, as Mr. Thomson’s investigations bring out, Lincolnshire 
remained a district of small freeholders, ranging from substantial yeomen 
to very poor persons, and one would like to know how extensive the free 
element was in local societies of different antecedents; but, with this 
proviso, students can safely use Mr. Thomson’s material as typical. It 
reveals the lower middle class of villagers and landholders as agents of the 
Crown and as objects of royal exploitation and official malpractices. It 
enables us to see in detail what, otherwise, we could only surmise in general. 
It gives minute exactitude to that ‘study in the beginnings of English 
democracy ’ which Professor A. B. White entitled Self-government at the 
King’s Command (1933), in so far as this study was not concerned with the 
knights of the shire; and, for this reason, it will be of permanent value 
to the general no less than to the local historian. 

The text of the roll (P.R.O., Assize Roll No. 505) has been transcribed 
and set out with the utmost care. By the letters patent of 4 April issued 
shortly after his return from Flanders, the king appointed justices to make 
inquiry in all the counties of England except the four most northerly 
shires and Chester. Records survive from eight shires. The circuit in 
which Lincolnshire was comprised also included Norfolk, Suffolk, Rutland, 
and Northamptonshire. Mr. Thomson printed the text of the ordinance 
under whose terms the justices were appointed. They were to inquire 
concerning all manner of grievances, but in particular into the prises 
ordered by the king since the beginning of war. Hence the most sub- 
stantial section of Mr. Thomson’s introduction is concerned with the 
history of prise, ad opus regis. There is much more in the introduction, 
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notably on the few taxes on movables and the smaller burdens, which are 
also analyzed in an appendix ; but from a general point of view the chief 
value of this book lies in its contribution to the history of prise and the 
way in which it affected humble folk. 

The most interesting document in the book is the schedule of expenses 
incurred by Ralph Paynel, sheriff of Lincoln, ‘ in the despatch to Flanders 
in June 1297, of the prise of corn ordered in November of the previous 
year ’ (Appendix iv, pp. 184-9; translated in the Introduction, pp. Ixi-v). 
The cost of milling, packing, carriage from various places, loading ships 
and other operations was nearly £60, and the details give a vivid picture ; 
but no account is rendered of the cost of the 2741 quarters of corn handled. 
In other words, as the earls of Norfolk and Hereford complained in their 
manifesto, Edward was taking general prises throughout the country on 
a national scale without payment. The same complaint had been made 
in 1258, but then in the interests of merchants and with reference to goods 
taken at fairs and other occasions for the royal needs. The opposition 
in 1297 was to new and general prises which were enrolled and if not 
checked and subject to consent in parliament would become dangerous 
precedents. Hence the importance attached to prises in the confirmation 
of the charters. Rather ingenuously Mr. Thomson lays stress on the fact 
that the local complaints which he finds on the Lincoln assize roll are con- 
cerned with malpractices by bailiffs, not with the justice or injustice of the 
prises as such; but the justices were required to investigate these mal- 
practices, not to listen to political protests. The large question would not 
be raised in this or any similar cases, such as the malpractices incidental 
to the collection of a lay subsidy. What does need further investigation 
is the effect of the confirmation of the charters on the national or semi- 
national prises (given in the table on pp. Ixxiii-v), between 1297 and 1306. 
Mr. Thomson noticed that in 1301 part of the fifteenth granted in that year 
was devoted to the payment for a great prise (p. lxxxiv. n.). 

The evidence suggests that the confirmation of the charter in 1297 was 
concerned only with the great prises as a dangerous innovation and not 
with the system of prise for the king’s need which was regulated in law, 
if not in fact, by the Great Charter, the Dictum of Kenilworth (not, I 
think, noticed by Mr. Thomson), the Statute of Westminister in 1285, 
and the Articuli of 1300. These measures deal with payment, the limita- 
tion of action to particular persons, the methods of proceeding, and the 
necessity to show the royal warrant. Mr. Thomson, in his very helpful 
analysis of these acts, though he was aware of the distinction, did not 
discuss it with his usual clarity. I may add that his treatment of the 
changes made in the confirmation of the Great Charter in 1216 missed the 
point that the modifications gave more, not less, freedom of action to the 
king and his officers. They were made in a time of civil war. 

‘What loomed largest in the mind of the ordinary man was the in- 
creased opportunity provided by those burdens for the exercise of the 
predatory instincts of the officials with whom he had to deal’ (p. exxv). 
This is the old story and Edward’s ‘ grasp of the situation ’ in the issue of 
his commissions of inquiry was neither new nor peculiar to himself. The 
horde of agents whom the local officials had to employ to carry out the 
royal orders among their neighbours included many unsatisfactory or 
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self-seeking men, but, in proportion to their number, the range and serious- 
ness of their offences were not greater than one would expect them to have 
been. I doubt if Mr. Thomson was right in thinking that the farming 
system by unpaid bailiffs was the main cause of local misgovernment 
(p. exxiii). By this time there were more checks upon it. Nor were the 
opportunities to enter complaints (querulae) so rare as he imagines, though 
the complaints might not receive due attention. Custom allowed com- 
plaints by local communities to local courts. Graft is endemic in most 
administrative systems, and periodic acts of cleansing are required. One 
marvels more and more at the readiness of our medieval administrators 
to clean the Augean stable, and at the compliance of our kings with the 
current view of their moral obligations to respect the law and to protect 
their subjects. Mr. Thomson’s book will henceforth be one of our best 
guides to the comprehension of the difficulty of their task. 


F. M. Powicke. 


Andrea Barbarigo, Merchant of Venice, 1418-1449. By F.C. Lang. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Series Ix1i, no. 1. Baltimore: 1944.) 


CoMMERCE and, above all, the carrying trade have long been recognized 
as the basis of Venetian power in the later middle ages, and the chief 
concern of the rulers of the Republic. No precise or satisfactory informa- 
tion has, however, been forthcoming as to the scope and method of state 
regulation, the opportunities which the system afforded to traders of both 
the patrician and plebeian classes, and the prospect of money-making open 
to the individual merchant. Questions such as these are to a large extent 
answered in this interesting study of Andrea Barbarigo and his business 
associates. Mr. Lane’s book on Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the 
Renaissance, published in 1934, has already thrown light upon matters 
connected with the creation of the merchant fleet of the republic. He 
now deals, no less instructively, with the merchants who chartered the 
ships, the voyages which they made, and the cargoes which they carried. 
According to Horatio Browne’s well-known dictum, the Venetian Republic 
resembled a joint-stock company with the Senate acting as its board of 
directors. This comparison, on the showing of the present study, ‘ com- 
pletely misrepresents the amount of freedom left to the individual mer- 
chant’. The Senate did indeed regulate trade. It decided the number 
of galleys which should be sent on a particular voyage, the route which 
they should follow and the goods which they could most profitably carry, 
and it provided for their armed protection when needed. It conducted 
negotiations with foreign powers, as, for instance, with the Soldan of 
Egypt when he tried to create a monopoly in the spice trade, forcing the 
Venetians to buy from him at greatly increased prices. Yet the capital 
invested in these ventures belonged to individual merchants ; theirs was 
the responsibility with regard to buying and selling and they enjoyed the 
profits. The case of Nicold Barbarigo is an example of the discipline 
exercised by the Republic in the interests of the merchants. When hurry- 
ing home from Alexandria with spices for the Christmas market in Venice, 
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he had, contrary to the rules, sailed the fleet of which he was in charge 
through the channels of the Dalmatian coast at night, and he had failed 
to go to the aid of one of the galleys which had run aground. For his dis- 
obedience and inhumanity he was condemned to pay the huge fine of 
10,000 ducats. 

Andrea Barbarigo, owing to his father’s ruin and disgrace, first went 
to sea with a capital of only 200 ducats, but he was able to take advantage 
of the special opportunities created by the government for poor young 
nobles. He was given a post on a merchant galley as a ‘ bowman of the 
quarter-deck ’, which entitled him to a place at the captain’s table and 
gave him the right to load some cargo without paying freight ; in this 
capacity he served his apprenticeship to trade and to the sea. Although 
those who ranked as citizens of Venice shared with the nobility in the right 
to engage in foreign trade under the flag of San Marco, the commercial 
policy of the Republic made it easier for the noble than for the non-noble 
to acquire wealth. The policy of the Senate was determined by their own 
interests and those of their fellow-nobles, and only rarely did a merchant 
rise through trade to the ruling class. Within the ranks of the privileged 
nobility, however, every effort was made to prevent the creation of mono- 
polies by a few powerful individuals. In commerce and in politics the 
Republic pursued similar aims. Opportunities to hold office were open 
to all members of the nobility, and the Council of Ten was created to guard 
against the abuses of personal power. Commercial institutions ‘ were 
designed to enable as many nobles as possible, each on his own account, 
to trade on wide-flung foreign markets ’. 

Despite the assistance afforded by the government, the career of a 
Venetian merchant was one of considerable risk and trouble. Barbarigo 
employed commission agents in Acre, Valencia, and Bruges, and was never 
sure how far he could trust them. He lost twelve out of twenty-six sacks 
of cotton which he had bought in Acre, owing to an attack by the Genoese 
on the merchant fleet on its home journey. After many experiments, 
he found the sale in Venice of English cloth one of his most profitable 
ventures, and at his death in 1449 he was worth something between 10,000 
to 15,000 ducats. This was a substantial amount but not a large fortune 
as compared, for example, with the 235,000 florins standing to Cosimo 
dei Medici’s account in 1440. As the fifteenth century advanced a growing 
tendency showed itself to transfer capital from trade te land and govern- 
ment securities. In 1496, Andrea Barbarigo’s sole surviving son, Nicold, 
made a will in which he ordered his sons not to sell their landed estates 
but to prize them dearly, together with the government bonds ‘since 
commercial activity does not succeed as it used to’. Thus the way was 
preparing for the Venice of the seventeenth and eighteenth century when 
those who controlled the policy of the government were no longer merchants 
but landowners and state bondholders. 

The main sources upon which Mr. Lane’s study is based are the Barbarigo 
account books, the records of the commercial courts and other collections 
from the Archivio di Stato di Venezia. It is satisfactory to learn that 
these rich archives, hitherto largely unclassified, are in process of being 
systematically indexed. 

Cromia M. Avy. 
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Carteret and Newcastle. A Contrast in Contemporaries. By Basti 
Wituiams. Cambridge: University Press, 1943. 


Proressor Basi WILLIAMS, in his own words, ‘a veteran student and 
lover of the eighteenth century ’, in fact our doyen, completes with this 
book his trilogy on Stanhope, Carteret, and Chatham. For although he 
has taken the two rivals, Carteret and Newcastle, and the long-drawn 
contest between them, for his theme, Carteret is his hero and Newcastle 
merely a foil to set off the man who was Stanhope’s ‘ worthy pupil ’, and 
whom Chatham ‘ acknowledged as his master in statecraft’. Professor 
Basil Williams, ‘ long fascinated ’ by Carteret’s brilliance, lays ‘ one more 
laurel at his feet ’. 

There is something magnificent about Carteret’s person : the conscious 
grandeur and self-assurance of an aristocrat of outstanding intellect and 
eager application, with the world for arena ; never doubting his own person, 
free in mind and aloof in judgement, playing for the highest stakes and 
gaily cutting his losses (‘ I will go home, into the country, to my books, to 
my fireside. . . . I love my fireside’); to whom everything came easy— 
far too easy ; who could be affable and charming and full of understanding, 
but also arrogant and self-sufficient ; who, having succeeded to the peerage 
at the age of five, missed the wholesome discipline of the House of Commons : 
like Lord Rosebery— a great man manqué ’. 

Carteret was at his best when ploughing a lonely furrow : as ambassador 
in Sweden or lord-lieutenant of Ireland, representative of the king’s majesty. 
He deemed it his business ‘ to make Kings and Emperors, and to maintain 
the balance of Europe ’, to ‘ knock the heads of the Kings of Europe to- 
gether, and jumble something out that may be of service to this country ’. 
But he had no taste or ability for team-work, no patience or capacity for 
working with his equals (there were probably few whom he would have 
recognized as such): ‘too conscious of his supreme abilities, too solely 
occupied with the higher elements of government ... he never took 
pains to consolidate a party in the House of Commons. . . . To repeat 
Winnington’s pithy phrase: “Had he studied Parliament more and 
Demosthenes less, he would have been a more successful minister ”’’. 
Pitt had the same dislike and contempt for place-hunting politicians, the 
same unwillingness to oblige them by attention to their claims and in- 
terests : but he wouid appeal to the public ‘ out of doors ’, to the nation 
at large—whereas Carteret, with his ‘ more aristocratic traditions ’, prided 
himself on having ‘ never courted the approbation of the people ’, on never 
“having been much biased ’ by consideration for ‘ popularity ’. Professor 
Williams descries ‘sympathy with the rising tide of a more democratic 
feeling in England ’ in a remark dropped by Carteret in conversation with 
a Dutch statesman: ‘ As to the Barrier we could not bind our hands be- 
forehand. In Holland one had to deal with ‘‘ 100 tétes de travers, ” in 
England with 10,000: when he was the minister he recommended himself 
to the first man he met, for in England a minister is dependent on a cobbler.’ 
But surely all that it seems safe to deduce from this ironic remark is that 
to Carteret even the ‘ upper ten thousand ’ were little better than cobblers. 
He showed on various occasions genuine sympathy with the material 
interests and the justified grievances of the ‘labouring poor’: but this 
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evinces understanding of how to govern the people well rather than any 
inclination to favour their governing themselves. 

For a biography of Carteret, there is a sad dearth of materials: ‘I 
never keep any copy of my private letters ’, he wrote to Newcastle ; ‘ and 
what remained of his correspondence in the family archives ’, adds Professor 
Williams, ‘was destroyed in comparatively recent times by one of his 
descendants. ...’ It is a life long study of the period, and the resulting 
intimate knowledge of other manuscript collections and of the printed 
literature which has enabled Professor Williams to achieve a satisfactory 
portrait of Carteret. On the contrary, ‘the material for an account of 
Newcastle’s character and career is almost embarrassingly ample’. For 
with a well-nigh obsessionist advertence the Duke preserved every scrap 
of paper which might serve his ‘ self-justification "—not before history, 
but should he have to defend himself against attacks and accusations which 
his besetting neurotic fears raised in his mind: he built round himself 
ramparts of documentary evidence as abundant as the punctuation which 
surrounds the anxious words of his writings. Thus a most valuable 
collection of letters, memoranda, accounts, &c., was accumulated, and, 
writes Professor Williams, ‘by the generosity of the late Earl Chichester 
(sic) all these documents are included in his gift of the Newcastle Papers 
(Add. MSS. 32684-33078) to the British Museum’. But unfortunately 
not ‘all these documents’ are there: and I wish to put here on record 
what I learnt some twenty years ago, and what in another twenty years 
there may be no one alive to remember. The fourth Earl of Chichester 
(four more have died since in tragically rapid succession) offered the entire 
collection to the British Museum, which did not take everything. After- 
wards the Lewes Museum of the Sussex Archaeological Society, and, if I 
remember rightly, one other Sussex library, were invited to pick out what 
they wanted ; and then the rest was gathered into a pile and a bonfire was 
lit. A boy employed on the estate pulled out from it a bunch of papers, 
and when asked years later by a member of the Pelham family, produced 
it: these were household accounts. 

In spite of the great wealth of material for a biography of Newcastle 
contained in his own papers, in the Hardwicke MSS. and in numerous 
other collections, printed or unpublished, and the undue popularity which 
biographies enjoy ir this country, no one, so far, has attempted one of the 
Duke of Newcastle. Even worse, all who have written about him, from 
contemporaries such as Hervey, Chesterfield, or Shelburne, down to us 
twentieth-century historians, no one has spared him ridicule: indeed, 
difficile est satiram non scribere. But in Professor Basil Williams’ new book 
he comes off worse than usual: the author’s admiration and partiality 
for Carteret makes him impatient with the very pedestrian Newcastle, who, 
in the long run, managed to thwart his much superior opponent. Self- 
appointed fugleman of the Whigs and their electioneer-in-chief, ‘ grand 
elector and caucus leader to the Whig party both in and out of Parliament ’, 
are all apt descriptions of him; ‘a great dabbler in foreign politics ’, is 
his own confession turned against him. But here is a collection gleaned 
from about forty-five pages of the book (135-80): backbiter, plotter, 
muddler, arch-intriguer, engaging with ‘ mole-like success in underground 
intrigues against any colleague who had taken the measure of his incapacity 
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and seemed likely to threaten his monopoly of influence ’ ; ‘ as a statesman 
indeed . . . almost beneath contempt’; fussy, self-opinionated, ‘all 
of a twitter’ (repeated several times), an impossible colleague. Every 
single one of these descriptions could be successfully argued and docu- 
mented : and yet the sum-total is such as can hardly be acknowledged as 
a satisfactory portrait; a few mitigating quotations or remarks at the 
end of the book are insufficient to make it a balanced judgement on a 
human being: ‘I know your faults, but I also know your integrity and 
zeal for me ’ (George II to Newcastle) ; ‘ I knew him to be very good-natured 
and his hands to be extremely clean ’ (Chesterfield) ; and Professor Basil 
Williams himself admits: ‘he had a fund of real affection for those with 
whom he was brought into closest contact’; ‘ with all his absurdities . . . 
a public-spirited servant’. Newcastle was a pathetic coward and a hope- 
less neurotic, and a proper study of him will have to take account of these 
pathological sides in his make-up. But as Boswell’s art was for a long 
time curiously underrated, so Newcastle’s vivid letters and often pene- 
trating accounts must not be treated as the work of a fool either ; and many 
a letter of his (for instance on the Stamp Act) had it been written by a 
man who lends himself to hero-worship, would be quoted for its political 
insight and wisdom. 

There are a good many slips in the book which should be corrected in 
a second edition. To mention one which concerns me personally—on 
page 301 Professor Williams quotes me as estimating the number of seats 
‘owned ’ by Newcastle as ‘ no more than twelve ’ ; in reality, in the passage 
referred to, I state that Newcastle owned two boroughs (four seats), and 
that in each of eight other constituencies ‘he could by compromise and 
arrangement with other people nominate one Member ’—which is something 
widely different from ‘ owning ’. L. B. Namier. 


Historiens Studium i Danmark i det 19. Aarhundrede. By Eien 
JORGENSEN (Kf/benhavn, 1943). 


Amone the works of scholarship which the Carlsberg Foundation has 
assisted, this comprehensive and dispassionate Study of History in Denmark 
in the Nineteenth Century will take a worthy place. In spite of failing 
health, Dr. Ellen Jérgensen, honourably known for historiography since 
1931, has contrived, in some 250 octavo pages, to illuminate the work of 
historians, the overwhelming majority of them Danish, in number half 
as great again. Six of those most distinguished for research, Engelstoft, 
Paludan-Miiller, C. F. Allen, A. D. Jérgensen, Steenstrup and Erslev, 
receive biographical treatment in about a dozen pages each, in addition 
to their share in the general chronological sketch, and this adds not a 
little to the value of the work as a picture of historical workmanship in 
Denmark. For the foreign reader, indeed, some more prominent survey of 
the political and economic changes, such as those named on page 62, 
which are reflected in the changes of subject-matter, would not be un- 
welcome. The vast development of the literature of ‘South Jutland’, 
as contrasted with its neglect in the earliest years, would thus find an 
explanation. When, in December, 1934, the Danish Historical Association 
celebrated Professor Steenstrup’s ninetieth birthday, their sumptuous 
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record was conspicuous for the Professor’s vigorous autobiography, for 
the impressive lists of his works and dedications, and for a table of his 
lectures and ‘ exercises ’ from 1883 to 1916, with records of the attendance. 
Some of these last showed a decline which Dr. Jérgensen’s treatment ex- 
plains. Sound lectures and illuminating exercises, but the diction 
stuttering and faltering, and no clear idea of how slender was the equipment 
of young students to follow his pregnant exposition—such was the handi- 
cap of this combative and original teacher as it has been of many another. 
Generally speaking, a student may turn to her book with confidence that 
its three sections, 1800-40, 1840-70, and 1870-1900, will afford a clear 
survey of the progress of Danish historical writing, and an equitable 
summary of every Danish historian, during the nineteenth century. 
Besides these great merits, it teems with observations of which every 
reader will find some of interest to himself. The providential intervention 
of a public-spirited Danish publisher in the days before the Carlsberg 
bequest ; the Danish Scientific Association befriending their historical 
colleagues ; the University of Géttingen serving, in the early nineteenth 
century, as an entry for English and French influence and a centre for 
historical studies ; Danish-born Jews and Germans ranking high as Danish 
historians ; early contact with Britons contributing to Danish research 
into Anglo-Danish antiquity ; the mention of 1843 as a time when humanists 
and natural scientists were still in reasonable relations ; the citation by 
Schiern of the Insatiabiles Theutonicorum hiatus with which the Bohemian 
king in 1278 characterized the German maw—these are but specimens of 
the prevailing illumination. The author’s frank admission that some of 
the greatest Swedes, led by E. G. Geijer, have reached heights which 
Danes in the nineteenth century failed to equal may emphasize the value 
of her pronouncements, such as the tribute to Paludan-Miiller’s primacy 
in his day, and to Allen’s, halfway through the century. The list of 
historical journals from 1814 onwards is highly impressive. So too is the 
account of the work of Edvard Holm, perhaps the best example of that 
widespread Danish historical merit which falls short of inspiration. 
Pages 111 and 132 revert to British collaboration and influence. The 
treatment of Troels-Lund may be styled impeccable, and the ‘ incompar- 
able labours of 1870-1900’ including those of Nina Bang, are bravely 
summarized. The initiation of ‘Danmarks Riges Historie’ forms an 
admirable end to the impressive chronicle of sound and valuable work. 


W. F. Reppaway. 





Short Notices 


THE first volume of Mr. A. W. Gomme’s Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides (Vol. i, Introduction and Commentary on Book I, Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1945) is open, it must be said, to a number of objections. 
The commentators of Thucydides from the Renaissance to the eighteenth 
century, culminating in Duker’s admirable edition, tried to offer a survey 
of the complete views of all scholars who ever occupied themselves with 
this subject. The next period up to the present time produced authors 
who gave a thoroughgoing comment on all important passages from own 
research, disputing and discussing generally the views of predecessors. 
The new publication is of neither type. The passages to be commented 
upon and the size of comment vary with the author’s interests. Similarly 
a subjective selection only of earlier Thucydides research is considered 
worthy to be discussed. Among articles and books omitted we find 
publications of Professors Eduard Meyer and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
Greek inscriptions are critically discussed without considering the epi- 
graphical arguments of size and form of letters, and the three-dimensional 
measurements of the stones which were decisive for their restoration. 
Where coin dates are disputed, it should have made a difference whether 
the earlier approximating numismatic method of style dating, or the 
practically unbreakable relative and absolute chronology of sequences 
of dies were used. Here again the author’s objections are not really to 
the point. The philologist will notice a neglect of the Thucydides scholia 
the references to which even do not lead to Professor Hude’s edition of 
1927, a similar neglect of all philological comment earlier than Poppo’s 
edition, and awkward references which, in the case of Ullrich, make it 
almost impossible to find out which of the five famous ‘ contributions’ 
of this scholar is referred to. The much discussed ‘ Thucydidean question ’, 
the problem whether the changing political opinions of the great Athenian 
can be established by philological analysis of his work as he left it, is 
deferred to an appendix of the closing volume iii. Actually this issue could 
not be evaded by the author in spite of bis disposition, and many com- 
menting notes show him to be a moderate, although not always con- 
vincing, adherent of the views of Professor Classen and his greater pupil 
Eduard Meyer. It is not surprising in this subjective book that the 
most outstanding part of the introduction, twenty pages which will be 
discussed with approval and disapproval for the next generation or 
longer, treats Plutarch not Thucydides (pp. 54-84). The personality, 
taste and method of research of Plutarch are admirably resurrected in 
this splendid essay. One will find in the commentary more noteworthy 
essays on the battle of Sybota (pp. 190-5), on the Chalcidic state (pp. 
203-8), on Strepsa (pp. 215-18), on the erection of the Athenian walls 
(pp. 267-70), on the changing phoros of the Delian league (pp. 273-80), 
on the expansion of this league after Eurymedon (pp. 289-95), on Euboea 
(pp. 342-5), and especially on the Pentekontaetia (pp. 361-413). In 
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addition we observe many intelligent and illuminating remarks. The 
author would have deserved unstinted praise if he had seen his way to 
bring out a monograph which expounded his own views on many 
Thucydidean and generally Hellenic questions. But why did he con- 
template this unsatisfactory commentary instead of a perfect book ? 

F. M. H. 


In The Creative Centuries (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1944), 
Mr. H. J. Randall has undertaken-a formidable task, nothing less than a 
survey of the development of civilization from the ‘ Age of Illumination’ in 
Greece through ‘the Roman Empire and the Christian Religion ’ to ‘the 
Flowering of the Middle Ages’ in the twelfth century and thence through 
the Renaissance to ‘the Industrial and Intellectual Revolution’ of the 
nineteenth century. Naturally in covering so extensive and varied a field 
he has to rely largely on secondary authorities and the value of his ob- 
servations is therefore much influenced by his choice of sources. Here 
one feels he has not always been too happy and that he has sometimes 
chosen rather dubious guides ; more than one of the authors he quotes has 
little claim to be taken seriously. Still in the main he has based himself 
on authoritative writers and he shows no little skill in summarizing and in 
selecting. He writes clearly and the book is readable and suggestive, 
though with his wide range of topics he sometimes trips. His statement 
that Grotius ‘hit the opinion of his times between wind and water ’ (p. 329) 
displays an almost comic ignorance of the real meaning of that phrase, 
and one meets the ‘ fire ’ of archers (p. 5), and 1066 is described as a Viking 
‘raid’. But in the main the book avoids dogmatism and exaggeration 
and is reasonable in argument and judgements. There is a particularly 
good chapter on ‘ The Age of Discovery’ and another on ‘ The Rebirth of 
Science ’, and the summary of the industrial developments of the eighteenth 
century compresses the essential factors into small compass. If one feels 
that some factors have been neglected, there is much in the book that is of 
interest and value. Gas 


Miss Sirapie der Nercessian’s book on Armenia and the Byzantine 
Empire (Oxford University Press, for Harvard University Press, 1945) is 
made up of a series of five lectures, delivered in New York in 1942. They 
are devoted respectively to An Historical Survey, to The Religious Con- 
troversies, to Architecture,*to Sculpture and to Painting. Only the first 
of these is actually in the field of history in the narrow sense, and it is in 
many ways the least important, for it does little more than recapitulate 
known material, in order to provide a perspective for the chapters that 
follow. It brings out clearly, however, the wide activities of Armenians 
outside their own country both in the political and the commercial spheres. 
They seem to have played a role not unlike that of the Scots in England 
and western Europe in recent centuries. One enterprising gentleman even 
set up as a pedlar of forged antiquities, who tried to take in the Emperor 
of Byzantium. The second chapter again recapitulates, but also provides 
a useful summary of rather inaccessible material. The three chapters on 
art, however, fall into a different category, for they offer to the English 
reader the first general summary to be published on Armenian art as a 
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whole. Of the three arts dealt with, architecture is the best known in 
the West, for Strzygowski, Dalton, Lethaby and others have referred to 
Armenia in a number of works. Miss Nercessian’s summary is particularly 
useful, for it deals in a clear and factual way with material which has 
heretofore been treated more vaguely and which has often tended to appear 
somewhat nebulous. On Armenian sculpture and painting, on the other 
hand, little has hitherto been published, and what Miss Nercessian says 
is likely to be new to all but a very few specialists. Perhaps the greatest 
value of Miss Nercessian’s book lies in the clarity of her treatment, and 
it comes as a valuable addition to the more visionary writings of Strzygowski. 
Strzygowski’s thought is more profound and his writings are of a more 
creative character: but a great deal of what he said is still unproved by 
definite evidence, and much research is still required before the exact nature 
of Armenia’s role in the development of architectural and sculptural styles 
in the Near Eastern world and indeed in the West also can be determined. 
The astonishing similarities with western Romanesque have not as yet 
been anything like fully explained. Miss Nercessian’s factual treatment 
is again welcome in a field where narrow partisanship has often tended to 
obscure the issues. Her book is likely to prove useful to all students of 
near eastern history, as well as to archaeologists and art historians. 
D. T. R. 


In his inaugural lecture as Professor of Medieval History at Cambridge, 
Dr. Brooke recently pointed out that the future prospects of medieval 
history as a subject of serious interest to students would depend largely on 
the supply of cheap literary texts which could be studied at school and at 
the University. Dr. A. Boutemy’s Recueil des textes historiques latins du 
moyen age écrits en Belgique ou s’y rapportant (Brussels : Office de Publicité, 
1943) is a good example of the way in which this need can partially be 
met. The volume consists of a collection of narrative passages chosen from 
various writers between the seventh and the twelfth centuries; each passage 
is furnished with a fairly lengthy introduction and with historical and 
linguistic notes explaining allusions in the text and unusual words and con- 
structions. The choice of passages is excellent, and the volume as a whole 
is an ideal introduction to the study of any single author within the period 
covered. Theve are of course similar books which have been published in 
this country and in the United States, but for teaching purposes they tend 
to cover too much ground, and the texts they contain are often of a difficult 
and unusual character selected according to some particular interest of 
the editor. It is to be hoped that some English editor may follow in Dr. 
Boutemy’s footsteps. A similar collection of passages chosen from English 
writers between the tenth and thirteenth centuries would form one of the 
best imaginable methods for equipping the young student for a serious 
study of English medieval history. P. G. 


Mr. J. G. Jenkins has prepared a helpful and scholarly Calendar of the 
Roll of the Justices on Eyre (1227) for Buckinghamshire, for the Records 
Branch of the Buckinghamshire Archaeological Society (1945). His intro- 
duction is clear and as simple as it could well be. Mr. Jenkins tries to 
illustrate general practice by apposite reference to cases calendared in his 
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text and to the final concords. Assize Roll 54 contains 722 Buckinghamshire 
headings, dated mainly at Dunstable in Bedfordshire on about twenty- 
one days between 28 October and 23 November 1227. The clear-cut 
division between, crown and common pleas is interrupted by pleas of both 
kinds heard in the liberty of Berkhamsted, and also at Newport Pagnell 
on 20-21 November (pp. 38-9, 45-6). It would seem that separate panels 
of justices heard crown and common pleas for the county at Dunstable 
and that, while most of the justices were moving on north to hear the 
Bedfordshire pleas at Bedford, some of them were detached to hear out- 
standing cases in the liberty and at Newport by a parallel route from 
which they diverged to join their colleagues at Bedford. The Bedfordshire 
pleas were calendared by the late Dr. Fowler for the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society in 1916. Many cases, unfinished at Dunstable, have to be 
pursued in the Bedford roll or rolls for other shires ; and for this reason 
Mr. Jenkins puts in a strong plea for work similar to Fowler’s and his own 
upon other assize rolls. Since the publication of the actual text is a lengthy 
and expensive business, these calendars are most helpful; they would be 
more helpful still if iocal societies could arrange for the joint publication 
of calendars of all the rolls belonging to a particular eyre. At the same 
time calendaring can be a very tricky business. The pronouns he and him 
and his are apt, for example, to get mixed, especially if they were not 
clearly distinguished by the clerk when he wrote his record. On the whole 
Mr. Jenkins has picked his way with much care, though I am not at all 
sure that I can follow his résumé of no. 135, or that he has given the right 
of ainesse to the right sister. His remark in the introduction (p. xi) about 
previous investigation in lower courts needs more careful definition ; it is 
not incorrect but, as put, it may mislead the reader. Notes on what had 
happened in cases 440, 443 and 639 and how and why, would have helped 
to elucidate this matter. Among especially interesting cases, nos. 181 
(cf. 118) and 444 deserve mention. They raise problems about charters, 
marriage, villeinage, and the relations between different courts. The war 
mentioned in no. 181 was surely the war of 1216-7, not the local disturbance 


of 1222. ¥. MF. 


There are some works of medieval devotion which have never lost 
either their fame or their power of influencing readers. To the professional 
student the authorship of the Imitatio Christi may continue to present 
problems, but to the majority of those who read it, and even in many cases 
find daily profit in doing so, such questions would seem almost irrelevant : 
it is the book itself which matters. There are other works which have 
almost entirely lost such reputation as they once possessed, and of which 
probably nine out of every ten of those engaged in medieval studies have 
never read a line. One book of the kind has recently been recalled to 
notice by a graduate of the Catholic University of America in a Ph.D. 
thesis (“The Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian’. By Sister Mary 
Immaculate Bodenstedt, S.N.D., A.M., Washington, D.C., 1944) which 
claims recognition for it as ‘ one of the most influential devotional writings 
of the late Middle Ages’, while admitting that ‘the secret of its success 
is not its style, for it does not have the qualities of a literary masterpiece. 
It is above all a practical work of ascetical theology, though interspersed 
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throughout the Vita are short treatises on dogmatic subjects’. Yet this 
work of a Dominican turned Carthusian (1340) which, as is pointed out, 
commended itself so strongly to Ignatius of Loyola, Teresa, and Francis 
de Sales has at least some claim to be regarded as masterly in relation 
to its achievement of the plan which the author proposed to himself. 
Dr. Bodenstedt deals in turn with the scanty details that can be recovered 
as to the author’s life and works and much more fully with the Vita Christi, 
in particular with studies of its sources, an analysis of contents, indications 
of the diffusion of its influence in Germany, Scotland, Spain, France, and 
Italy, and ‘an evaluation of Ludolphus’ position in the development of 
prayer in the Middle Ages’. Her pages manage to include in a com- 
paratively small compass an enormous collection of bibliographical and 
critical notes which will make the student return to them subsequently 
as a useful source of references on a variety of topics which have suggested 
themselves incidentally in the course of the investigation. Some of these, 
like the authorship of the ‘Speculum humanae salvationis ’, were only to 
be expected: others like the ‘ Epistola Lentuli’ are justifiable since 
“it was first printed as incorporated in the Vita Christi of Ludolphus ;’ 
and as containing a description of the appearance of Christ is periodically 
revived in the newspapers with much consequent waste of the time of his- 
torical students appealed to on the subject of its genuineness. But we 
should hardly have expected, though we do not regret, the description of 
the Strasbourg custom of distributing ‘ placentas melleas siue tortulas 
frixas’ (rendered ‘gingerbread and friedcakes’) on Quinquagesima 
Sunday. The writer has been at great pains to deal with Ludolphus’ 
sources and is able to claim to have identified some which he did not name. 
There are a few misprints, for the most part easily corrected, and one or 
two passages, e.g. as to the sermon-collections Dormi secure, &c., where 
it is not quite clear that the authority quoted is correctly interpreted ; 
but the book well repays study. C. JE. 


In the third volume of The Register of Henry Chichele, 1414-1443 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), Dr. Jacob prints the minutes of the 
convocation of Canterbury (1415-39), the sede vacante registers of Coventry 
and Lichfield, Norwich, Salisbury, Hereford, and Chichester, and Chichele’s 
visitations of the dioceses of Canterbury, Rochester, Chichester, and 
Salisbury. The method of abbreviation has been described in a previous 
review.! Among the sede vacante records of Chichester is a bull of 
John XXIII dispensing John Seyll, a Friar preacher, to hold a benefice. 
The visitations are mainly formal. The only notable exception is that of 
Abingdon in 1423, where the resulting injunctions reveal a certain lack 
of discipline and economy. C. J. 


The Classical Republicans, by Zera 8. Fink (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Studies in the Humanities, no. 9, 1945), is a scholarly and able 
study of the conception of the mixed government as developed by seven- 
teenth-century English republicans. The thesis of the book is that the 
references in the works of these republicans to classical thought and con- 
stitutions were not simple illustrations of principles derived from other 
sources, but one of the formative influences in the development of republican 


1 Ante, lix., 411. 
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thought in England. Harrington himself was a notable champion of 
‘ancient prudence ’ by which he would remodel his own unsettled country. 
The main channel by which this ancient conception of mixed government 
influenced England was Italian. Machiavelli’s Discourses on Livy were 
particularly influential. The constitution of Venice gave rise to a myth 
of the one successful political society. English interest was continuous 
and general. All these aspects of the subject are dealt with im the first 
two introductory chapters. Both contain much interesting detail. The 
significant part of the book lies in the four succeeding chapters in which 
the thought of Harrington and Milton, Nevill and Sidney, is examined 
with primary reference to mixed government. It says much for the 
author’s ingenuity and literary skill that the degree of repetition necessarily 
involved in discussing the ideas of thinkers so closely related is not over- 
whelming. The fullness of the details relating to the different writings is 
of help here, because it opens up an alternative line of interest. The 
analysis of ideas is clear, sympathetic and critical. Particularly interesting 
is the interpretation by which seemingly inconsistent passages are shown 
to be developments of the basic idea. The interest in mixed government 
was neither accidental nor academic. None of these writers trusted the 
people any more than the monarchy. They looked to the aristocracy of 
talent of which they themselves were both the voice and the teacher. 
The book closes with a chapter tracing the way in which the ideal of mixed 
government was renewed in the eighteenth-century praise of the English 
constitution. This book is admirably produced, and is very well written. 


It provides a very competent and intelligent analysis of republican ideas, 
and also the history of the writings themselves. The bibliography and 
notes are full and helpful. D. N. 


Professor A. Yakovlev has made his name since his two books in 1916 
and 1917 on the Zasechnaya Cherta and on the department of fighting men 
as one of the best authorities on Muscovite administrative, judicial and 
seigneurial records of the seventeenth century. His latest book, Kholopstvo 
t Kholopy v moskovskom gosudarstvye xvii v., the first volume of which was 
published in Moscow in 1943, is a mine of information on the subject, and 
is based on unpublished records in the archives of the kholopy prikaz, the 
razryad, and the prikaznye dyela starykh lyet. One third of its five hundred 
and sixty pages consists of the texts of twenty-six suits brought before 
the prikaz kholopego suda between 1620 and 1649. Another third, and 
rather more, is devoted to certain legal questions (the children of slaves, 
marriage of slaves, starina, and starina and kabala) and to the relations 
between masters and slaves, including incitement to desertion and de- 
sertion itself, both within Muscovy and across its western frontier. All 
this is given to the reader in the form of paraphrases of about one hundred 
and seventy cases or representations. Detailed. study of these would 
throw light on many aspects of the social and legal history of Muscovy 
in the seventeenth century. The author’s investigations covered much 
more material than that actually presented here, but he is usually chary 
of anything more than somewhat obvious summaries. One chapter is 
allotted to a detailed, statistical investigation of the Novgorod kabalnye 
knigi of 1592-1609. The book opens with a somewhat incoherent chapter 
of sixty pages sketching the history of slavery in Russia down to the 
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end of the sixteenth century. This contains some interesting analyses of 
the social and economic changes brought about by the consolidation of 
Muscovy between Ivan III and Ivan IV, but it is in general tortuous and, 
especially for the early period, unreliable. Professor Yakovlev’s essays 
into philology in some of his appendices are particularly questionable, 
and they have been castigated in reviews in Istorichesky Zhurnal, 1944, 
no. x-xi. It is much to be hoped that the second volume of this important 
work will contain more of the digested fruit of Professor Yakovlev’s re- 
searches. No doubt it will also include an index to both volumes. There 
is, for instance, much new biographical information in the footnotes about 
Muscovite officials in the seventeenth century which badly needs an index. 
B. H. 8. 


One of the most hopeful signs of modern studies of the Puritan revolu- 
tion is that scholars are attempting to use such familiar words and phrases 
as liberty and equality, natural rights and the good of the people accord- 
ing to contemporary and not present interpretations. They try to bear 
constantly in mind that, with few important exceptions, writers then 
assumed a Christian community, as the realm in which to spread their 
ideas. They knew they were not trying to fill a void: they were fully 
conscious that they had to reconcile the conflicting demands for a further 
reformation of the church and for greater individual liberty. Many 
different solutions of the problem found advocates, ranging from Cromwell, 
who plumped for the people’s good, not what they wanted, to Lilburne 
who proposed a division into two spheres of the spiritual and natural world, 
claiming the full liberty and equality for natural man that the spiritually 
elect exercised in their voluntary church associations. This separation 
of the state of nature from the state of grace has, on the whole, been the 
solution accepted by the modern world. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether a majority of Englishmen would bave accepted any such 
scheme in Cromwell’s day—certainly those with political power would 
not. From the practical point of view of the army leaders the hardest 
nut to crack was how to maintain religious toleration and political liberty. 
This nut proved invulnerable before and after the Restoration and neces- 
si‘ated another revolution, aristocratic rather than Puritan, before it 
yielded to pressure. Professor Arthur Barker’s learned contribution on 
Milton and the Puritan Dilemma, 1641-1660 (Oxford University Press, for 
University of Toronto Press, 1942) is a survey of the development of Milton’s 
conception of society. By studying the prose works in chronological 
order he shows the changes and progress of the great Puritan’s ideas. His 
definition of the dilemma is, ‘ how to reconcile the liberty which man 
claims as his right by the dignity of his nature and as the source of his 
earthly happiness with that divinely-revealed truth of the spirit upon which 
ecclesiastical reformation must be founded and through which man must 
seek his eternal happiness’. Dr. Barker shows how Milton wrestled with 
the conflicts between liberty and justice, order, and religion, between the 
fleshly and the spiritual man—in short, between church and state, how he 
shifted from the Puritan right to the left as he progressed from the anti- 
episcopal tracts of 1641 through those of 1643-5 and of 1649-54 to the 
final pamphlets of 1659-60. One of the best points in the book is the 
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constant demonstration that Milton was always a Puritan, though not of 
any particular sect. A fine passage, too long to quote (p. 189), shows 
the consequences of Milton’s retention of the doctrine of the Fall and 
Regeneration, however much he may have departed from the rigid Cal- 
vinistic theory. Though he was influenced by the humanism of the 
Renaissance, to him liberty meant Christian liberty and the true common- 
wealth ‘ one large Christian parsonage’. He knew before the Restoration 
that he was failing, that his ideals ‘ passed through the fire only to perish 
in the smoke’. The effect of this bitter experience upon the epics pub- 
lished after the Restoration is a study which admirers of this excellent 
monograph hope Dr. Barker will undertake. G. D. 


The latest volume to be issued by the Irish Manuscripts Commissioners 
is The Civil Survey, a.p. 1654-1656, vol. vii, County Dublin, ed. R. C. 
Simington (Stationery Office, Dublin, 1945). As stated in previous notices 
of this series, these volumes represent not the originals which were destroyed 
in 1922, but official certified copies of the same, deposited in the Quit 
Rent Office. This survey for Co. Dublin unfortunately lacks the surveys 
for the baronies of Uppercross and Newcastle and Uppercross, but the 
deficiency has been made good to some extent by printing, as appendixes, 
the surveys for those baronies contained in the Book of Reference to Down 
Survey Maps and the Book of Survey and Distribution. The present 
volume contains the names of the proprietors, the denominations of the 
lands held by them, the acreage and description, with valuation in the year 
1640, together with charges on the estate such as tithes, mortgages, 
leases, &c. The proprietors, except in the case of church lands, are de- 
scribed as being ‘ Irish Papists’, or “‘ English Protestants’ or simply as 
‘Protestants’. The most striking feature of this volume is that, under 
the head of valuation in 1640, the Commissioners have stated not only 
the valuation as assessed by the jurors but also their own valuation. In 
the majority of cases they do not agree, the assessment of the jurors being 
much less than that of the Commissioners. In one case the latter assessed a 
holding as being worth one hundred pounds more than the jurors’ valuation. 
Fortunately the Commissioners in their attestations have given the reason 
for the discrepancies. They asserted that though the jurors were the most 
efficient men they could get to do the work, yet that they were not so 
‘wary’ as they should have been, probably fearing that in future they 
might be charged on the true assessment. Apart from this, this survey 
is on the same lines as the others in this series. It is noticeable that 
ash trees were frequently planted for ornament. There is also one instance 
of a copyhold. The editor has followed the same system in this survey 
as in the others, that is, of reprinting the introduction to the first volume 
in the succeeding volumes, at least that part which sets out the reasons for 
and the nature of these surveys, so that each volume is complete in itself. 
The portion of the introduction to the present survey dealing with the 
Co. Dublin treats the subject most exhaustively, especially in the matter 
of the church lands which occupied a conspicuous place in this county, 
and the editor has shown much industry in solving the problems with which 
the reader is confronted, especially in tracing the changes which many of 
the lands have undergone through alteration, by acts of Parliament, of 
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their position in the county up to recent times. Each succeeding volume 
of these surveys make one more and more thankful for the action of the 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests and Land Revenues of Ireland, who. 
in transferring the original surveys to the Public Record Office, made it 
a condition that official certified copies in their place should be furnished 
to the Quit Rent Office. H. W. 


In his Origins of Inter-American Interest, 1700-1812, published for the 
American Historical Association by the University of Pennsylvania Press 
and Oxford University Press, 1945, Mr. Harry Bernstein has amassed a 
considerable amount of useful information on the subject of trading and 
other relations between North and South America before the establishment 
of Latin American independence. ‘New York, New England, and 
Pennsylvania records’, he tells us, ‘ provide quite enough material to 
locate the first inter-American interest [sic], and to show its continuity.’ 
But Mr. Bernstein sinks beneath the weight af his researches. There are 
only a hundred pages of text in this book, but these are cluttered with 
vast footnotes which, while they illustrate the author’s scholarly anxiety, 
leave the impression that he has failed to master his subject—and bis 
card catalogue. This is the more unfortunate because, though Mr. 
Bernstein’s prose style is deplorable, he really has something to say, and it 
is indeed a pity that the Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee did not 
insist on a further revision of what is too plainly a doctoral dissertation. 

R. A. H. 


Another volume in the Harvard case studies in business bistory, edited 
by Professor Gras, is weleome: Professor W. T. Baxter’s The House of 
Hancock: Business in Boston, 1724-1775 (Oxford University Press, for 
Harvard University Press, 1945), is a worthy member of the series and a 
very satisfactory piece of work. The materials are neither straightforward 
nor exceptionally abundant. Many other series of business records on the 
east coast of the United States might have appeared superficially more 
attractive to the researcher, but few would have been so significant as 
those of the Hanéocks. This significance was not to be apprehended 
merely by reading through the letter-books; Mr. Baxter has also made 
the most of the rather scrappy journals and receipt books, and (though I 
think the editor exaggerates when he says that ‘ only an accountant could 
be fully qualified to write this book ’) a Professor of Accounting evidently 
starts with a great advantage in writing this kind of economic history. 
It enables him, for example, to give a very useful preliminary analysis of 
the various types of business relation found in the unspecialized economy of 
the North American seaports at that time. (The analysis is not exhaustive, 
because the Hancocks did not do quite every kind of business: they are 
not mentioned as lending money on bottomry, like other New England 
business men, nor would Mr. Baxter have dismissed the subject of branch 
offices in half a dozen lines if they had tried, like some of their Rhode 
Island contemporaries, the experiment of a semi-resident supercargo in 
one of the West India colonies.) Mr. Baxter’s command of accountancy 
technique is also valuable in tracing the financial relation between Hancock 
and his London correspondents. It would appear, from this study, that 
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there was not so sharp a difference as has sometimes been supposed be- 
tween the financing of the Northern colony trade and that of the southern 
plantations. In both the London merchant had to advance money, and 
was led on to advance more than he intended ; he really financed the 
Boston merchants as well as the sugar or tobacco planters, at least in the 
early stages of their career. The difference lay in the lengths to which 
the process could be allowed to go: the colonial merchant had no landed 
security to offer, and was not even likely to put his correspondent into the 
way of regular dealings in a staple commodity for livelihood, so the latter 
limited his risks quite early in the game. Also the colonial merchant 
might mature into an independent financier of his own and others’ ventures 
as Thomas Hancock began to do by the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War ; so large was the fortune which Thomas left to his nephew that even 
after the liquidation of a big London overdraft caused by heavy business 
losses, the latter could live of his own, independently of hi¢ credit in London, 
though we are not told exactly how. Although there was no reason why 
a planter should not do this too, I have the impression that only one in a 
hundred ever did so. Another interesting point brought out by this study 
is the importance of government contracts in a mercantile career. 
Evidently, in spite of the red tape and delays of Whitehall, government 
business was easy money and there was a good deal of luck and favour 
in obtaining it. If Thomas Hancock had lived in Old England he might 
have gone into parliament to make sure of it; being a New Englander, 
he could only rely on the political ‘pull’ of his business connexions, 
helped out by what one can only call bribery of army officers. But he 
deserved most of his good luck, if only by the skill with which he prepared 
for it. Mr. Baxter calls attention to his versatility, but there was some- 
thing more than that—there was conscious strategy in the way he rang 
the changes on government business in war-time and other kinds of re- 
mittance in peace. Most of his contemporaries reacted more vaguely to 
the conjunctures of peace and war; they took on new lines of business 
without decisively dropping the old, thereby dispersing their capital and 
rendering it less effective. Thomas Hancock probably owed his success 
to this sense of timing as well as to his good judgement in the matter of 
remittances which was attributed to him. His nephew John, though a 
celebrated politician, was a poor business man—an amateurish plunger. 
The history of his failure to corner the Nantucket whale oil supply is 
interesting. Mr. Baxter adds little to our knowledge of his political life, 
but there is one curious fact, which I mention with diffidence as Mr. 
Baxter evidently does not think it significant. The ship Dartmouth, upon 
which the Boston Tea Party took place, was owned by, or consigned to, 
Francis Rotch. It is therefore interesting to find that John Hancock, 
whose connexion with the Tea Party Mr. Baxter finds rather unaccount- 
able, should have had a violent struggle, ten years earlier, with the Rotch 
family over the control of the Nantucket whale oil exports. Rg. F. 


In Peshwa Bajirao I and Maratha Expansion (Bombay: Karnatak 
Publishing House, 1944) Dr. V. G. Dighe presents a scholarly and well- 
documented study of the man whom he calls ‘the greatest personality 
after Shivaji in Maratha history’, though some historians might consider 
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that either Mahadaji Sindhia or Nana Farnavis had a better right to such 
a designation. The book is mainly based on the papers and despatches 
in the Peshwas’ Daftar, but other unpublished records, Persian, Portuguese, 
and English, have also been laid under contribution. In his preface to the 
volume, Sir Jadunath Sarkar draws a rather curious parallel between 
Bajirao and Sir Robert Walpole, who ‘ created the unchallengeable position 
of the Prime Minister in the unwritten constitution of England’ at the 
same time that Bajirao ‘ created the same institution in the Maratha Raj’. 
But, except that they synchronized in date, there were surely more dis- 
similarities than similarities in the character, careers, and environment 
of these two men. The pageant ruler, whom Bajirao served, was Shahu, 
the grandson of Shivaji, and the history of his short but active life is 
comprised in a long series of victorious raids into the disintegrating fabric 
of the moribund Mughal Empire. The Peshwa was undoubtedly a man of 
outstanding ability as a leader of guerrillas and a brilliant cavalry general 
but, as Dr. Dighe admits, ‘ he made no attempt to mould or reform the 
political institutions of his state in a way that would benefit the people 
permanently’. The campaigns, in which he brought under Maratha 
domination great parts of Gujarat, Malwa, Bundelkhand and the northern 
provinces of the Mughal Empire are described with a wealth of detail that 
tends to be wearisome, except to those primarily interested in Maratha 
military tactics. The most attractive chapter for the general reader is 
the account of the relations between the Peshwa and his roi fainéant. It 
is instructive to note that, in spite of his utterly dependent position, 
Shahu could address ‘sharp reprimands’ to his over-powerful minister, 
and did not even shrink from declaring: ‘ The Peshwa has done me real 
service only on one occasion—in repelling the Nizam. Otherwise his 
activities and conquests have been for self-aggrandisement.’ In spite of 
an occasional naivety in style and judgement, Dr. Dighe has accomplished 
a valuable piece of research. P. E. R. 





Volumes viii, ix and xi of English Records of Maratha History, Poona 
Residency Correspondence (vol. viii, edited by Sir Jadunath Sarkar ; vol. ix, 
by Maharaj Kumar Raghubir Sinh; vol. xi, by Nirod Bhushan Roy) 
illustrate in the most meticulous detail the history of that extensive part 
of Northern India, including the imperial city of Delhi, which fell under 
the sway of Daulat Rao Sindhia from 1794 to 1809. It will be noted 
that they are not consecutively numbered, for the tenth volume, which 
will deal with the Treaty of Bassein and the restoration of the fugitive 
Peshwa, Baji Rao II, to his throne, is still in course of preparation. It 
cannot be said that the documents, some of which were printed in Martin’s 
Despatches of Lord Wellesley, throw much new light on the period, but they 
corroborate and amplify what was already known. With good reason did 
Josiah Webbe, Resident at Sindhia’s court, declare: ‘ The state of un- 
certainty, which unavoidably rises from the confused politics of a Maratha 
government, will always be a sufficient cause to deter any reasonable man 
from forming a judgement on the posture which its affairs may at a par- 
ticular time appear to assume’. He and other British representatives in 
the courts and camps of Indian rulers could only patiently watch, wait, 
and endeavour by the most cautious diplomacy, to guide the wavering 
policies of those to whom they were accredited. Daulat Rao Sindhia 
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was a feeble successor to the great Mahadaji and his character throughout 
the period covered by these documents reveals a steady and progressive 
deterioration. From his time onward the dissolution and ruin of the 
Maratha Confederacy before the advance of the British Raj was only a 
matter of time. The members of the Confederacy were watching each 
other with too much mutual suspicion to be able to unite effectively 
against any foreign power. The famous European military adventurers, 
French, Irish or Italian, were more concerned tc maintain their revenues 
and fiefs, which they held by a kind of feudal tenure, than to fight fér the 
Indian rulers in whose service they had made their name. In this welter 
of cross purposes and challenging ambitions the administrators of the East 
India Company alone pursued a rational, continuous and predictable 
course ; and so to them naturally the prize of dominion ultimately fell. 
Lord Wellesley was enabled, not without specious reasons, to lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that empire had come to him unbidden while 
he was honestly endeavouring to carry out the Company’s proclaimed 
policy of non-interference. This conviction, expressed in typically sonorous 
phraseology, is well expressed in Edmonstone’s letter to the Resident at 
Delhi, printed in vol. xi, pp. 122-3. The editors of vols. viii and ix have 
written competent introductions and the latter gives an interesting char- 
acter sketch of John Collins, the able but eccentric Resident at Sindhia’s 
court. The introduction to vol. xi seems not to have been carefully 
revised. The name Sindhia is spelt differently on the same page and, 
besides other curious mistakes, the first name of the ruler of Indore, though 
it is Jaswant in the other volumes and in the index to this volume, is 
sometimes spelt ‘ Yeshwant ’ in the introduction. P. E.R. 


With unfailing impartiality, Dr. D. B. Horn has collected and scrutinized 
contemporary literature (1772-5) in a sumptuous little volume, British 
Public Opinion and the First Partition of Poland (Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1945). Some ninety octavo pages (with two contemporary prints) 
may séem hardly adequate to the author’s ambition to contribute effectively 
to the general question of the relations between our public opinion and our 
foreign policy. The limits of his net are indicated by the slightness of his 
references to America, though a telling quotation from Poniatowski in 
1766 declares that if the colonists had seats in Parliament all would be 
well—‘ otherwise I can see no alternative but oppression or complete 
independence ’. (75n). British opinion on our foreign policy in Europe, 
however, is admirably illuminated by the words of contemporary politicians, 
men of letters, magazines and newspapers, travellers and traders, almost 
all pronounced with a frankness such as vouched for the freedom of the 
press. Except for a few voices (that of John Lind the most loud and clear) 
there is a wide consensus of ignorance and indifference regarding Poland, 
and of deep respect for Russia. It was the nineteenth century that pro- 
duced ‘a distorted picture of eighteenth-century Poland as one of the 
little nations struggling to be free’. Excepting Horace Walpole and Adam 
Smith, our literary leaders at the time of the partition took little notice. 
The Annual Register, indeed, strove to combat our ‘ total indifference and 
unconcern’ by representing the overwhelming power and ambition of 
Russia, with Poland as the road by which she would enter Germany. 
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‘She sits supreme between Europe and Asia’, declared the 1775 issue, 
‘and looks as if she intended to dictate to both’. Meanwhile, the Ozford 
Magazine was attributing the partition entirely to the incompetence and 
sloth of the defrauded king. In 1773, as to-day, Scots and Poles were 
closely linked together, and Scottish condemnation of our inactivity 
provoked much denunciation of their own iniquities. Travellers, on the 
other hand, fiercely denounced the Poles, especially their slave-holding 
gentry and their priests—‘ illiterate bigots, and the monks the most 
profligate of mankind’. British contemporary opinion on the whole 
deemed Poland the concern rather of France than of ourselves, and, in the 
words of a writer in the London Chronicle, held that ‘ an addition of strength 
to Russia, Prussia, and Austria was rather in our favour, by rendering 
our natural friends able to keep France and Spain in order, who must ever 
be our natural enemies while they have such fleets, such a length of coast, 
and such a desire to reign on the ocean ’ (p. 50). Others stress the danger 
to us from Russia, whose monopoly of hemp makes her Mistress of the 
Ocean, and of Prussia, which may seize harbours and create fleets, or send 
an invading army in Russian ships. Such was the range of speculation, 
and few indeed considered Poland. In an interesting final chapter, Dr. 
Horn sketches the change of attitude in Britain when the Third of May, 
1791, had been extolled by Burke. Soon our ‘ Romantic and Humanitarian 
movements had displaced the classical traditions and self-interested 
materialism of the eighteenth century ’, and although trade still guided 
policy, ‘the emotional flood of tears began to flow’. At that stage this 
interesting and well-documented tale falls silent. W. F. R. 





Sir Charles Oman in the Lyons Mail (London: Methuen, 1945) has 
re-examined and re-assessed the available evidence in a famous minor 
historical problem. The problem remains unsolved, and it is still uncertain 
whether Lesurques was innocent or guilty of the crime for which he went 
to the scaffold. It is, however, unlikely that anyone will prove more 
successful than Sir Charles in answering that question. H. M. B. 


Mr. Gordon Greenwood, a modest man, puts forward his book on 
Early American-Australian Relations (Oxford University Press, for 
Melbourne University Press, 1944), ‘as an early piece of historical work, 
the publication of which would appear to be justified by the almost total 
absence of other writing in the same field and by the intrinsic interest of 
the subject’. Students of Pacific history will find its publication wholly 
justified—or almost wholly justified. The doubt is expressed about the 
first chapter on ‘The Influence Upon the Discovery of Australia of the 
Spanish Voyages from America ’, which to one reader at least seems little 
more than an interesting exercise in irrelevance. The Spaniards did not 
discover Australia, and to conclude that they ‘ had so closed in upon the 
continent that its discovery had become only a matter of time’ is peril- 
ously near to special pleading. It might be truer to argue that the real 
force behind that discovery was the Counter-Reformation, or Philip II 
of Spain: for Philip II closed the port of Lisbon to the Dutch, and that 
sent the Dutch to the East Indies, and out of the East Indian voyages 
came the discovery of the northern and western coasts of Australia. But 
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perhaps Mr. Greenwood in his turn would class that as special pleading. 
The book goes on to discuss another might-have-been, the settlement of 
loyalists from the young United States in New South Wales, throwing 
some welcome light on colonial policy immediately after the Revolution, 
as well as on the life and proposals of that rather elusive figure James 
Matra; and then gets down to the actual contacts between Australia— 
that is, New South Wales and Tasmania—and North and South America 
up to 1830. As might be imagined, the contacts are those of trade, and 
of the activities of whalers, sealers, and the other adventurers or oddities 
who roamed the Pacific in those days, with a little bit of privateering by 
way of martial interlude. Here again some light is thrown on general 
imperial policy, in the decades of the decay of mercantilist dogma. Mr. 
Greenwood, like a good pioneer, sights more land than he can explore. 
The time seems ripe, for instance, for a good study of Australian whaling ; 
and it is tantalizing to be told that the American whalers ‘came into 
close touch with the infant settlements in New South Wales and strongly 
influenced their ways of life’, without any indication how the influence 
worked. Perhaps Mr. Greenwood himself will further his explorations. 
A few slips in the present work may be noted. Drake (p. 21) did not sail 
round Cape Horn ; Magellan (p. 36), being dead, did not touch at Timor ; 
Vancouver and Broughton (p. 61) were separated and discovered the 
Snares and the Chatham Islands after, not before, their visit to the New 
Zealand coast. ‘ Nukahira’ (p. 111) and ‘ Novahevah ’ (p. 115) are both, 
surely, pretty obviously Nukahiva. Surely a great deal of modification 
is needed in the bare statement (p. 38) that throughout the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century the feeling was growing ‘that from the mother 
country’s point of view, colonies were not a paying proposition’? And it 
is hardly right to say that from the point of view of the American settlers 
the transportation of convicts ‘appears to have worked satisfactorily ’. 
More than one colonial legislature had pretty definite views on the subject ; 
and Benjamin Franklin’s proposition cannot be forgotten, to loose a 
choice assortment of American snakes on the British Isles as a sort of 
reverse lend-lease. These are minor blemishes on a fundamentally sound 
and workmanlike book, written in good clean unpretentious English prose. 
J. C. B. 


Professor R. W. Van Alstyne gives in American Diplomacy in Action 
(Oxford University Press, for Stanford University Press, 1944) three long 
‘case studies’ of the ‘three outstanding concepts inevitably associated 
with American diplomacy—the concepts of security, expansion and 
neutrality’. It is a tribute to the thoroughness with which the develop- 
ment of American diplomacy has been studied in the past on more orthodox 
chronological lines that this elaborate topical treatment is both necessary 
and possible, and Dr. Van Alstyne handles his various themes with ad- 
mirable judgement and a wide range of learning. He believes that 
security is the chief end of the United States, and the first part of the book 
(two-thirds of the whole) is concerned with this topic. The second part 
deals with ‘ Expansion and the Concept of Manifest Destiny ’ and is much 
shorter ; it is possible to question the allocation of topics between these 
two themes, and some aspects of ‘ Neutrality and Isolation ’, which forms 
the third part, might equally well be treated under the heading of security. 
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The author recognizes, however, the interrelation of security and expansion : 
‘the United States had throughout its history held to a liberal, not to say 
expansive, concept of the requirements of its own security’ (p. 398). 
The scheme does not provide separate treatment for the idealism and 
positive good-will which has influenced American foreign policy con- 
spicuously on certain occasions, and the author seems at times a little 
puzzled by this irrational factor. He regards the League of Nations as the 
ultimate expression of the precepts of Manifest Destiny: ‘ thirst for 
territory dropped from the program of Manifest Destiny after 1900; but 
thirst for the moral leadership of the world became the more ardent, once 
the United States had “arrived” as a world power’. But this theme is 
not developed, although the story of F. D. Roosevelt’s foreign policy is 
carried down to Pearl Harbour in Part I, and the last pages (pp. 697-702) 
summarize the legislative preparations made up to the end of 1943 for 
American participation in a future world organization. The greater part 
of the book consists of studies of incidents and problems illustrative of 
the three concepts. A number of these are based on the author’s earlier 
publications on Anglo-American relations, particularly in the mid-nine- 
teenth century and the first world war. He is critical of many phases of 
anti-British policy ; he considers that the French were a greater menace 
to American commerce than the English during the 1792-1815 period, 
and condemns the long-drawn-out obstruction of the use of the right of 
search by British anti-slavery squadrons in the 1840's and 1850’s(pp. 447-8). 
He recognizes that in criticizing the British treatment of neutral rights 
between 1914 and 1916 the United States ‘assumed a position of legal 
rectitude, but its case was weak on several points ’ (p. 629), although he 
does not tell the story of the revival of this venerable controversy in the 
second world war, and of the ease and skill with which the issue has been 
settled. The whole work, with its well-balanced treatment of most aspects 
of Anglo-American relations, would seem to be well worth serious study 
in this country. W. N. M. 


Foreign Influences in American Life (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press; London: Milford, 1944), edited by D. F. Bowers, con- 
sists of a number of essays and critical bibliographies prepared for an 
undergraduate course on American civilization held at Princeton in 
1942-3. Its main interest is as an exercise in the reintegration of historical 
with other disciplines in the study of various facets of a single historical 
problem. But the critical bibliographies cover a more extensive range of 
literature than is commonly comprehended under the term ‘history’, 
and the volume thus has for the foreign reader an intrinsic value as well. 
The editor contributes a stimulating paper on ‘ Hegel, Darwin, and the 
American tradition’; and there are intéresting contributions on ‘ The 
Americanization of the immigrant’, by Dr. Stow Persons, of the Department 
of History at Princeton, and on ‘ Foreign influences in American art’, by 
Professor Egbert, of the Department of Art and Archaeology. H. H. B. 


Mr. Louis Greenberg’s The Jews in Russia, volume 1, The Struggle for 
Emancipation (Oxford University Press, for Yale University Press, 1944), 
is @ compact and useful introduction to the subject. The volume closes 
with the murder of Alexander II in 1881 and is to be followed by a second 
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which ‘ will continue the story of the Russian-Jewish struggle for freedom 
and of its achievement ’. The greater part of its two hundred pages is 
devoted to the reign of Alexander II. Introductory chapters cover the 
Russian Jewish background: these are helpful on the first half of the 
nineteenth century, but are far too sketchy on the earlier periods; in 
particular there is no adequate analysis of the position of the Jews in 
Poland at the time of the partitions, when Russia inherited the over- 
whelming majority of her Jewish population. A good deal of attention 
is paid to the policy of Alexander and the minimum reforms which he 
allowed to be introduced, but the fullest and most valuable sections of 
the book deal with the different, and for the most part conflicting, views of 
the Jews themselves, whether, for instance, those of the Haskalah, the 
assimilitionists, or the nationalists such as Smoleskin or Ben Yehuda, the 
forerunner of Zionism. On the movement for religious reform, Mr. 
Greenberg sums up fairly (p. 123): ‘ The old persisted in clinging to their 
ways of life, while the young tended to grow altogether indifferent to 
religion in any form’. The economic position of Russian Jewry is too 
briefly treated in a dozen pages. The question of the share of the 
Jews in the revolutionary movements and that of the intensification of 
anti-Semitism and pogroms lie for the most part outside the scope of this 
volume since it does not go beyond 1881 ; but one chapter is given to the 
former subject, in which it is argued that the great mass of Russian Jewry 
remained genuinely loyal to Alexander II throughout his reign and that 
the Jewish revolutionists, ‘ negligible’ in number in the ’sixties though 
increasing in the ’ seventies, made their main contribution as organizers, 
not as inspirers, writers, or leaders. There is a good critical bibliography, 
mainly of Russian, Hebrew, and Yiddish works, and the book is well an- 
notated. The style is awkward, with some non-English expressions, but 
it is neither obscure nor irritating. B. H. 8. 


A well produced large octavo volume of some 450 pages on the Consular 
Relations between the United States and the Papal States: Instructions and 
Despatches. Edited with Introduction by Leo F. Stock, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Washington, D.C.: American Catholic Historical Association) is the 
second volume of a series issued under the auspices of the American Catholic 
Historical Association of which the first was The United States Ministers 
to the Papal States. It covers the period from 1797 when the first consul- 
general (G.B. Sartori) was appointed to 26 September 1870 when the last 
(D. M. Armstrong) was withdrawn. Until 1848 the consul-general was 
the sole source of official information but with the establishment of a 
legation with a resident minister in that year his importance was much 
less. In any case he had very little to do. It cannot be said that this 
volume is of much historical value. Of the stirring events in Italy be- 
tween 1798 and 1815 there is not a word. The fall of Napoleon, the 
congress of Vienna, the Neapolitan revolution of 1820 and that of Piedmont 
in 1821 pass unnoticed. Even events of immediate interest such as the 
return of Pope Pius VII or the visit of the Emperor and Metternich to 
Rome in 1819, are ignored. Some account is given of the rising in central 
Italy in 1831 with the subsequent intervention of Austria and the occupa- 
tion of Ancona by France, but it is inadequate and contains nothing new. 
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However, in 1847 we have a group of lively letters from Antoine Ardisson, 
the Frenchman appointed as his deputy the year before by Nicholas Brown 
while he travelled about Italy. They cover from August 1847 to October 
1848 and though interspersed with his constant appeals for a decent salary, 
what he calls in his surprising English ‘ the postulation for an indemnity” 
can be read with interest, though the events of the war, the despatch of 
the papal contingent and the part played by Sardinia are never mentioned. 
They are followed by another group from Nicholas Brown himself, who 
appears to have returned in December 1848, which extend to the fall of 
the Roman republic in July 1849. In his own words they form ‘a philo- 
sophical but practical generalisation of Roman men and minds, rather 
than a dry chronicle of events’. The first American minister, Lewis Cass, 
arrived in Rome in 1848 and the consulate henceforth became of little 
use but was kept open probably for the convenience of American tourists 
and residents whose numbers from this date began to increase, the visitors 
in 1870 reaching some 1500 annually. There is not a word about the war 
of 1859 or the unity carried through in 1860, Cavour is not mentioned ; 
presumably all the political events are in the despatches from the Legation 
and are reproduced in the previous volume. However, we get a sidelight 
on Garibaldi’s Mentana exploit because the consul of that date (1867) 
Edwin Cushman, was so anxious to get first hand information that he 
attached himself to a flying column of Papalini as a ‘ spectator’ and was 
present at the capture of Nerola where he got mixed up with the fighting, 
shouldered a musket and was slightly wounded. Naturally he was sharply 
reprimanded from Washington. Finally we get a glimpse of Venti 
settembre and the occupation of Rome in the closing letters of the last 
consul, David Armstrong, which are among the most interesting in the whole 
series. Perhaps the deepest impression left upon the reader of this volume 
is that of the ignorance and isolation of the Roman people. The outside 
world seems completely cut off: there is no press, no news. The few 
have access in the French and English papers to what happened the week 
before, to the rest all is unknown or is gossip and conjecture. Yet no 
city in the world had more channels of information; but the news was 
for the Vatican not the public. Nor can the reader help feeling that a little 
more reasonable generosity on the part of those responsible in giving their 
consul-general a decent salary would have led to a much more historically 
valuable series of letters and documents. A. J. W. 


Napoleon III, an Interpretation, by Albert Guérard (Oxford University 
Press, for Harvard University Press, 1943), is not so much a life of Louis 
Napoleon (for the narrative is of the sketchiest) as a series of reflections on 
his life and times. It includes, for example, an admirable survey of the 
literary background of the men and movements of 1848 ; a field in which 
the author bad already proved his metal in his French Prophets of Yesterday. 
His command of the constitutional issues of that year seems less certain. 
Thus he defends the constitution of 1848 from the charge of over-rigidity 
because for its revision only ‘a two-thirds majority was required in the 
Assembly : a procedure far easier than the one adopted by the American 
Constitution’. But the majority required was, in fact, three-quarters; and 
it had to be registered on three distinct occasions, separated by intervals 
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of a full month. On the other hand, M. Guérard attacks the constitution 
on the ground that while ‘ the Executive was a President of the American 
type’ his ministers (unlike their American prototypes) ‘ were responsible 
to the Assembly’. This he calls ‘the fundamental contradiction from 
which the Second Republic suffered and died’. In reality they were 
neither appointed by the Assembly nor dismissed by the Assembly nor 
even under any necessity of being members of the Assembly. In fact, 
Louis Napoleon as President of the Second Republic enjoyed in this respect 
powers actually greater than those of the President of the United States. 
For while equally free to choose and dismiss his ministers at will, he was 
free also to recruit them either from within the chamber or without it at 
his pleasure. He was neither forced to draw his Cabinet from the legislature 
like an English premier, nor forbidden to do so like an American President. 
The trouble about the constitution of 1848 is still that so many more 
people write about it than read it. Of Louis Napoleon himself the author 
declares that living ‘no one had ever approached him without being won 
over by his profound and unaffected kindliness ’, and that dead, he has 
‘within the last fifty years won the respect and sympathy of practically 
every critical historian ’, so that ‘the old tone of contempt ’ survives now 
only through thé time-lag of ‘ textbooks at third or fourth hand’. There 
is no doubt a large element of truth in both these generalisations ; a truth 
the more vividly apprehended by M. Guérard in that he himself was 
brought up as a boy in France in the straitest sect of the Republicans, and 
is conscious of having grown in sympathy with Napoleon III precisely as 
he has grown in knowledge of him. Indeed there is a trace perhaps of the 
convert’s zeal in the ardour with which he now sees and salutes the light ; 
and it is even possible that he might have ended by thinking rather less 
well of his hero if he had begun by thinking rather less ill of him. Still, 
the author’s final position is without doubt far nearer to the truth than 
was his starting-point ; and the fact that he is conscious of having made 
a personal pilgrimage towards it gives to his book a note of earnestness 
which contrasts favourably with the flippancies evoked by the Second 
Empire from some of its more cynically detached observers. (Pace Lord 
Acton, who possibly escaped his own notice in possessing the last of them as 
well as the first, Byron was perhaps not wholly wrong in counting among 
the virtues of an historian ‘ learning, labour, research, wrath and partiality ’. 
‘I call the latter virtues in him ’, he added, ‘ because they make him write 
in earnest ’.) After all, to see the best of a man is to have gone at least 
some way towards understanding him. For it is to see him as he probably 
saw himself. Whereas the completely detached observer sometimes ends 
by observing only the external husk and shell of things. Although the 
English reader is occasionally jolted by Americanisms both of phrase and 
vocabulary, the book as a whole is pleasantly written. And it concludes 
with a good bibliographical essay as well as with useful chronological and 
genealogical tables. F. A. 8. 


The appearance of Mr. F. 8. Marston’s book on The Peace Conference 
of 1919: Organization and Procedure, issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (Oxford University Press, 1944), 
was no doubt timed to facilitate new attempts at peace-making; the 
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1919 model has not, as it happens, found much favour to-day, but the 
book is none the less welcome as a scholarly contribution to recent history. 
There is abundant material for such a study in the published and unpub- 
lished documentary sources of the Allied governments, and in the memoirs 
of many of the principal actors; the latter are indispensable for any 
description of the shifting and informal character of the procedure, al- 
though Mr. Marston has also made considerable use of the unpublished 
British minutes of the Supreme Council. The records of the Council of 
Four and of the British Empire Delegation were not available, but 
Professor C. K. Webster, who has seen most of the official documents that 
could not be used by Mr. Marston, says in a foreword that they are not 
likely to affect his conclusions materially. Some material, such as the 
Bane-Lutz documents from the Hoover War Library, has been published 
since Mr. Marston’s book was completed. The Peace Conference inherited, 
and its procedure was conditioned by, the elaborate organization built up 
for the purpose of waging war; some of the best features of the war-time 
machinery—a business-like secretarial procedure and a new technique for 
diplomaey by conference—were adapted by their author, Sir Maurice 
Hankey, for the purpose of peace-making, and Mr. Marston rightly pays 
tribute to his catalytic agency in bringing the work to a successful con- 
clusion. The handling of the large staffs of experts, particularly American 
and British, was another successful feature of the organization. Mr. 
Marston makes several references to the ignorance of certain individuals 
(pp. 122-3) and hardly does justice to the range and authority of the 
territorial experts available. A more substantial criticism is, however, 
that he seems to attach undue importance to mere organizational complica- 
tions as a cause of confusion and delay, and to say too little about the 
political, personal and national axes which were being ground so in- 
dustriously throughout. It is, for example, difficult not to attribute the 
long delay in the setting-up of adequate machinery for relief between 
November 1918 and mid-February 1919 (pp. 104-6) to the determination 
of the United States government to establish for itself a position in economic 
affairs comparable to that held by the French in land, and the British in 
naval, warfare. A full study of these influences would, however, be 
beyond the scope of a work devoted to questions of organization and 
procedure, and in any case there is no need to question Mr. Marston’s 
main conclusion, that many of the mistakes and difficulties of the states- 
men of the time must be ascribed to their lack of any grand strategic 
plan to cover the whole process of peace-making. W. N. M. 
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